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“Well, I certainly did my smile no favor— 
Neglecting that tinge of ‘pink’!” 


and your teeth sparkling with 


IPANA 


Protect your smile! Help your dentist keep your gums firmer 


Foolish, foolish you! The love- 
liest smile in the world grows 


AND MASSAGE ae And you ne- 


IPANA TOOTH PASTE 


MADE IN CANADA 





Oh yes you did! Of course you 

brushed your teeth every day. 

But you never gave a thought to your gums, did 

you? You suspected that first tinge of ‘‘pink’’ on 

your tooth brush meant trouble, but you just 
didn't bother! 

Well, today you're going to see your dentist 
Cit’s the sensible thing to do)! Today you're going 
to learn that gums as well as teeth need special 
care! And if he suggests the helpful, healthful 
stimulation of Ipana and massage you're going 
to follow his advice! Oh yes you are!—if you want 
to recapture that lovely, appealing, winning smile. 


Guard Against ’’Pink Tooth Brush’’ 
And Protect Your Smile 


LAY SAFE! If you've noticed that warning 
tinge of “‘pink’’ on your tooth brush—see 
your dentist at once. For your dentist, and only your 
dentist, can tell you when there's serious trouble 
ahead. Probably he'll tell you that your gums 
are simply /azy—that they need more work, more 
stimulation to help keep them firm and strong. 

Many a child in grade school could tell you 
that our modern foods are often too soft, toc 
well-cooked to give our gums the work they need 
for better health. Understand this—and you'll 
quickly appreciate why modern dentists so fre- 
quently advise the regular use of Ipana with 
massage! 

For Ipana is especially designed not only to 
clean teeth but with massage to help the health 
of your gums as well. Each time you brush your 
teeth massage a littie extra Ipana into the gums. 
This arouses circulation in the gums—they tend 
to become stronger, firmer—more resistant to 
trouble. 

Don't risk your smile! Get a famous and econo- 
mical tube of Ipana Tooth Paste at your drug- 
gist’s today and make Ipana and massage your 
regular dental health routine. Help keep your 
smile as it should be—winning and attractive! 


try THE NEW D, D. toot BrusH 
For more effective gum massage and for 
more thorough cleansing, ask your drug- 


gist for the new D.D. Tooth Brush. 
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‘Bon Ami! it gets rid of dirt and **Bon Ami! it doesn’t scratch 


grease so quickly .. . and still or dull the sink ... yet a 
° = 999 ° f 
is so harmless to my hands! little does a lot of work!” 


‘**Bon Ami! why it’s kept my sink smooth 


and bright as new for over ten years!”’ 


hasn't scratched yet f 


~~ Bon Ami: 


**Bon Ami! I always come back to it. It’s so 


thorough, and it gives such a grand polish!”’ Saves time eee lightens work eee protects porcelain 


MADE IN CANADA 
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Choose Chatelaine 
this Christmas! 





i a real satisfaction to know that your Christmas gift problem is settled — and that 
you have solved it in a way that will give your friends lasting pleasure. 

A year’s subscription to Chatelaine is a gift that will bring a full measure of enjoyment with 
each issue of the magazine . . . that will bring practical, everyday help in so many ways, 
right through the coming year. 

Save yourself the fuss and worry that takes away half the pleasure of giving ... by making 
up a Gift Order now . . . at the Special Low Gift Rates which are quoted below. It’s such 


a simple and satisfactory answer to the question of “what to give” . . . and at these special Christmas rates, so economical! 


In making up your order, you may include Gift Subscriptions from other members of your family to their friends. Simply indicate on the 
Order Form how their names are to be signed to the Gift Cards. Your own subscription or renewal to Chatelaine may be included in making 
up a gift at the Special Gift Rates. Ne orders will be accepted for Post Offices in Canada that are served by Air Mail only. 


SPECIAL LOW GIFT RATES 


These rates are for Gift Subscriptions, purchased by 
one person, for Chatelaine, for One Year for Canada 
and Newfoundland. Your own subscription or renewal 
may be included at these rates, and gift orders from 
other members of your own family. 


| or 2 Gift Orders, Each $1.00 
3 Gift Orders For ..... 1.75 
4 Gift Orders For - - 2.00 


Additional Gift Orders may be added, at 


the rate of 50 cents each, 


Gift Rates for Other Countries 


Gift Orders for other countries will be accepted as 
part of any group upon payment of 50 cents extra 
for each outside subscription so included. 


To Chatelaine, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto. 


Please send Chatelaine to each of the following for One Year — and Personal Greetings and Good Wishes on a Gift Announcement Card 


supplied by you, to reach them as nearly as possible to Christmas Morning, with Gift cards signed as indicated. I enclose $.............. 
in payment of this order. (Additional gift orders may be listed on aplain sheet of paper, in the same way as on the order form below). 




























Lovely Card, Printed in Full Colour, 
Will Announce Gifts 


ACH of your friends for whom you choose 
E Chatelaine as a gift, will receive this un- 

usually lovely Gift Announcement Card, 
carrying your name (signed in any manner that 
you prefer) and your personal greetings. The 
actual card is 442” x 6%” in size, double fold, 
printed in FULL COLOUR on heavy art paper. 


This beautiful picture of the first Christmas 
was designed by Peter Haworth, O.S.A., for 
exclusive reproduction on this Gift An- 
nouncement Card. It is a fine example of 
the intricate perfection of design, and 
lovely colour harmony, that have gained 
for this artist an outstanding reputation as | 
a designer of stained-glass windows; among 
the best known being the windows in the | 
Chapel of St. George, St. James Cathedral, | 
Toronto, which commemorate the Jubilee 
of King George V. Mr. Haworth is Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Society of Painters 
in Water Colour. 
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(If you do not wish to clip this order form from the magazine, send your list on a plain sheet of paper). 
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Roses in Don’t think that roses bloomed 
November. on your November cover with- 

out a stiff argument! Photo- 
graphed in natural color by Scott Malcolm, one 
of the members of that internationally famous 
piano team, Malcolm and Godden, they were so 
beautiful that we couldn’t bear to follow the 
usual routine and wait all the long months until 
next June to give them to you. “Besides,” ar- 
gued the editorial department, “‘thousands of 
women receive roses all the winter through.” 
(Husbands please note!) 

If you agree that it’s a sheer joy to see such 
beauty on your magazine, with the frosts creep- 
ing over the gardens, for goodness’ sake drop me 
a line and tell me — so that we may confound 
the doubting Thomases who still feel that the 
only time a woman wants a flower picture is 
when she can go into the garden and pick one for 
herself. 

This cover’s a matter of pride for all the Rose 
Societies in Canada, who do so much quiet work 
in beautifying their communities. For the roses 
were grown under the direction of the Rose 
Society in Welland, Ontario, in the community 
park. Authorities state that these are remark- 
ably fine roses to have bloomed outside. Their 


name, for your reference, is “Mrs. Sam Mc- 


Gredy.” 


A Canadian I! wrote to charming Mélanie 
**First’’ Novel. Benett, of Montreal, and asked 
her to tell us something about 

herself. Her first story was published in Chate- 
laine several years ago. Since then she has 
written a number of stories and is taking her 
place among the leading writers on the contin- 
ent. So there’s a particular interest for Chate- 
laine readers in the fact that her first novel, 
“The Marston Legacies,” appears in this issue. 
“The chief difficulty, I find, in writing an 
autobiographical paragraph,” she says, “is that 
what feels to me like a crowded and eventful 
existence, sounds so intensely calm and domestic. 


For undoubtedly the most important part of my 
life consists chiefly of one large husband, one 
very small garden, and four consecutive daugh- 
ters—the oldest in first year high school, and 
the youngest in just plain first year. As for the 
business of writing, it’s merely a question of 
finding time and patience to stick at what is to 
me, a fairly hard job with an irresistible fascina- 
tion. And as for personal data, I’m entirely a 
Canadian, born and educated and lived right 
here in Westmount; five feet two, one hundred 
and twenty-nine pounds; William Powell is my 
favorite movie star; I loathed ‘Anthony Ad- 
verse’ and loved ‘Gone With the Wind’; and my 
most besetting vice is a passion for reading i in 
bed and eating chocolates. And that’s a pretty 
complete picture!” 

When I wrote to Mrs. Benett, telling her that 
Chatelaine wanted to publish her mystery story 
as a complete novel, she told me that it had 
been finished mainly because one of her daugh- 
ters, who is an inveterate mystery story fan, 
wanted so badly to know what happened! 

Begin it—and you'll feel the same way. 


In Brief. Elizabeth Boyce, whose tren- 
chant article on divorce figures 
in Canada will surprise many 

of you, lives in Ottawa, and has a special inter- 
est in finding out the human truth behind rows 
of statistics . . . The December Chatelaine is 
going to be wholeheartedly Christmas. Mabel 
McDermott, the young Canadian artist whose 
baby Santa Claus of 1936 was a cover sensation 
for Chatelaine, has just brought in the Christmas 
cover—and I can promise you it will have every 
member of the family “oh-ing and ah-ing” with 
delight. The same little Santa Claus has 
taken a surprising tumble on a piece of ice, and 
if the look in his eyes doesn’t reach into your 
heart, I’ll be a very surprised woman. 
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by MARGARET E. 
SANGSTER 


Illustrated by Ted McCormick 


AUREEN came into the restaurant with her 
M head held high and laughter in her eyes. She 
struck an attitude and called: 

“Hi, everybody!” 

Derek Vane leaped from his place and shouted, “This 
way, darling!’ and the tall, loosely built young man 
who was with Derek looked up quickly, his face alight 
with interest. From all over the restaurant people 
called greetings: “ ’Lo, Maureen,” “‘How’s the keed?” 
“Where’ve you been keeping yourself?” That sort of 























thing. But Maureen smiled at them collectively, and 
made her way to Derek’s table. 

“May I sit down?” she asked. 

Derek said, “Why not, my love—there’s an empty 
chair,” and patted Maureen’s slim shoulder. 

So Maureen sat down and pulled off her gloves and 
queried, “‘Who’s your friend?” 

Derek chuckled. “‘No manners,” he said through the 
chuckle, “‘no manners, at all. I never can remember 
about introductions. Maureen, this is John Stark.” 


LD CAT DIES 














Maureen’s voice was quite without enthusiasm as she 
murmured, “Oh. The painter.” 

The tall young man nodded, “‘ Yes.” 

Derek went on blithely with his introduction. 

“John,” he said, “the little lady on your right is 
Maureen Kelsey. Some day, when we get around to it, 
we’re going to be married.” 

John Stark said, “‘How do you do.” He added after 
a moment, “I know your work, Miss Kelsey.” 

“Do you like it?” Maureen asked him. 
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SMART Gikis CREAM EXTRA SKIN-VITAM/N Hi 
fi 
INTO THEIR SKIN. .. FOR EXTRA BEAUTY CARE * 
- 
| ALWAYS CREAM 
EXTRA “SKIN-VITAMIN” ; 
, * , POND'S COLD CREAM... 
IT GETS ROUGH AND ORY me IT HELPS PROVIDE AGAINST 
WHEN "SKIN-VITAMIN LOSS OF THIS NECESSARY 
IS RESTORED, IT BECOMES VITAMIN FROM MY SKIN 
SMOOTH AGAIN 
4 
Men fall for soft, smooth skin. When skin lacks Vitamin A, the If skin has enough “skin-vitamin,” Pond’s brings an Extra Supply against 
vitamin essential to skin health, it gets harsh and dry. Now possible future need. Smart girls follow this new beauty care to help 7 


Pond’s Cold Cream contains this necessary “skin-vitamin.” provide against loss of the “skin-vitamin.” 





‘ 






e All Normal skin contains Vitamin A — the 
“skin-vitamin.” 







@ In hospitals, scientists found that this vita- 
min, applied to the skin, healed wounds and 
burns quicker. 

e Now this “skin-vitamin” is in every jar of 
Pond’s Cold Cream! Pond’s has not been 
changed in any other way. It’s the same grand 
cream you have always known. Use it as 
always — night and morning and before make- % 
up. Same jars, same labels, same prices. ; 






















AND POND'S IS 
THE SAME GRAND 
CREAM. ITS USE 

HELPS GIVE SKIN 
A SOFT GLOW — 
MAKES MAKE-UP 
THRILLING ! 

























* Statements concerning the effect of the ‘‘skin- 
vitamin” applied to the skin are based upon med- 
ical literature and tests on the skin of animals 
following an accepted laboratory method. 
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explanation. “You've forgotten,” he said. “Mitzi’s her 
cat. She was taking liver home to the brute—” 

Maureen clutched Derek’s hand. “Don’t laugh,” she 
said. “‘ Mitzi was dying when I got home with the liver.” 

“Well,” said Derek, “that’s a great saving of liver, 
to my mind—” 

“Vane,” growled John Stark, “shut up!” 

Maureen said piteously, “She tried to purr, Mitzi 
did. She tried to lick my hand.” 

Derek Vane said, ‘‘ Now, Maureen, calm down. Every- 
body’s watching you. A cat’s nothing to make such a 
fuss about. And anyway, Mitzi was no prize package.” 

Ignoring Derek, John Stark said, “You were telling 
me you'd had her for fourteen years, Miss Kelsey?” 

“Yes” Maureen gulped. “Fourteen.” 

“I had a dog, once, that lived to be sixteen,” John 
Stark told her. 

Maureen asked strangely, “Was he a nice dog?” 

“No,” said John Stark, “he was just a mutt. Every- 
body had always kicked him around—until he found 


” 
me. 

Maureen said, “Then you understand what it’s all 
about.” 

“So do I, Maureen,” Derek interposed. “And, if I 
remember rightly, I told you to come back—if anything 
happened to Mitzi—and we’d celebrate. Well—” 

Suddenly Maureen wasn’t crying any more. “I wish 
you'd stop talking like that, Derek,” she said. “I feel 
simply awful.” 

‘All the more reason why you need brightening up,” 
said Derek. 


Maureen turned her shoulder on a man that she had 


are 


—for the space of almost a year—considered marrying. 
She said slowly, “I’ve got to bury Mitzi. Where do you 
bury cats in cities?” 

“You don’t, honey,” Derek told her, rather gently 
for hit, “You put ’em in the ash barrel and the street- 
cleaning department takes care of the job for you.” 

Maureen tugped sharply, until she faced Derek Vane. 
Her eyes weré wide and hurt. 

“But,” she said, “I couldn’t do that, Derek. Why 
Mitzi was—” she didn’t finish the sentence. How could 
she explain that Mitzi had been more than a cat? How 
could she explain the starved kitten she had fed, and 
the picture of her mother, back home, playing with a 
morsel of fur, and the way Mitzi had pranced about in a 
pink bow, when their first sketch had been sold to a big 
New York magazine. 

John Stark was speaking. His voice cut across 
Maureen’s reverie, snipping it clean, like a pair of 
scissors. 

“T have a car,” he said. “If you’ll Iet me, I'll drive 
you out toa place I know. There’s a littlé$trip of sweet 
country, and some lilac trees are in bloom already. We 
could take Mitzi with us and bury her.” 

Before she knew it, Maureen was leaving the restaur- 
ant with John Stark. Derek Vane, with,a shrug, had 
refused to go along. Not that they ha# asked him to 
go, really. 


FIRST THEY went to a garage near by and collected 
the car. It was a rather shabby car, but the engine ran 
smoothly. Then they drove through the square and 
parked in front of Maureen’s house. 
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Maureen came in with her head held high. “Hi, everybody!" shecalled. Derek shouted "This way, darling," as everybody called greetings. 






























“Do you want to go up alone and get the kitty?” 
John Stark asked gently. 

Maureen, realizing his delicacy, was inarticulate for 
a moment. “No,” she answered finally, “you won’t 
mind if I make a fool of myself.” 

John Stark said, “You bet I won't,” and together 
they climbed the two flights of stairs. And then they 
were in the studio, dimly lighted, and John Stark was 
kneeling by the dead cat. 

“What a beautiful coat,” he said. ‘“You must have 
brushed her an awful lot!” 

“T did. Every day—” Maureen told him. 

John Stark was smoothing the grey fur. “I hope you 
made some sketches of Mitzi,” he said. “Say, where’s 
her blanket—if she had one?” 

Maureen went silently to get Mitzi’s blanket. It 
was a blue cotton affair—Mitzi chewed wool blankets— 
and there were hundreds of white chickens printed on it. 

“Would you like to wrap her in it, or shall 1?” asked 
John, 

“You do it,” Maureen choked, “I’m a sissy.” 

John Stark took the blanket from Maureen’s out- 
stretched hand. Very efliciently, but without a hint of 
the casual, he wrapped Mitzi in the folds of it. 

“Let’s get going,” he said. ‘‘No, we don’t need a 
box. She’ll be comfier this way, and so will you.” 

They went, a funeral procession of two, down the 
stairs. They got into the car, and John laid the cat 
carefully in the baggage carrier. 

“Let’s take the ferry over the river,” he suggested. 
“Then we can stand by the rail and look at the city.” 

Maureen tried to make 4 Continued on page 20 
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John Stark was a trifle embarrassed by the direct 
question. He said slowly, “I’m afraid I don’t under- 
stand sophistication. Of course your stuff is clever, 
but—” he hesitated, searching for the right word. 

Maureen told him. “Well, your canvases aren’t down 
my street, either, so we’re quits.” 

It was then that Derek Vane, listening with an 
amused quirk to his eyebrows, interrupted. 

“Here, here,” he cried, “wait till I rope off a ring. 
This is going to be good.” 

For some reason John Stark was suddenly angry. 
“Don’t be a fool, Vane,” he said. “I don’t care for Miss 
Kelsey’s drawings, and she hates the way I paint, but 
we're not fighting!” 

“No, we're not fighting, at all,” Maureen agreed, 
“but we're being extraordinarily frank. Leaving the 
sophistication out of it, Mr. Stark, why don’t you care 
for—” It was her turn to hesitate. 

John Stark again seemed to be searching for words. 
Finally he spoke. “I don’t like superficial things.” 

“Meaning?” Maureen queried. 

It was as if John Stark let go of something. “‘Mean- 
ing,” he told Maureen, “that every line you put on 
paper is superficial. You never get below the surface of 
life. Why, the women you create look like—” 

‘Like me,” Maureen supplied. “Everybody says that 
I must use myself for a model. Want to know what | 
think of your painting?” 

John Stark nodded his head. 

All at once Maureen was talking very fast. A spot of 
color glowed high in each cheek. “You go too darned 
far below the surface of life,” she raged. “ Your women 
working in the fields and factories until their backs are 
broken. Your men coming up out of mines, like dis- 
pirited moles. Your dragged-out mothers in parks, 
sniffing at dusty geraniums—” 

Derek Vane interposed. “‘ Easy does it, Maureen,” he 
said. “John’s got a couple of his moles in the Met, and 
he’s won—” ’ 

“T don’t care what he’s won,” snapped Maureen. 
“This is New York, where people live fully and gaily and 
extravagantly—” 

“Some of them,” John threw in. 

“Most of them,” Maureen went on. “Myself, I like 
gaiety and excitement and smart. clothes and sophisti- 
cation. I like Park Avenue and orchids and people who 
don’t take their loving too seriously—” 

“She means mej; Derek Vane laughed. “When 
Maureen and I aré married, wejre going to flit from 
thrill to thrill, like a pair of intoxicatédbumblebees . . . 
John and I have already ordered‘dinner, Maureen. I'll 
call Jacques and get something for you.” -¥ 

‘Maureen said, “I’m not staying for dinner’ Big Boy, 
but you can call Jacques just the same. I stopped in 
here especially to see him—” 

“I thought it was me,” Derek groaned, “and now she 
tells me I run second to a waiter.” He called, “ Jacques, 
allez oop!” 

A gnomelike little Frenchman came shuffling through 
a doorway, and over to the table. His face lighted when 
he saw Maureen. 

“Mademoiselle Kelsey,” he burbled. “ Ow nice! Can 
I breeng you some of the chicken breast, in casserole—” 

Maureen said crisply, “I’m not staying for dinner, 
Jacques. But if you want to be nice you can broil me 
a thick sliver of calves’ liver, to take out with me.” 

“That darn cat again!” Derek muttered. 

Coming out of a long silence, John Stark asked, “What 
cat?” 

‘Derek explained. “Maureen has only one fault, as 
far as I’m concerned,” he said. “‘She’s the possessor of 
the most bad-tempered, spoiled old cat in the city—and 
she simply adores it.” 

“I’ve had the cat for fourteen years,” said Maureen 
defensively, “‘ever since I was ten.” 


Derek laughed. “She brought it in a basket all the 
way from Iowa when she came to town, six years ago.” 

“So you’re not a born New Yorker, after all,” John 
Stark said quietly. 

Maureen countered, “‘ Nobody is.” 

There was a long moment of silence. Derek broke it 
to suggest, “Why don’t you let the liver go, darling, and 
have a bite with us? Your cat isn’t starving—” 

“That’s the trouble,” Maureen told him. “Mitzi is 
sick, and I thought a spot of liver might tempt her 
appetite.” 

Derek Vane grinned. “I hope the cat is very sick,” 
he said. “If it dies, come back here, honey, and we'll 
celebrate.” He confided to John Stark, “The vicious 
beast almost took out one of my eyes a month ago.” 


MAUREEN—the broiled liver carefully wrapped in 
waxed paper—started home across Washington Square. 
The Arch, white against the late dusk, pleased her 
vaguely. So did the smell of spring in the air, and the 
two young people who were sitting on a park bench, 
pressed cheek to cheek. So did the tinkle of the fountain 
and the more husky croon of a hurdy-gurdy. She 
thought of Derek Vane and smiled, as she murmured to 
herself, “Always kidding about Mitzi. I believe he’s 
jealous of the cat!” She thought of John Stark and 
frowned. ‘“‘These darn realists—forever selling to 
museums!” She muttered beneath her breath, “He’s 
got a nerve to dislike my stuff!’ And then she found 
herself in front of the remodelled brownstone house that 
was her home, and, rather reluctantly, climbed the high 
stoop. There was a light gleaming in the third-story 
window; that was her studio. The janitor always came 
up at twilight, when Maureen was away, and switched 
on a lamp. 

Maureen opened the door with her latchkey and 
climbed two flights of stairs and opened another door. 
She called, “Oh, Mitzi! See what I have for a good 
kitten!” 

Mitzi usually came loping toward her as soon as she 
entered the room. But then, of course, Mitzi was not 
herself today. She hadn’t touched her morning milk, 
and her nose had felt warm and dry, and she had spit 
softly, when Maureen smoothed her soft chest with its 
white shirt front. Maureen had been loath to leave her 
that afternoon, but she had to meet an art editor, and 
a job is a job. Now, as she advanced farther into the 
room, she unwrapped the paper, enticingly. 

“Liver!” she crooned. “Nice fresh liver for a —” 
She broke off short, for she had almost stepped on 
Mitzi. “Why, baby,” she eried, and dropped on her 
knees beside the woehegond Eipddle of fut that lay in 
her path. % 

Mitzi—that afternoon when Maureen he left her— 
had been ailing., Now she was very ill. Her Maltese fur 
looked wet and sticky, her eyes were dull, and a curious 
third lid was half covering them. Maureen held the slice 
of liver, nearly unwrapped, under the feverish nose, and 
the cat shivered. 

“Oh, heavens,” worried Maureen, “maybe I should 
call a vet. But“Mitzi’s never been ill before, and | 
wouldn’t know where to find one.” Her voice took on a 
beseeching note, “ Mitzi, where does it hurt?” 

The cat made a supreme effort. She rolled over, half- 
way, on her back, and tried to pose, with a head ducked 
sidewise. Maureen said softly, “You angel! Nobody 
else loves you, but I do. You never tried to take out one 
of my eyes!” 

It was as if the cat understood. She tried, patheti- 
cally, to purr. She rubbed her face feebly against 
Maureen’s outstretched hand. And then suddenly she 
collapsed and straightened out in a dreadful way, and 
her mouth went a little open. And then, as Maureen 
knelt beside her, agonized, she gave one small, convul- 
sive shiver and was very still. And in the stillness 
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Mauréen heard herself saying aloud and very stupidly— 
“She’s dead. Mitzi’s dead.” 


MITZI HAD come to Maureen when Maureen was a 
little girl in pinafores and pigtails. She had come to the 
garden gate—a starving scrap of fur and bones. An 
outcast probably, because she was a female. Maureen 
had taken her in and comforted her, and fed -her, and 
loved her with the intensity of an only child who has 
never owned a pet. 

Maureen’s widowed mother didn’t like cats. “Well, 
keep her until we can find a home,” she compromised. 
But came a day when Maureen, tiptoeing quietly in 
from school, found her mother playing with the kitten. 
And then it was all over but the shouting. 

Mitzi lived with Maureen and her mother until Maur- 
een was almost eighteen. And when Maureen’s mother 
died, and Maureen—too heartbroken to be coherent and 
too brash to be properly scared—took the insurance 
money and came to New York, Mitzi journeying with 
her. 

It all came back to Maureen as she knelt beside the 
cat’s limp body. Her first sight of the city; her first 
room in the village; art classes at night, and the trick 
of line and observation that had made her faulty tech- 
nique seem unimportant to the smarter magazines. . . 
Success—it had seemed elusive—but Maureen, looking 
back, realized that she had had a comparatively easy 
time of it. And yet despite short-cuts and a series of 
breaks, she had known tense moments of discourage- 
ment—when the insurance money was almost gone; 
when at last she was on her own. And she had been so 
lonely at times that only Mitzi stood between her soul 
and heaven knows what! 

Despair and hope, near poverty and unidentifiable 
pain! Often, when most forlorn, Maureen had sat in 
the window, holding Mitzi, and Mitzi had purred sym- 
pathetically while Maureen’s hot tears fell upon her 
furry head. Maureen had sent more than one suitor 
packing because of criticism directed toward Mitzi. 
Even Derek Vane—almost her promised husband—was 
hanging in the balance, due to Mitzi’s undisguised 
dislike. 

Maureen stretched out shaking fingers and touched 
the cat’s quiet grey body. And as she did so her life—the 
last fourteen years of it, anyway—passed before her like 
a glancing cavalcade. Mechanically she smoothed the 
soft fur, and then all at once she was crying. Crying so 
bitterly that she shook all over. And then, blindly, she 
was up on her feet and running. Running out of the 
studio, racing down the two flights of stairs, and down 
the high stoop, tearing, as if pursued, across Washington 
Square. It was the need of human companionship and 
understanding that drove her through the Arch, glowing 
palely in the spring dark. It was an odd sense of fear 
that made her shrink from the sight of the young lovers, 
whispering cheek to cheek on their park bench. It was a 
desire for comfort that sent her, helter-skelter, through 
the door of the restaurant and across the floor to the 
table that Derek Vane still shared with the tall, loosely 
built John Stark. She was unaware of the voices that 
hailed her as she went past —voices saying, “ Back again, 
Maureen?” “‘What’s the hurry, angel?” 

She was crying in hard little gasps as she collapsed 
in the extra chair that Derek Vane, his face a curiously 
meaningless blur, pulled out for her. 


IT WAS John Stark who said swiftly, “What's wrong?” 
And strangely enough it was to John Stark that 
Maureen first told her trouble. 
“It’s Mitzi,” she said, staring up piteously into his 
face, “* Mitzi’s dead . ee 
John Stark looked puzzled. “‘ Mitzi?” he asked. 
Derek Vane was reaching over to pat Maureen’s hand. 
“Why, darling,” he laughed. To John Stark he made 


Granted an old cat is dead... well, what of that? 
Agreed that it died in the most surprising city in 
world ... How could that possibly affect the lives of 


so many people? . . . it’s all a very human story 
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“Nothing,” she smiled faintly back at him. “Why?” 

“Nonsense. Of course there is. Tell your future 
husband all about it.” 

But she wouldn’t. She tried to take his mind from it, 
and they danced to the perfect music on the perfect 
dance floor. The place was filled with a gay summery 
crowd, glamor lurked in the lights and music, and the 
stage was set. But in spite of anything she could do, the 
evening missed. The spark wasn’t there. And Barry, 
not understanding the reason for its absence, grew 
worried and anxious. In the taxi, going home, he 
brought up the question again. 

“Something’s bothering you, Joan,” he said abruptly. 
“This afternoon you seemed happy enough, and 
tonight you’re not. Regretting your bargain, by any 
chance?” 

She reached out her hand to him, smiling reassur- 
ingly. “Of course not, Barry. I’m delighted with my 
bargain.” She hesitated, knowing she had to begin some 
sort of defense. “‘But—well, listen to me, Barry, and 
don’t be cross.” 

“Don’t tell me you’ve changed your mind,” he said, 
trying to keep it light, “‘so soon?” 

“No . . . But I want to give you a chance to change 
yours.” 

He laughed, and she could hear the relief in it. 
“Sporting of you, darling, but forget about it.” 

“I’m serious, Barry. Please listen to me. You did it 
all in such a hurry. You threw overboard ideas you’d 
been years getting together. I don’t want you to regret 
it at your leisure.” 

“Let me worry about that, Joan,” he said, a touch of 
anger making his voice sharp. 

“It’s my worry, too.” She looked at him beseechingly. 
“Barry, please, let’s leave it the way it was for a while. 
Let’s not be bound and pledged. Let’s go along—try it 
out—and if for any reason either of us wants to get out 
of it, we can.” 

His brows drew together in a puzzled frown. “Sounds 
queer to me. I’m afraid I don’t quite understand it. A 
girl gets engaged in the afternoon, and that same night 
wants to leave herself a way out. You must be head over 
heels in love with me, my dear.” 

Suddenly she leaned forward and kissed him. It was 
the only way to answer the doubt she could feel growing 
in him. “Barry, Iam. But I want us both to be sure. 
Please—please do it this way, because I ask you to.” 

In the end he agreed, but reluctantly. He was 
humoring a childish whim in which he could see no 
sense at all. But if she wanted it this way; if it meant 
as much to her as it seemed to mean 

“All right,” he said shortly. “‘That’s that. Now 
what'll we do tomorrow?” 

Tomorrow. She didn’t want to think of what to- 
morrow might bring. And she didn’t want to see him 
again for a while. The strain was too much; thinking 
constantly herself of this thing that hung over her, and 
trying to keep him in ignorance of it. Suddenly a solu- 
tion occurred to her. 

“TI can’t see you tomorrow, Barry,” she said quickly. 
“I’m sorry. I’m going up to the country to visit my 
young sister. I promised her. But as soon as I get 
back—” 

They left it at that. Barry went home, puzzled and 
dissatisfied with the turn things had taken. Joan spent a 
sleepless night, tossing restlessly. Next afternoon she 
boarded a train for Chatham, in southern Connecticut. 
She hadn’t intended to go, but she didn’t want to see 
Barry again for a while. 


A COUPLE of hours later she stepped from the train 
into the small and pleasant Connecticut village, and 
went at once to telephone Anne. The booth was occu- 
pied, and she waited outside, watching incuriously the 
people who came and went in the small country drug- 
store. 

A woman, tall and regal-looking, stepped from a 
limousine at the curb and entered the store. Joan’s eyes 
followed her, fascinated; at the same moment the 
woman’s glance, falling on her, lighted with recognition, 
She crossed the store quickly. 

“Miss Marshall,” she said. 

“Mrs. Thornton,” Joan answered. 

The two women looked at each other. “ You’ve come 
to see me?” Mrs. Thornton asked. 

“I’m visiting my sister. She’s at a camp near here.”” 

Joan’s eyes, measuring the other woman, encountered 
such cool unconcern, that she hesitated. 


such assurance, » thé 
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only to lose it again with tragic suddenness 
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There in a far corner she saw them. Anne's blond head rested against the boy's shoulder, 
and they both looked flushed and sleepy. 
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Joan Marshall bad resigned ber position as secretary 
to wealthy young Barry Hunt when be bad fallen in love 
with ber. She realized that they moved in different circles 
and Barry’s family would never accept ber. John Thornton, 

~ an uncle of Barry, offers Joan a position on his staff but she 
is forced to resign that too, when Mr. Thornton tells ber 
that be is becoming more and more attracted to ber. She 
leaves, but be continues ber salary until she can find another 
job. ' 

Joan’s sister, Anne, bas come to New York to seek 
success as a singer and Joan and Dick Redding, a young 
playwright living in the same building as the Marshall 
sisters, see ber off on the train to a summer camp where 
one of New York’s foremost singing teachers bas consented 
to give ber lessons. Anne writes an annoyed letter to Joan 
when she does not visit ber but Joan finds it impossible 
with the worry of seeking a job on ber mind. But all ber 
worries and unbappiness seem at an end when Barry 
comes to ber and asks ber to marry bim. At last Joan feels 
that she bas found ber true happiness, but suddenly she 
receives a telephone call from Jobn Thornton, who says be 
must see ber. 


closed carefully, Jaan waited for him to begin. She 

had come at once after his phone call, spurred by an 
urgency she sensed in his voice. And now, seated 
opposite him in the familiar room, she waited. 

“I won’t waste time, Joan,” he began abruptly. “I’m 
afraid I’ve involved you in—something not very 
pleasant. Mrs. Thornton has learned certain things.” 

Joan’s heart pounded suddenly. 

“T mean the cheques,” he went on quickly. “She may 
use them to get something she wants.” 

“Something she wants?” Joan echoed vaguely. “What 
does she want?” 

“A divorce, I’m afraid.” 

A divorce. The word dropped, a leaden weight, 
between them. “Go on,” Joan said quietly. “Tell me 
all of it.” 

She listened carefully. In some way he didn’t under- 
stand, his wife had suspected about Joan. Not, at first, 
about Joan specifically; but about someone. He may 
have given it away himself—he didn’t know. It was 
hard to hide the thought of her, when he was filled 
with it. 

So he may have given it away. At any rate, his wife 
had come to his office a day she knew he wouldn’t be 
there. She had waited—here, in his private room. His 
papers had been accessible to her—chequebook, bank 
statements, cancelled cheques, everything. Now the 
cancelled cheques made out to Joan were missing. 

“She knows all about it,” he said quietly. “‘ And she’s 
waiting. She has proof J gave you money long after you 
left my employ. That’s all she needs.” 

Sudden anger flared in Joan. “ Proof you were gener- 
ous—considerate!” she cried hotly. 

He shrugged, looking at her gravely. “Proof you 
meant something to me, Joan.” 

Her eyes met his squarely. “She couldn’t believe 
there was anything wrong, Mr. Thornton. It would be 
too unjust—too terribly unfair—” She fumbled help- 
lessly. “Why, whatever you did, you did simply to be 
decent. She must believe it! It’s the truth, and you 
must make her believe it.” 

“T can tell her the truth, Joan. She may or may not 
believe it.” He hesitated, and a frown ridged his fore- 
head deeply. “Even if she does, she may still take an 
unfair advantage.” 

There was a moment’s silence, while Joan tried to 
realize the full import of what he was saying. Then he 
had come over and was standing before her, looking 
down at her anxiously. “I wouldn’t have had this 


[: JOHN THORNTON’S private office, the door 


She 





brushed past him. "I'm looking for 
someone," she said abruptly. 
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happen to you, Joan, not for anything in the world.” 

“TI know.” They stared at each other, lost for a 
moment. Then Joan came back to the thing that 
pulled at her mind. 

“T wan’t believe she'll do it, Mr. Thornton. She won’t 
want a divorce when she knows the truth.” 

He shook his head. His eyes looked tired and hopeless. 
“T’m afraid she’s wanted one for a long time; for reasons 
that have nothing to do with you, my dear.” He hesi- 
tated, remembering. “ We've been—not very close, Mrs. 
Thornton and I, for a number of years. If it hadn’t been 
for the children—” 

“She wouldn’t take the children!’ Joan’s quick cry of 
protest held full knowledge of what the children meant 
to him. 

The shadows seemed to deepen around his eyes. “‘She 
never could before. ‘She knew I could fight any action 
that gave her the children. But now—” 

““Now—what?” 

“Now she has what she needs. She may use it.” 

Joan’s mind was whirling, but she tried to be logical. 


- “But they aren’t grounds, Mr. Thornton, these few 


cheques—” 

“In another state they would be grounds. She’d be in 
the right. Oh, she’d make sure of that.” A note of 
unwilling bitterness crept into his voice. “‘She’d be right 
before the world—depend on it. Money can do so 
much, my dear.” 

Joan stared at him helplessly, not wanting to believe. 
“You mean she would use this—this thing you’ve tried 
to do for me—to get a divorce and custody of the 
children?” 

“She may. I’m afraid she will. And if she does, I 
wanted you to know about it, to be prepared.” He 
stopped, looking at her quietly. “It hasn’t been easy— 
telling you this.” 

“I know. I’m glad you did. I’d rather know about 
it now.” Then, at a new thought, she added bitterly, 
“Tt’ll make a nice morsel for the papers. Of course they 
won’t miss it. Mrs. John Hunt Thornton, social 
arbiter- 

“I'll keep it out,” he broke in quickly. “TIL do 
everything I can to keep it out.” 

“But you can’t. It'll be news.” 

“T’ll accept her terms. You won’t be mentioned at all. 
I'll do anything to spare you that.” 

To spare her! Oh, but he couldn’t spare her, no 
matter how he tried! He might keep it out of the 
papers, away from the gaze of curious thousands; but it 
would still reach the small few who mattered. It would 
still reach Barry. It would be whispered about in his 
world. The girl he was to marry—the cause of his aunt’s 
divorce. Innocent or guilty, it hardly mattered. The 
naming was enough. The naming was too much. 

When she went home at last, she was filled with a 
deep and bitter resentment. Not at John Thornton—he 
had done everything he could, and she didn’t blame 
him for anything; but at the way things kept breaking 
for her. She had gone to work for John Thornton simply 
in order to escape Barry. And now, in the very hour 
Barry had asked her to marry him—an hour that should 
have been filled with ecstasy and anticipation—it was 
her very association with Thornton that threatened to 
spoil everything. She had a sense of being blocked at 
every turn, and a feeling of helplessness to do anything 
about it, that was nothing less than infuriating. 


BUT WHEN Barry arrived at six, she was ready, and 
she tried to carry if off. She tried to hide her worry 
behind a conscious gaiety. But Barry sensed it almost 
at once. 

“What’s the matter, Joan?” he asked as they seated 
themselves at their favorite table in Mardi’s. 
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O ONE in Melville was better liked than Katie 

Campbell. Katie was aware of her popularity, 

she loved her friends, but friendship did not fill 
a certain void that was all too evident in her life. She 
was the sort of girl that is described as “always a brides- 
maid but never a bride.” Katie’s life lacked romance, 
and always had. 

She was a big girl—not fat, but tall and big boned. 
She had big hands and big feet. She had a good figure 
and carried herself well. You would have thought, 
looking at her, that she would have been a good athlete, 
that she would play an excellent game of tennis and 
drive a golf ball straight down the fairway. You would 
have been wrong. Katie loved sports, loved any kind of 
game, but she was the worst tennis player at the club, 
and her golf game would not have suffered had she used 
a garden spade or her mother’s gold-handled umbrella 
for a driver. Katie had very little muscular co-ordina- 
tion. In other words, Katie was clumsy. 

As long back as her friends could remember, Katie 
was always falling over something—her own feet, if 
nothing else was in the way—or knocking a vase or a 
lamp from a table. Everyone still remembered the 
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Christmas Eve when Katie was about fourteen, when 
the Girl Guides were trimming a tree at the Community 
House, and Katie, with a gold star in her hand, started 
valiantly up the stepladder. Katie’s foot went between 
two rungs of the ladder and Katie and the ladder and 
the gold star were fished out of the tree that was practi- 
cally wrecked. And there was the time, the next sum- 
mer, that Katie, wearing a white organdie dress with a 
blue sash, went to Leila Payne’s party and sat in the 
box of warm chocolates she had brought as a birthday 
gift. 

Such things were tragic in childhood. Katie’s clumsi- 
ness caused her painful embarrassment that years of 
bitter tears did not wash away. But as she grew older 
she accepted her lack of grace more calmly. “‘There’s 
nothing I can do about it,”’ she said with a broad grin, 
and went merrily on her way with only minor devasta- 
tions. 

But also, as she grew older, another sorrow, less acute 
but nevertheless a sorrow, became more important to 
her than the ill-use of her hands and feet. She realized 
that romance was just something she read about or 
enjoyed at the movies. Katie always had a date for a 





Kate had all she could stand. She 
swung the steering wheel with all 
her strength at the man's head. 





















party; every hostess was careful to arrange an escort 
for her. This was not hard to do for everyone liked 
Katie. She was a good sport, good-natured, and eager 
to do her share of everything. However, the boys 
who took Katie to parties usually said good night at 
the door when they brought her home, and they always 
brought her directly home, never going, as so many 
couples did, for a late drive along the river road, never 
sitting for a few minutes in the porch swing that Katie 
kept filled with comfortable cushions just in case. 

The years moved on and Katie frequently walked 
down the aisle of the church, wearing crepe or organdie, 
carrying roses or garden flowers, and watched her 
friends marry. Some moved to other towns, some 
settled down in charming little houses in Melville. 
Katie still lived in the white-columned house with her 
mother. 

Katie’s years approached thirty, and, with the excep- 
tion of a couple of unattached men, she was the only 
unmarried person in the younger set of Melville. She 
could always be counted on to fill in for a dinner party, a 
fourth at bridge—she played a good game when she 
kept her mind on the cards—serve on any committee 
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IVE COUPLES every day were granted divorces 
Fi: Canada last year. A total of 1,870 broken 

marriages in 365 days. Divorce has increased 100 
per cent in this country since 1931. And with this 
trouble staring Canadians in the face, the Senate pon- 
ders a bill to widen grounds for divorce. 

The history of marital disunity is as old as Adam and 
Eve. Moses wrote of letters of divorcement, ‘‘When a 
man in the hardness of his heart could put away his 
wife.” In Ancient China, there was a famous case 
recorded in the twelfth century B.C. with non-suppor* 
cited as grounds. In Europe, before the Reformation, 
there were two forms of divorce, both in control of the 
Church: one, what is now termed separation, divorce 
a mensa et thoro, meaning from bed and board; the other, 
annulment. Henry VIII first brought the question 
before the English Parliament, though bills passed at 








with jurisdiction in this matter since before Confedera- 
tion. New Brunswick is unique in having adultery a 
punishable crime. If it were removed from the list of 
crimes, the Legislature feels this would have a tendency 
to widen the opportunities for divorce. Whether be- 
cause of this or for other causes, divorce in that province 
has only increased from ten cases in 1918 to fifty-four in 
1937. 

Looking at statistics, it is observed that divorce has 
followed the age-old injunction, ““Go West.” Ontario, 
with an estimated population of 3,690,000 had 596 
decrees last year, while British Columbia, with a popu- 
lation of only 750,000, had almost an equal number 
with 589, 

In 1918, the number of marriages in Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia was equal. The former had sixty- 
five divorces, the latter, twenty-four. Twenty years 


If you think the divorce problem in Canada is not 
a serious one, consider the shocking figures in this 
concise summary of what is happening today. Can 
the women of Canada afford to be casual about it? 


that time were really annulments, It was not until 1700 
that divorce as such was granted. 

Canada’s first decree was registered 188 years ago 
in Nova Scotia, two years after Halifax was founded. It 
raised a considerable stir in London, where it was felt 
that the “Colonials” were interfering with the rights of 
the Ecclesiastical Tribunals. In spite of objections on 
this score, when the first legislature of Nova Scotia sat 
in 1758, authority was given for the first divorce statute 
in Canada. 

Prince Edward Island and Quebec have always stood 
aloof from divorce. The cases of both go to the Senate. 
Last year Quebec had forty-three decrees. But P. E. I. 
has only had five cases since Confederation. 

The Maritimes and British Columbia have had courts 
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passed. Now, though British Columbia’s marriage rate 
has only doubled over that of the Eastern province, her 
annual divorce rate has increased thirteen times. Thirty- 
six marital shipwrecks in Halifax’s harbor last year, to 
589 broken up on the shores of Vancouver’s inlet. 

Thirteen is an unlucky number in British Columbia, 
where one couple out of every baker’s dozen goes on the 
legal rocks, This is the highest divorce rate in Canada. 
Westerners give the explanation that theirs is still a 
pioneer country—and that pioneers are always ready 
to take a chance and make a change. Also, they say, 
Vancouver, because of its mild climate, attracts many 
transients. It has a shifting population, made more so 
by mining, lumbering and shipping. Contributing 
another cause to her high divorce rate is proximity to 
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the States and Hollywood. In this case propinquity is 
a good unmatchmaker! 

‘‘More romantic couples every year burn up the 
pavement tothe U.S. registry offices,” asserts one lawyer. 
“‘This condition, however, is being remedied to some 
extent since Washington, Michigan, Oregon, IIlinois, 
New Hampshire and Connecticut introduced time 
clauses. There are now twenty-seven States where it is 
compulsory to give notice of intent to wed. This makes 
it increasingly difficult for eloping couples to grab a 
marriage license at a moment’s notice. Gretna Greens 
are being closed up all over the world to protect young- 
sters from themselves. When five to fourteen days are 
required between getting the license and the wedding, 
it means cooling heels and cooling ardor. But much 
better to cool them outside of marriage than resorting 
to divorce immediately after,” 
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REGARD FOR a moment the growth of divorce in 
three conservative countries, where the law is more or 
less the same. These figures tell a sad story. 


Canada = 1916 1 divorce to every 970 marriages. 
19201 “ So) ee 4 
i ies eh) a 53 - 

England 

and Wales 19161 “ ur - 
a0 f°” a y 
19361 “ we ae - 


Australia 19161 “ oy te 65 ” 
1920 1 “é «“ “ec 45 “ee 
1934 1 «“ “ec “ 23 “ 


Australia, British Columbia, California—all three 
have high divorce rates—all three have mild climates. 
Many judges believe that the weather has a great deal 
to do with the tempo of living. There is a freer, looser 
life in the “hot spots,” which sends up the divorce rate. 

Adultery is at present the only ground for divorce 
in Canada. Thousands of Canadians, therefore, who 
have no wish to be physically unfaithful, go to the States 
to obtain their freedom. In 1922, the last year these 
figures were recorded, there were 1,368 Canadians 
divorced across the line. Yet Canada does not recognize 
United States divorce laws. Despite this fact, it is said 
that more Canadians get divorces in the State of Michi- 
gan than residents of that State. For a time even 
Mexico “Get Free Quick” methods were advertised. 
All that was necessary was to send a stamped addressed 
envelope and the fee to a lawyer in Mexico, and before 
you could say “Jack Robinson” you were single again. 
Florida divorces are popular now. Reno is feeling the 
pinch caused by keen competition. It is reported that 
Florida, looking around for tourist attractions, hit upon 
the scheme of shortening residence requirements and 
lowering legal fees. As a result, freedom-seekers flocked 
to the “Sunny South” to acquire a tan and as casually 
cut the marriage tie. 

Reno, suffering the pangs of acute divorce desertion, 
is believed to be on the verge of cutting her residence 
limit to six days, reducing her legal fees by half and 
offering other special inducements. 

“Recessions and depressions don’t hit our divorce 
business,” said one American. “‘We’ve got a stream- 
lined output of 600 decrees a day, if you divide 365 days 
into last year’s total of 219,000 divorces.” Ten times 
more per capita than Canada’s. 

Some of the reasons for the Twentieth Century 
Divorce Epidemic have been given by divorce judges. 
Here they are: Lack of culinary art; not enough respect 
for the “Thou shalt not covet” clause; too many drink- 
ing parties; too much “‘swing;” modern restlessness and 
instability; independence of women. 

“Women,” says Senator McMeans, who has spon- 
sored the new amendments to the Canadian divorce 
law, “don’t have to put up with what women of pre-War 
days had to. Since they were given ‘rights,’ way back 
in 1800 some time, divorce started growing. They can 
earn as well as men + Continued on page 27 
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by ANNE FERGUSON 


OOKING through the current magazines and newspapers, one 
may easily be amazed at the number of photographic illustrations 
used by the advertisers. Ten years ago a large percentage of the 

illustrations were created by the pen or brush of the artist. The same 
is not true today. Advertisers have turned to realism and real people. 
A smiling housewife tells you of the virtues of a famous soap; a radiant 
young beauty reveals the excellence of face powder, tooth paste or 
effective medicine. Who are these much-seen folks? Where do the 
advertisers find them? 

They are very human folks and come from many walks of life. 

A surprisingly large number are college trained. The discriminating 
advertising manager desires his products associated with the finest type 
of people. Needless to say, they must be wholesome and good looking 
—in some cases, beautiful. To some, the chance to model is a lifesaver 
between jobs. If they are successful in getting a reasonable number of 
assignments each week, they remain in # Continued on page 30 
















Kate was big and clumsy, too .. . but she managed 


to enjoy life, until she fell in love... what hap- 


pened next makes a hilarious story, dedicated 


particularly to those who believe that girls today 


ot ; 
haven’t got the stamina their grandmothers had 


for any cause. She was so kind about placing her time 
at the disposal of others that her friends sometimes 
imposed on her without meaning to do so. If a maid ora 
cook suddenly became ill, Katie thought nothing of 
arriving early to help arrange flowers or make sand- 
wiches, or even run errands. She réally liked to run 
errands because she liked to drive a car, although she 
drove badly. Her battered inexpensive roadster—every 
fender bore numerous dents, scars and scratches—was 
familiar to everyone in town. 

It wes Leila Payne, now married to Tod Gordon, 
who said at least once a week that “they” must find a 
man for Katie, that Katie was a peach and would make 
a swell wife. Leila really meant it. Every unattached 
man she or Gordon met and liked was immediately 
invited to dinner to meet Katie. The net results were 
just a series of pleasant dinners. Then a new man 
came to Melville. 

He was the new manager of the Melville Bank and 
was tall and rugged looking. He might have been good 
looking if he had not appeared so stern and unsmiling. 
His name was Wesley Mayburn. 


KATIE met him at the Gordons. She liked him and 
thought he might be very attractive if he would relax 
and forget to be a banker. She brought up the subject 
during the second rubber of bridge, making a casual 
remark about his stern looks. 

Wesley Mayburn laughed gaily. 

“Don’t let that fool you,” he said. “That’s just my 
banking face. I suppose I forgot to take it off.” 

After that the evening was a decided success. 

Presently Katie’s friends fell into the habit of asking 
Katie and Wesley together. Wesley took Katie to 
dinner parties, to bridge parties, to Saturday night 
dances at the club, but he did not hold her hand or look 
at her with adoring eyes. His attitude was as impersonal 
as it was friendly. But Katie still had hope. She knew 
she was in love with Wesley. 

Sometimes she felt she did not understand him, that 
she didn’t know him at all. He could be gay and 
charming one minute, stern and frowning the next. 
Often, she thought, she had caught a look of disapproval 
in his grey eyes, particularly at the club when the 
parties became a little boisterous. 

One Friday afternoon she sat with Wesley on the 
club terrace that overlooked the pool. Below them a 
group of the younger crowd were playing in the pool, 
shouting with laughter and making a good deal of noise. 
Katie saw that look in Wesley’s eyes. 

“Do you mind,” she said with a smile, “if they have 
fun?” 

“Certainly not,” he said with a trace of indignation. 
“] was just thinking that girls nowadays have very little 
modesty and very little restraint. Having a good time 
is all they think of.” 

“Why not?” Katie said. 

“Well, because there are so many other things worth 
while. I guess I’m old-fashioned, Katie. You see, I was 
brought up on a farm, a farm my grandfather literally 
cut out of the wilderness, and I’ve seen my grandmother 
and my mother do a man’s work. It made great women 
out of them. Girls nowadays aren’t like that. They 
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haven’t the courage and they lack stamina—and—er 

“Pioneer spirit?” Katie suggested, laughing. 

Wesley smiled. “You might call it that.” 

“And you might remember some of our women fliers,” 
she told him. 

“There are always exceptions,” he said. Then, after a 
pause, “Will you lunch with me tomorrow? My sister 
and her husband are driving down and I want them to 
meet you.” 

“Wes, I'd love to.” 


ea 


spun the sedan across the highway, through a Curve- 
Slow sign, and into the concrete culvert just this side o! 
the underpass. 


KATIE SAT UP, slightly dazed, and looked around. 
The front wheel of her car was smashed, a fender ripped 
off, the windshield broken, one headlight missing. She 
began to cry softly. Now she wouldn’t be able to meet 
Wes. And her dress—she regarded it with more tears. 
. Hep lovely new dress was torn from the waist down 


“Suppose I meet you here at the club. My car is ‘4 and sticky with black mud. She realized she wasn’t 


having its valves ground and—” 
“Tl pick you up. At the bank?” 
“All right. About twelve or a few minutes later.” 


IMMEDIATELY after breakfast the next morning 
Katie drove downtown and bought a new print dress— 
yellow lilies and pale green leaves on a white back- 
ground—and a big straw hat with a green ribbon she 
couldn’t afford. She tried not to think of the expense, 
she only wanted to look her best for Wesley’s sister. 

A few minutes before twelve Katie, resplendent in the 
new dress and hat, drove up to the bank. With her usual 
lack of skill she drove into the curb too fast, and 
promptly and not too gently bumped into a big black 
sedan. Before she had time to see what damage was 
done, the driver of the sedan leaned out the window and 
told her in abusive terms what he thought of women 
drivers. Katie was trying to think of a withering retort 
when two men with suitcases rushed out of the bank and 
into the sedan. The driver said something about Katie’s 
car and one of the men cursed him, and the sedan shot 
from the curb at amazing speed, dragging Katie’s car 
behind it. Only then did she realize that her front 
bumper was firmly hooked over the rear bumper of the 
big sedan. 

The sedan went through Melville faster than any fire 
truck ever dared. Katie yelled and blew her horn in 
frantic staccato squawks and hung onto the steering 
wheel desperately. Twice, just beyond the town limits, 
the sedan zigzagged suddenly in an effort to lose Katie. 
The bumpers were too firmly locked to be dislodged by 
such tactics. 

In the next few minutes Katie’s fear gave way to 
increasing anger. The men in the sedan knew they were 
dragging her car for she had seen one of them look back 
through the rear window; they knew and yet they 
didn’t stop. And she would miss her date with Wesley. 
Putting on brakes did no good, she was afraid she would 
wreck her car, so she did nothing but hold her hat with 
one hand and the steering wheel with the other and 
hope for the best. 

Ahead she could see the long downgrade and the 
curve leading to the railway underpass. Then she 
realized the sedan was cutting over to the left side of the 
highway, and knew the driver would try to throw her off 
on the curve. She felt the rear wheel of her car slip off 
the concrete, she heard the bumpers rip apart. She 
slammed on brakes as her car went into the ditch. In 
the next moment she was sailing through air that was 
suddenly filled with the sounds of a terrific crash. 

The weight of Katie’s car had dragged the sedan off 
the concrete also, and the sudden release of that weight 


hofpet, with a useless steering wheel in her hands. Then 
slf@Saw the wrecked sedan. 

She got to her feet and, with fire in her eye, walked 
down the highway, still clutching the steering wheel. 
When she reached the sedan she saw the driver slumped 
down in his seat, another man hanging limply out a 
window, blood trickling down his face, a third man, 
groggy and battered, struggling to drag a crushed suit- 
case through a door. At the sight of Katie the man 
cursed her and reached inside his torn coat. 

Katie had had all she could stand. Her car was 
smashed, her new dress ruined, her date with Wes 
spoiled, and now this stupid fool, who was the cause of 
it all, was cursing her. Katie swung the steering wheel 
with all her strength against the man’s head. The 
curses stopped abruptly, an automatic fell to the 
ground, 

Katie said, ““Ohhhh,” and swallowed hard. Then she 
saw the neat packages of bills spilling out of the suitcase, 
and she said, “Ohhhhhh!” again. 

Behind her, at the top of the hill, sirens screamed as 
half a dozen cars rushed over the crest. Katie suddenly 
felt weak, her knees were shaking, she wanted to sit 
down. She put her foot on the automatic and pushed it 
into the mud instead. 

The cars slid to a stop, men swarmed over the high- 
way, Wesley among the first. He jumped the ditch, 
rushed to Katie and put his arm around her. 

“Katie, are you hurt?” he demanded breathlessly. 

Katie, a bit shaky, said, “‘No. No. But’—she 
touched the automatic with her toe—‘I—I had to 
hit him.” 

Wesley stared at the man on the ground, at the 
automatic in the mud, at the money on the running 
board of the sedan. 

“‘Katie, you’re the bravest woman I know. To think 
that you saved the bank’s money and caught—Why, 
why,” he stammered in admiration, “ you—you’re made 
of pioneer stuff. How did you do it?” 

“They smashed my car, Wes, and—” 

“Never mind, darling, we can buy you another one.” 

There were a dozen people around them but only 
Katie was conscious of the word “‘we.” She looked at 
Wes, saw the adoration in his eyes, and put her arms 
around him, knocking off his hat. She was far too happy 
to think about anything but her own happiness. It was 
no use explaining, now, that her exhibition of “ pioneer 
stuff”? was because of him, her dress, her car, and not the 
bank’s money. 

She wasn’t sure he, being a banker, would und::retan” 
anyway. # 


ha She was simply sitting in a muddy ditch, mad as a 
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Ena was going to fight him? He seemed to feel it. 

“Your wife can tell you all about it. I’ve told her,” 
said the girl. 

“My son isn’t going to prison!” Ena breathed. 

“se P . » ”? 

rison ! 
**Jack’s ixed ith s ricked people. He’s 
Jack’s got mixed up with some wicked people. He’s 
in trouble, Harry. He’s taken money, and In two days it 
’ « . © 

° . °*,9 

will be discovered, and—and it’s got to be put back. 
* 1s!” 
Five hundred pounds! 

“Five hundred pounds!” 

He felt as old as Ena looked, though he wasn’t going 
to find any five hundred pounds. No. Not he. But the 

y I 
very size of the sum staggered him. 

“How could Jack spend five hundred pounds?” 

“It soon goes,” said the girl. “He was on a half- 
commission basis with a firm of turf accountants for a 
week or two 

“What turf accountants?” 

She mentioned a name as one who knew. 

“That dirty gang!” Harry exclaimed. 


“You'd better be careful, Mr. Clintan. That’s libel- 
lous!” the girl said. And her eyes glinted at him. Into 
her pebble eyes came a spark. 

He had known she was dangerous. 

“Well, go on about Jack,” he said. 

“Jack’s only done what a lot of other fellows have 
done before him and got away with. He’s taken bets— 
oh, you know how I mean—and then said they weren’t 
received till too late if the horses had won. And if they 
lost, well, he was safe on velvet. But the firm hoofed 
him out; and some clients are making an enquiry.” 

I must get it all out of her, Harry thought. 

**And what about this roadhouse stunt?” 

“Roadhouse!” Ena cried. 

“Well, that’s what he wanted the money for. That’s 
what he was trying to make it for.” 

“And for you.” 

“Not much for me,” the girl said. “You’re right 
about your son being selfish. He’s a hog.” 

“You said you loved him!” Ena cried. 


Illustrated by 
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“She doesn’t love him,” Harry said quietly. And he 
asked the girl: ‘Well, where do you come in?” 

“Where do I come in?” she answered slowly. “Well, 
you see—I know. That’s how I come to be here with 
you.” 

“Blackmail!”’ Harry said. 

“Blackmail?” she echoed. She invested her voice with 
shocked surprise, even righteousness. “Certainly not!” 

“What’s your game then?” 

“Only to help Jack. You see, Jack’s talked to me.” 

“T see. Jack has talked. Have you told that precious 
firm what you know?” 

“T haven’t been asked—yet.” 

Harry got up and shook himself together. 

“T’Il ask you to go, and my wife and I will have a 
little talk alone.” 

“When shall I come back? Or when shall Jack come 
to see you? It shouldn’t be left too long. He’s having 
to dodge about, as it is.” 

Harry passed his hands over his grey face and his 
thinning hair. ‘The day after tomorrow. Or—or I'll see 
you in town.” 

“TI shall be there with you, then, Harry,” Ena said, 

Harry escorted the girl out. 

Now he could speak still more frankly. “I take it you 
and Jack are going shares if I come through with the 
cash?” 

She only looked blankly at him, but he knew that 
this was the arrangement. She went away in her racketty 
red car. Probably she and Jack shared the car, on some 
dishonest basis. 


WE’VE NEVER had a car, Harry thought, as he turned 
to go indoors. Strange thought—this female blond 
beast and Jack had cars, roadhouses, horse-racing bets 
in their lives; tonight they’d probably spend’ a pound 
dining somewhere—that sort always found petty cash 
somehow, somewhere. But he and Ena counted every 
halfpenny; stinted, almost starved now and again; fore- 
went their holidays; hadn’t been to a theatre for years— 
because of Jack. 

Their very small house was the same to which they 
had gone as bride and bridegroom twenty-three years 
ago. Only seventeen she had been, and he twenty-one 
—but proudly ready for the greatest of responsibilities. 

During these years they had improved the house, 
even though he had not achieved his ambition of moving 
Ena into a larger, richer one. They cared for it. It was 
pretty. “‘It’ll be yours one day,” Ena had, no doubt, 
rashly told Jack. And, pausing in the patch of front 
garden, before again facing his wife, Harry loved their 
home dearly. 

It shouldn’t go on and on like this; and end like this. 
No, he thought. I’ve got to win! And I’ve got to make 
it quick and hard this time! It’s the only way. 

And he went in. 

But the irrevocable decision hesitated as soon as he 
saw her—Jack’s mother, mystically dedicated, fierce 
with the maternal rage that no man knew. 

If he lost her! 

Supposing—already he faced the thought; it had 
presented itself to him the last time that she had battled 
with him for Jack—she left him; took her loved body 
and her loved face and little hands and dear ways right 
out of his life? Or suppose her body stayed with him in 
their house, but her heart, her soul, her love, left him? 

As he stepped back over the threshold she was there 
saying: “I’ve lighted the fire. Come in quickly, dear!” 
Putting her soft thin arm in his and leading him back 
to the living room. + Continued on page 38 
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At Last We Live 


Do you blame this father for the course 
he took in an impossible situation ? 


by MAY EDGINTON 


her name was Betty. They’d never seen or heard 
of her before, and wished never to see or hear of 
her again, only that was going to be expensive. 

Or would it, in the long run, be less expensive than 
letting her marry Jack; giving her, as it were, permanent 
right-of-way in this little home which, still, they man- 
aged to keep preciously; which still was very dear to 
them? Which, in fact, represented, almost, their only 
security, since, in spite of all that had happened, they 
had never taken the step of raising money on it—an 
ordinary and conservative relief enough, which they 
had agreed in resisting. 

The other security which the Clintans held was 
Harry’s endowment policy; soon to mature. 

So far, that, too, had never been borrowed on. 

Years ago, they had realized, too, the value of secrecy 
in financial affairs. 

So they had been cautious. “I don’t think IJ’ve ever 
let Jack know,” Ena said, trying to remember all the 
past intimacies of talk, all the little soft, confidential 
moments, which a mother might surely permit herself, 
even with a son like Jack. 

“He’s sharp; he guesses there’s something more to 
squeeze out of us,” Harry said, that morning; when a 
strange female voice had telephoned while they were at 
breakfast; the voice of someone, who evidently had 
been apprised of the hour of Harry’s departure to, and 
return from, the City. “And he’s told this—this girl. 
Don’t you say much to her if she comes before I’m back. 
And he’ll send her before I’m back—mark my words!” 

“Harry, it—it’s ghastly to speak of our son like that.” 

“It’s you I’m thinking of,” he said. 

And indeed it was Ena of whom he thought. His wife, 
mother of Jack. Mothers like Ena—good mothers of 
bad sons—were problems a man couldn’t deal with. 

He knew how to deal with Jack all right. Man to 
man. Hard and sharp. Jack was no longer a boy. He 
was twenty-two. Harry knew with certainty that there 

_was only one thing to do with him now; and that was 
to kick him out. 

They were fighting at their last outposts—the house 
and life insurance; but he knew that Ena was beginning 
to think: After all, we’ve got that. We can still help 
Jack. We must help Jack. 

As he had expected, he found the awful girl in the 
sitting room with Ena, when he got home on the eve of 
the new crisis. He had known for quite a time that crisis 
must be coming. They hadn’t seen Jack for some weeks, 
but setting secret enquiries afoot, Harry had heard this 
and that about his son’s new activities. He was mixed 
up somehow with a roadhouse scheme which the pclice 
were watching. 

“Blond beast!” The girl was blond, by art; and a 
beast by nature. Blond beast. He summed her up 
quickly. 

Ena, of course, knew nothing of that type of girl. 
Instinct might warn her, but instinct wasn’t enough. 

She was short but not small; well made up, cheaply 
and smartly dressed; with red-hazel eyes hard as 
pebbles. 

“Harry, dear; here’s Jack’s friend. 
Betty.” 


ih LAST straw blew in with the girl. She said 


Her name’s 


“Miss Betty what?” he asked bluntly. 

“Everyone just calls me Betty,” 

He looked at her, and she looked at him; 
and each knew what the other thought. She 
had been sitting talking with Ena—with a 
terrified mother ill with worry, and had seen 
exactly how she might be dealt with. 

But Harry was not only a man with hard 
business experience, but a husband and 
father at the very end of his tether. 

“A friend of Jack’s,” he echoed, looking at 
her sharply. The sitting-room door had been 
open, and he had come in quickly, after 
sighting that car of ill-omen; carrying his hat 
and wearing his shabby overcoat, which was 
not quite as shabby as his suit. Now he 
stepped out into the hall again to hang up 
the hat and shed the overcoat; and he stood 
there a moment quite still, hoping he’d be 
firm, knowing he must be firm. 

There was dire catastrophe impending, or 
surely even Jack wouldn’t have sent a girl 
like that to his mother. 

Ena had given the girl tea. The remains of 
their thin, daintily-cut bread-and-margarine, 
and very plain cake, were on the table. 


HARRY CAME in again and sat down. The 
autumn evening was very chilly, but they 
lighted no fire yet in this house. He looked 
for a moment consideringly at the laid but 
unlit kindling, and thought: There ought to 
be a good fire, roaring and crackling away. 
And a new carpet. 

The girl was watching him without fear, 
ready for anything he might be going to say; 
obviously holding the ace of trumps. 

Harry’s enquiring eyes were coldly fixed 
upon her. “Why do you give us the pleasure 
of a visit, Miss. . . ?” 

“Just call me Betty, as I said before. Well, 
you know in a way, I’ve come here for Jack.” 

Harry saw Ena tremble in her chair, saw 
her fingers twitch, and tightly intertwine. He felt her 
agony. 

“About time we heard of Jack. We haven’t had so 
much as a line for—let’s see?” 

“Three weeks and a half,” Ena almost whispered. 

“‘He’s been awfully busy,” the girl informed them. 

“So I’ve heard.” 

“Heard!” she echoed. “‘What’ve you heard? Jack’s 
told me you’d probably been spying on him. ‘Look out 
for trouble,’ he said . . .” 

“Did he indeed? Well, do tell my wife and me, 
straight out, what your errand is.” 

“*Jack’s got to have some money,” the girl said. 

“I thought so. But you see, since you seem to know 
our son well enough for him to discuss his parents with 
you”—she snapped her fingers at that. Harry had 
known she would easily lose her temper—* I may as well 
tell you that we’ve given every penny he’s ever going 
to have from us.” 

“Harry,” Ena said. 
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He turned to her then, away from the girl. “My 
dear, would you like to run away and leave this to me?” 

“No, Harry,” said Ena. 

The girl said: ‘It’s natural Jack’s mother should 
want to do her best for him. Jack trusts his mother.” 

“Once too often,” Harry answered. 

“Harry,” Ena said. “She has told me that she and 
Jack are very fond of each other.” 

“You want to marry our son?” he asked the girl. 

“Well, put it the other way. Jack wants to marry me.” 

**T don’t believe it,” said Harry. “He’s too selfish for 
marriage!” He was treating her roughly as she should 
be treated. “‘What exactly has happened; and what’s 
the money needed for?” 

The girl laughed. “‘What’s money ever needed for?” 

“There’s none here,” said Harry. 

“Harry, please!” 

And suddenly Ena sobbed right out. She put her 
hands over her face. Then she restrained herself, and 
dropped her hands in her lap again. 





—for anyone, indeed, who likes square meals 
that satisfy. (P. $. for ladies !— Ready-made soups 
really. You just add a can of water, heat, serve, 
and listen to the baritone murmurs of contentment.) 


BEAN WITH BACON. Mellow-tasting beans are a 


real favorite with men, and this is the “beany-est” soup you 
ever saw. A thick, smooth bean puree filled with munchy 
whole beans, and savored with fine bacon. Its “extra- 
beaniness” makes Campbell’s Bean with Bacon Soup 
stand out as great eating. 
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SCOTCH BROTH. A braw and hefty Scotch soup 


for hefty appetites. Campbell’s make a thick, hearty stock, 
cram it with tender meat and delicious Canadian vege- 
tables. A soup that’s thrifty in cost, but generous in good 
substantial eating. A hearty enough soup to be the main 


dish at lunch or supper. 


CHIC K E N N 0 0 D LE » Laboriously the good Canadian 


wives of long ago made chicken noodle soup for our fore- 
fathers’ delight. Campbell’s have re-created it for you 
(better than ever, old-timers say). A vigorous, flavorful 
broth, oodles of tender noodles, and chicken meat that 
melts in your mouth. History says your menfolk will like 
Campbell’s Chicken Noodle Soup. 


4 
VEGETABLE SOUP. sis is tne soup nousewives 


know as “a meal in itself”. It has a rich, slow-simmered 
beef broth and fifteen garden vegetables, and it seems 
to have everything folks want in a lunch or supper dish. 
It thoroughly satisfies appetites without any overstuffed 
aftermath. It nourishes. And it’s happy 

eating, too. Clever Canadian wives 

are making Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 

a pantry standby. 
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HAT DO the five years at Government House 

mean to the gracious chatelaines, who, as first 

ladies of the provinces, must learn to live in the 
spotlight of continual publicity? Since most women 
enjoy the role of hostess, the responsibilities which 
come to the wife of the Lieutenant-Governor may seem 
enjoyable ones, especially as she is hostess to so many 
world celebrities. But Government House demands 
much of its lady. 

Mrs. W. H. Covert, immediate ex-lady of Nova 
Scotia’s historic Government House, gave me a pene- 
trating insight into what was expected from the wife of 
a Lieutenant-Governor. 

“You hold Government House in trust for the people. 
That is why you are there, or, at least, that is the way 
I felt about my husband’s term. And for all the people, 
not only the rich. 

“You are attracted to Government House, naturally. 
It has social scope women can never expect to realize 
in their own homes. But the primary thought in a 
woman’s mind when she contemplates her five-year 
term at Government House is the realization that she 
must do everything in her power while there to promote 
the governorship of her husband.” 

“What is the first duty of the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
wife when she comes to Government House?” I asked 
her. 

“Her first duty,” she replied promptly, “is to equip 
herself with a proper retinue of servants. These include 
a butler, parlormaid and housemaids, a cook, cooks’ 


Mrs. George DesBrisa 


of Prince 


Edward Island. 


William J. Tupper 
of Manitoba. 


Mrs. 


: ret MacLaren 
Miss ™ or Brunswic 


assistant, houseman, gardener and a chauffeur. Then 
she must examine the stock of silver, linen and crystal 
ware and see that all is in readiness for entertainment. 

“She will find it a bit frightening at first. Everything 
is on so large a scale compared to her own home. It 
needs a lot of planning at first, like an architect planning 
a house. But once the foundation is laid, the rest is easy. 
A capable private secretary manages almost everything 
for her until she becomes accustomed to the routine 
herself. 

“After she has acquainted herself with her new duties, 
she must hold a public reception. This is one of her 
first public duties. The Lieutenant-Governor, in turn, 
holds a levee, on New Year’s Day, at which she does not 
appear at all. Soon she finds things are running smooth- 
ly, and Government House resumes its normal course.” 

“Are Government House ladies kept busy by their 
duties?” I continued. 

“Yes, they are.” She smiled. “The wife of the 
Lieutenant-Governor is an honorary member of every 
important women’s organization in the province, and as 
such is expected to attend various meetings held by 
them and, too, to entertain in their honor. She is often 
asked to present prizes at schools and colleges, and is 
expected to lend her patronage to charity bridges and 
dances. Sometimes, in connection with all this, she is 
expected to make brief speeches, although,” she em- 
phasized, “her work as hostess is the most important 
duty she has.” 

She has memories of many celebrities for whom she 
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‘irst Ladies 


of the 


Provinces 


by 
WESTON GAUL 


entertained while at Govern- 
ment House, this whimsical 
white-haired lady. Celebrities 
such as Lord and Lady Thank- 
erton, Lord and Lady Baden- 
Powell, High Commissioner Sir 
William Clarke and Lady Clarke 
Dame Janet Campbell, D.B.E., 
of London, England; the Mar- 
quis and Marchioness of Nor- 
manby; Miss Elizabeth Smellie, 
head of the Victorian Order of 
Nurses in Canada; former Gov- 
ernor-General Lord Bessborough 
and the Countess of Bessbor- 
ough. These are the type of 
visitors Government Houses re- 
ceive. 

“You find them so friendly,” 
she reminisced. “It is much like 
entertaining for the people of 
your own province, they are so 
marvellous in rallying around 
and co-operating with you while 
there.” 

The visit of Their Excellencies 
must, of course, be of a more 
formal nature. She recalled the 
visit during her stay at Govern- 
ment 4 Continued on page 38 
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Grow Slimmer... More Allurin g 
on the NEW BREAD DIET! 


BUY BREAD FROM 
YOUR BAKER 


The finest bread that can 
be baked today is sold by 
your local baker. His 
trained skill, scientific 
equipment—and the very 
finest materials—give you 
a loaf that is unsurpassed 
in wholesomeness and de- 
licious flavor. 





today. 






20 PAGE BOOK 


COMPLETE 


BREAD DIET GUIDE 


This valuable book tells you ll é 
just what you should weigh for 
your age and height — how 


much food you should eat to 

reach your ideal weight. Gives complete 
Bread Diet menus for a whole week — and 
ways to vary the menus to suit your needs. 
Years of time and thousands of dollars in 
laboratory and research expense went into 
this book. Many people consider it the most 
valuable book on sensible dieting ever 
printed. But you can have it FREE. Just fill 
out and mail coupon. 


Win Slender Grace , ner 
ane yet en Joy tncreased energy... 
Starving Yourself with no weakness, fatigue 


io new Bread Diet helps you P 
reduce without tricky menus 

or starvation rations. Each or jumpy merves 
meal is delicious and satisfy- 
ing—needs no special cook- ; 
ioe Aad wich wee wines ne | eee the lovely fall styles, you need a 
get two slices of bread—the 

safety element that keeps up 
your energy. If you want to 
reduce safely—and pleasantly 
—send for “The Bread Diet” 
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You lose excess weight 










slender, graceful figure. And you can 
have it—without resorting to extreme 
and dangerous measures. 


The Bread Diet offers you a safe new 
way to reduce. By substituting bread for 
the foods that are practically all starch, 
excess fat is converted into energy. You 
keep splendidly fit—with none of the 
weakness, fatigue or nervous irritability 
caused by extreme diets. 


Four years of research in leading labora- 
tories and universities are back of this new 
common-sense diet. These studies definitely 
proved that bread itself is not fattening—not 
just a starchy food as so many people supposed. 
Instead, it is a valuable combination of protein 
and energy-giving carbohydrates that actually 
helps to burn up fat. 


So if you long fora nee slim figure, follow 
the Bread Diet. Enjoy six delicious slices every 
day. Then—as your pounds come off—you'll 
keep your energy .. . enjoy sparkling health. 












































You Can Wash Windows for an Hour 
on 1 Slice of Bread 


A day’s work in any house takes a lot of energy. So it is 
important to eat a liberal amount of bread—especially if you 
are reducing. Bread steps up your energy—supplies a steady 
flow of vitality that keeps you going hour after hour. 
For safe reducing, diet authorities advise six 
slices of bread daily. 















STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 
Fraser Avenue and Liberty Street, Toronto 2, Ont - 


Please send my free copy of the Bread Diet. 












Name 
Street 
ie ee 
























fe and you can get them fresh, frozen, 
smoked, dried, canned or pickled. 


‘Serve more Fish to your family ... it is 
GOOD for them, and is a delicious 


treat. 


"DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, OTTAWA. 


¢ 


E 


Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 102 


Please send me your free Booklet ‘100 Tempting Fish 
Recipes’’. 
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Sir Ernest MacMillan, Principal of 
the Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


MUSIC IN THE H 


11D 


“Many parents have quite the wrong idea about 
giving their children a good musical education”’ 


by WALLACE REYBURN 


THERE ARE many jokes about 
youngsters learning the piano. There’s 
the one about the mother who an- 
nounced with misguided jubilation 
that, ““The neighbors are unanimous 
that Myrtle should be sent abroad to 
study.” And the cartoon showing a 
duplex with a notice in the window of 
one apartment, “Piano for Sale,” and 
another notice in the front window of 
the other apartment: “Hurrah!” 

It has its funny angle, I suppose, but 
music and the child is a serious problem 
for many families; and I went along to 
have a chat with Sir Ernest MacMillan 
about it. Sir Ernest MacMillan is the 
principal of the Toronto Conservatory 
of Music and conductor of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, and one of his 
especial interests is bringing music to 
young children—and the proper way 
to do it. 

Many parents have quite the wrong 
idea about giving their children a good 
musical education. Do you remember 
the drawing of a youngster with fire in 
her eyes, banging away at a piano with 
both fists and exclaiming, “I'll learn 
’em to learn me music!” Too often 
that is the reaction of children to the 
music lessons their well-meaning par- 
ents thrust upon them. Too often it is 
the parents’ fault that a child is turned 
against music because he or she is not 
properly instructed. 

For a start, there is a Jot in choosing 
the right teacher. When you go to a 
doctor you know all about his creden- 
tials—you know you aren’t dealing 
with a quack. But not so with a music 
teacher. People are protected by law 
from the fake doctor, but not from the 
inept music teacher. Anyone can set 


up as a music teacher and proceed to 
turn young people against music by 
quack methods of teaching. So, parents, 
make painstaking enquiries into the 
qualifications of the teacher you choose 
for little Johnnie. It may mean the 
difference between Johnnie being a 
great lover of music, or a man who 
“only wishes he had persevered with 
his music when he was younger.” 

Often a parent finds that the child 
just can’t make any progress at the 
piano. The poor youngster is simply 
hopeless when he comes face to face 
with a keyboard. Then it is that so 
many parents say: “Oh, well, little 
Johnnie just isn’t musical.” But wait 
aminute! Johnnie may not be any good 
at the piano, yet he might be an abso- 
lute wizard on the violin or oboe. Per- 
haps it’s the instrument that’s wrong 
and not Johnnie! 

According to Sir Ernest MacMillan, 
a parent’s most heinous crime is often 
the regarding of music for children as 
‘*a mere means of showing off.”” They 
get daughter Mary to practice up on a 
group of “pieces” and then get their 
friends assembled in the living room, 
and say: “Have you heard Mary’s 
new pieces? You haven’t? Well, come 
on, Mary, onto your stool, like a good 
girl.” 

Of course this doesn’t mean to say 
that a child should never be given a 
chance to play her pieces before an 
audience. This is often a very good 
stimulus—but it should not be the 
only one. 

Someone once said: ‘“‘Second-rate 
piano performances are so easy to give 

and friends are so hard to keep.” 

# Continued on page 67 
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ood energy of thts Kitt agp 


now... Cory day! 


igh scorer 
< at burning up food energy ! 
> a Your active little 
youngster uses more 
each day in proportion to weight than 
grown-ups do. Watch his meals, mother. 
Nibble-and-run breakfasts are out. Start 
him off with invigorating, hot Cream of 
Wheat. It’s crammed with food energy 
that acts fast. Food energy for work and 
play and growth. And it fortifies him ah 4 
for the strenuous morning hours! 


























octors know this cereal 
well. For 43 years, untold 
numbers of them have 
relied upon Cream of Wheat 
to yield quick food energy 
and lots of it. Each delicious, 
creamy spoonfulalsosupplies 
proteins for muscle-building. 
Encourages steady weight 
gains. Digestion of Cream of Wheat 
starts right in the mouth! 


Children and grown- 
ups find Cream of 
Wheat so warm- 
ing—so appetizing. It’s a blend from 
the best Canadian hard wheats, sun- 
ripened in leading growing areas. 
Heat-treated, purified, hygienically 
sealed against contamination. Cream of ~ 
Wheat cooks up to 6 times its original vol- 
ume. Costs only a fraction of a cent L “o~ 
a serving. Get a package today. ? million bowls 







Yaicwe 


SILVERWARE! //m. 4. Rogers Al heavy silver plate, made by Oneida, Ltd. See 
offer on Cream of Wheat package. The Cream of Wheat Corporation, Winnipeg. 


eaten daily! 


MADE IN CANADA FROM BEST CANADIAN HARD WHEATS. 
NEVER SOLD LOOSE IN BAGS . . . ONLY IN THIS BOX. 
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her voice sound as natural as possible. 

“You’re the doctor,” she said. 

John answered, “Okay,” and turned 
the car west, and then presently they 
were on the ferry. 

It was an uncrowded hour—they 
were close to the front of the boat. 
But, perversely, they got out of the 
car and walked back. As they stood 
beside the rail, watching the water 
churn up into a white foam, Maureen 
felt more unreal than she had ever felt 
in her whole life. She stammered, 
from the depths of a dream, “It’s 
pretty, isn’t it?” 

John answered, “Yes.” After a 
moment he said, “‘ You told us, a while 
back in the restaurant, that nobody 
was ever born in New York. Well, 
I was.” 

Maureen knew swift surprise. Com- 
ing out of the country she was more 
typical of the city than this lanky, raw- 
boned young man. 

“I’d never have guessed it,” she 
murmured. 

John laughed. “I first saw the light 
of day—such as it was,” he told 
Maureen, “in a railroad flat off Third 
Avenue. When I was nine I was on my 
own; there was an epidemic of some 
sort in the factory where my father 
worked. Mother caught the germ from 
him.” . 

It sounded chill and brutal. 

“Didn’t you care?” Maureen asked. 

John answered: “Were you ever 
nine and alone in the world?” He 
added, after a long moment, “It wasn’t 
until after I began to paint that some 
of the bitterness was washed away.” 

“What did you do between nine and 
the time you began to paint?” 

“We won’t go into that, not now. 
The city’s like a woman, at this hour, 
isn’t it?” 

“A woman?” Maureen echoed. 

“Not your sort of a woman,” John 
told her. “Not Park Avenue in chiffon 
and orchids and mink. The city’s a 
haggard woman. Dark and wicked and 
wistful—putting on her jewels. Some 
of them are phony.” 

Maureen, staring at New York from 
the stern of the ferry boat, knew what 
he meant. She saw the city looping 
spangles around her throat and wrists, 
and in her hair, as lights flashed from 
bridge and spire. She saw the city 
pinning a gleaming brooch on her 
breast—a paste brooch. Maureen said 
suddenly, without meaning to, “ You’re 
nice.” 

“So are you,” John answered. “I 
was sure, at first glance. And then you 
put on your protective coloration. 
How did you happen to meet Derek 
Vane?” 

Maureen spoke honestly. “How do 
people ever meet each other?” she 
murmured. “At a studio party.” 

“But he’s not an artist,” John said, 
and Maureen answered, “Most of the 
men you meet at studio parties are 
bond salesmen. How did you meet 
him?” 

“1 bought a bond or two from him, 
believe it or not,” John laughed. “He’s 
a charming fellow.” 

Maureen said only one word, “Yes.” 
But suddenly the tragic beautiful city 
had lost its sense of glamour. She was 


The Old Cat Dies 


Continued from page 7 


hearing Derek’s voice saying, “So 
Mitzi’s dead? Well, let’s celebrate...” 

John Stark must have sensed, rather 
than felt, the shiver that ran through 
the girl at his side, for their shoulders 
weren’t quite touching. He said 
“You’re cold—let’s go back.” 

And so they went back to the car, 
and before long the ferry boat was 
grinding against the swaying piles at 
the Jersey side of the river. 


JOHN STARK had told Maureen— 
“There’s a little stretch of sweet coun- 
try, and the lilac trees are in bloom 
already.” Maureen could smell the 
fragrance as they swept down a wood- 
land road, between tall trees. 

They came at last to the place that 
John had mentioned. It was strangely 
secluded—a narrow lane, bordered by 
tall, purple-plumed bushes. 

“Do you think,” John asked, in a 
carefully casual voice, “that Mitzi will 
like it here?” 

“Yes,” Maureen answered, “I do. 
You see, she came from a place like 
this—originally.” 

“Then,” said John, “Ill try my 
hand at a little digging. You sit in the 
car and wait.” 

Maureen asked in a small voice, 
“Can’t I come along?” but John told 
her, “No—better wait awhile.” He got 
something out of the tool box, and 
Maureen saw him walk with unerring 
instinct toward a mossy spot below the 
tallest of the lilac bushes. She sat in 
the car, her hands clasped tightly 
together, and watched ‘John’s spare 
figure moving rhythmically just on the 
edge of the luminous circle that was 
cast by their headlights. He wasn’t 
gone long—only five minutes, perhaps 
—before he came back and said, ‘‘ Now 
I'll take the kitty.” 

As he walked away again, holding 
the blue-wrapped bundle very tenderly, 
Maureen closed her eyes tight and 
wondered whether God would be 
offended if she said a prayer for Mitzi. 
“But it’s not for Mitzi alone, God,” 
she explained inarticulately, “it’s for 
a part of me that’s dead, too. It’s the 
kid I was—back home. It’s fourteen 
years that are being buried.” She kept 
her eyes tight shut until John came 
back and stood beside the car. 

“Come along now,” he said, “just 
for a minute.” He held out a hand, 
grimy and smelling of new earth, and 
Maureen climbed down from the car 
and followed him to the place beneath 
the lilacs, where Mitzi would stay. 
Even as she stood there, Maureen 
realized John Stark’s ultimate tact. 
For the spot where Mitzi would sleep 
so dreamlessly was not raw and fresh, 
like a wound. John Stark had set back 
every bit of moss over the place. You 
couldn’t even see a scar. 

Maureen, staring down, blurted out, 
“You’re—you’re_ swell!” and _ then 
suddenly she was crying bitterly, with 
her head pressed against the roughness 
of a tweed shoulder; and John Stark’s 
arm, so tense that it almost hurt, was 
flung protectively around her body. 





THEY WENT home the way they 
had come, only it seemed different. 
John drove with one hand—his other 


arm he kept around Maureen. When 

-not far from the ferry—they passed 
a wayside tavern, built like a log cabin, 
he said: 

“T’ve just remembered that you 
didn’t eat any dinner,” and_ before 
Maureen knew it they were sitting at a 
rough counter, consuming hamburgers 
and coffee. 

“T haven’t done this for ages,” 
Maureen said. “‘It’s nice.” And John 
Stark told her, ‘‘We’ll do it lots, from 
now on.” 

She was hungry. Maureen, think- 
ing back to a mossy woodland place, 
was amazed at herself for being hungry. 
She ate two hamburgers, while John 
ate one. 

“But then,” John said, “‘I had din- 
ner with Derek Vane.”’ At the mention 
of Derek’s name his face seemed to 
grow a little weary and he said in a 
gruff tone, “If you’re finished, we'll go. 
Shall we take the tunnel this time, 
instead of the ferry? It’s a quicker way 
to get back to town.” 

Maureen, remembering the _ en- 
chanted city as seen from a boat, 
nodded her head and slid down from 
the high stool. She didn’t want to go 
home by the tunnel, but she knew that 
magic can seldom be recaptured. 


JOHN STARK drew up, with a grind- 
ing of brakes, in front of the house in 
which Maureen lived. 

“Here we are,” he said a trifle 
stiffly. “It’s the jumping off place.” 

Maureen murmured, “ Yes,” but she 
made no move to get out of the car. 
She added after a moment, “When am 
I going to see you again?” 

“T wouldn’t know,” John replied. 

Maureen floundered desperately. 
“How about coming for supper, one 
night?” she asked. “‘I shake up a mean 
salad, and I can cook a pretty hot dish 
of spaghetti.” 

“I’m not much of a salad eater,” 
John said, “‘and I loathe spaghetti.” 

Maureen laughed. “I imagine I 
could manage a steak, if hard pressed,” 
she said, “and there’s always French 
pastry.” 

John told her in an abrupt voice, 
“Now you’re talking like the girl who 
scrapped with me in the restaurant;” 
and Maureen queried hotly, “Why 
shouldn’t I? You’ve put up a fence 
between us.” 

There was a moment of silence. 
Then John Stark spoke. “Was my 
imagination running away with me,” 
he said, “‘or did Derek Vane tell me 
that you two were going to be married 
—when you got around to it?” 

“No, your imagination wasn’t run- 
ning away with you,” Maureen an- 
swered. “Derek said just that. We 
were planning to be married, but—” 
she broke off, and waited. 

“But what?” asked John Stark, as 
she had known he would. 

“But I’m beginning to be a little bit 
afraid we may never get—around to 
it,” she said. 

Quite deliberately John Stark reach- 
ed down and turned off the engine of 
his car. He locked it and put the key 
in his pocket. 

“Not that anyone would want to 
steal this rattletrap,” he said. ‘Do 
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you mind if I come up to your place 
for a few minutes?” 

Maureen laughed, but her laughter 
had a blurry edge to it. “That was the 
big idea,” she murmured, trying to 
make her tone flippant. “Come along.” 

They went, together, into the brown- 
stone house and up the stairs. Maureen 
opened the door of her studio; the light 
was still on. On the hearth stood a 
kitten’s water dish. In the corner 
stood a kitten’s empty basket, with a 
catnip mouse lying in it. 

John told her: “I'll take these along 
with me when I go.” He strode across 
the room and stood looking at an 
unfinished sketch on Maureen’s draw- 
ing board. 

Maureen took off her hat and flung 
it on a chair. She walked over and 
stood beside him, her eyes carefully 
avoiding Mitzi’s little lonely posses- 
sions. She said after a long minute, 
“You hate my stuff, don’t you?” 

John Stark told her: “ Yes, ina way. 
You’ve got a trick—there’s no doubt 
of that. And your women are as new 
as peeled eggs, and your men all look 
as if they bought their clothes the day 
after tomorrow, but—’”’ 

Maureen forced a little mocking 
chuckle. “I hate your canvases, too,” 
she said. “‘The Met and I don’t agree 
on ’em, at all, Men coming up out of 
mines and subways like dispirited 
moles . . . And, anyway, my women 
look exactly like me.” 

“They do, in a way,” John Stark 
agreed slowly. “Except that just now 
your nose is red from crying. And 
none of your women would ever get a 
red nose, that way. And your hair is 
down over one ear, and all the curl is 
out of it. And your eyes—” he broke 
off sharply. 

Maureen prompted softly, “‘ Yes? 
My eyes?” 

John told her: “They’re like stars, 
only softer—” His voice broke. “Oh, 
my dear,” he said, “‘what an insane 
way for it to happen—like this eS 

“It’s not in the least insane,” Maur- 
een managed in a stilted voice. And 
then she was in his arms, and she felt 
as if she had been there always. 


THEY STOOD in the window looking 
across Washington Square. The Arch 
was white and rather majestic, and the 
fountain tinkled, and the park benches 
were crowded, and because it was dark 
neither John nor Maureen could tell 
whether the people who sat on them 
were lovers or strays. 

They were silent for a moment, but 
their hands were clasped together, 
hard. It was as if their very fingers 
were afraid to be separated. And then 
from somewhere in the street below 
them came the cry of a wandering 
kitten. 

John said shortly, as if he were a 
little ashamed of himself, “Do you 
happen to have a bottle of milk 
handy?” 

Maureen told him, “Yes. I always 
kept it—for Mitzi.” 

John said: “‘Well, then, Iet’s take it 
downstairs—with an old saucer. That 
cat sounds hungry, and I think we 
ought to do something about it, 


Tonight of all nights . . .” 
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Have you thought much 


about motor accidents.. 
and your own life? Do 
you realize that the or- 
ganized womanhood of 
Canada could achieve 
something definite — if 


it really wanted to? 


fact that most accidents occur after 
dark and upon rural highways. Signs 
are not yet posted on many roads 
which are hazardous at certain points. 
We know that many accidents are 
directly attributable to highway condi- 
tions. Let us then insist that all over 
the Dominion all revenue from licenses 
and gasoline taxes be spent for its 
legitimate purposes: to improve the 
highways and thus lessen the accident 
rate. 

The education of drivers is import- 
ant, but perhaps no less important is 
the task of teaching pedestrians that 
they must also co-operate. More than 
half the accidents to them occur be- 
cause they insist on crossing against 
traflic, crossing diagonally, and at 
other than intersections. Schools are 
doing good work in training children, 
but the unpredictable actions of the 
pre-school child and aged person must 
ever be the concern of the motorist, 
although parents can do much to 
impress upon their children the danger 
of playing on the street. 

Improved highways will come in 
time; cars of the future may conceiv- 
ably have “foolproof” operation; but 
the constant emphasis on education for 


drivers is inevitable. General Motors 
and other manufacturers promote this 
education through booklets, motion 
pictures, radio programs and advertis- 
ing. Our best prospects are the young 
people, and in some centres in United 
States, learning to drive a car is part of 
the curriculum. Stricter tests for 
licenses and compulsory inspection, at 
suitable intervals, to guarantee proper 
mechanical condition of all cars, would 
undoubtedly have a favorable effect. 

We must make it as easy as possible 
for our people to be good drivers by 
relieving congestion, building safer 
highways, and exercising sane control 
by traffic regulations. But in the last 
analysis it is the education of the 
individual driver which is of para- 
mount importance, because the good 
driver — who is invariably the court- 
eous driver—seldom has an accident, 
regardless of highway conditions, 

We heartily endorse the efforts of 
Chatelaine to bring before their readers 
the part women can play in molding 
public opinion on this subject. 


* * * 


By Wallace R. Campbell 


President Ford Motor Company 


of Canada Ltd. 


AS SUGGESTED in the article, “Wo- 
men Can Stop This!” in your August 
issue, the organized opinion of Cana- 
dian women could do a great deal to 
reduce the annual toll of traffic acci- 
dents in the Dominion. Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, Limited, is 
naturally interested in safe and sane 
automobile operation and in any 
effort or campaign to curb the reckless 
driver. 

While the elimination of dangerous 
drivers from our highways and streets 
should be of concern to all public- 
spirited citizens, there can be no doubt 
that well-directed action on the part 
of the women could do much to arouse 

# Continued on page 43 
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SUSAN: Good grief, did you hear that? Tess 
slammed the door and sent Bob packing — for 
making that crack about her dingy dinner cloth. 


MATILDA: He's an idiot to embarrass her with 


us here as guests. But we can’t let them break 
their engagement. Let's catch Bob quick! 


SUSAN: So don’t mention us. Just tell Tess you 
didn’t mean to criticize her. She works hard, 
but her lazy soap leaves dirt behind. 


aa ee 


BoB: Yep! Your little idea worked like a charm 
and she promises to let me stay in her life 
forever. 









SUSAN: Matilda, you're crazy. Tess won't like 
our meddling. 

MATILDA: Hold your tongue and hurry! It's 
time somebody showed Tess how to take that 
nasty tattle-tale gray out of her clothes—and 
Bob's the one to do it. 





MATILDA: And hurry her to the grocer’s for 
Fels-Naptha. Its richer go/den soap and /ots of 
naptha wash so clean, clothes shine to heaven! 





Tess: That isn’t half of it! I promise to keep 
tattle-tale gray out of my life forever—now that 
I've found Fels-Naptha Soap! 


BANISH “TATTLE-TALE GRAY” with 


COPR,. 1938, FELS & CO. 


FELS-NAPTHA SOAP! 
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[yrereena at still strikes down 
children in many communitiesand 
families which have not provided the 
one sure and lasting defense against it 
—inoculation with toxin-antitoxin or 
toxoid. Diphtheria is almost entirely 
preventable. In only the rarest in- 
stances does a child, properly inocu- 
lated, ever have the disease. 


When a child is six to nine months old 
he should be taken to a doctor for pro- 
tection against diphtheria. The inocu- 
lation is simple and harmless. It gives 
lasting protection. 


At birth a child usually has a natural 
immunity to diphtheria. But before his 
first birthday his natural immunity in 
most cases has worn off. Children be- 
tween one and five years of age, if un- 
protected, are especially susceptible to 
diphtheria. But older children and, in 
rare instances, adults may contract the 
disease. 

A generation ago diphtheria was far 


more common than it is today. Year 
after year it snuffed out the lives of 
thousands of children and left many 
others with lasting injuries. 

Diphtheria can be stamped out but the 
only way to do it is to protect all 
children against it. Unless this is done 
diphtheria will continue to be a threat. 


Prejudice against inoculation causes 
some mothers to withhold this pro- 
tection. Mothers must not make the 
mistake of thinking that, because the 
death rate from diphtheria has been 
reduced, their babies are protected 
without inoculation. Only when all 
children are inoculated before reaching 
nine months will the conquest of diph- 
theria be accomplished. 


For more complete information about 
diphtheria and its prevention, send for 
our free booklet “Diphtheria.” Address 
Booklet Department 11-L-38, Canadian 
Head Office, Ottawa. 
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By H. J. Carmichael 
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AS MOTOR CAR manufacturers we 
are interested in any course of action 
designed to counteract carelessness 
which too often results in fatalities and 
serious injuries. Chatelaine, being one 
of Canada’s leading magazines for 
women, should be an effective medium 
for safety messages designed to chal- 
lenge them to attack the problem. 

The article considers chiefly the 
reckless driver, for whom we certainly 
hold no brief. But there are other 
drivers on the road who present a very 
real accident hazard. These include 
those who are color blind, who have 
defective vision or hearing, who have 
never been properly instructed, who 
ignore traffic signals, disregard laws, 
and who will not keep their cars in 
safe mechanical condition. All may be 
properly classified as “reckless,” but 
few of them, with the exception of 
those who deliberately disobey traffic 
regulations, are generally considered 
as such. 

Exhaustive tests in research labora- 
tories and proving grounds have had 
the natural result of bringing the 
accidents due to the cars themselves 
to a very small percentage of the 
total. Millions of dollars have been 
spent on perfecting devices for greater 
safety, including steering, brakes and 
fast acceleration, and the car is so 
constructed as to withstand heavy 
shocks in case of collision. Mechanics 
and service employees receive full 
instructions with regard to servicing 
and maintenance, with replacement 
parts readily available. 

A survey reveals that speed is not 
the major problem since ninety out of 
every hundred accidents occurred at a 
speed of less than fifty miles an hour. 
Accidents may usually be classified as 
due to congestion, poor visibility, and 
other highway conditions. 
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Chatelaine claims that 


women could do much 
to lower the tragic death 
toll of the highways . . 
These practical suggest- 
ions will help you and 
your club in study plans 


for your own community 


IRELAND, England, Wales, Scotland, 
Belgium, Germany and Italy have acci- 
dent rates two to four times those of 
Canada and United States, in spite of 
their smaller and lighter cars, which in 
the main are not capable of the same 
speed. It is, therefore, essential that 
we keep a sharp eye on restrictive 
legislation, not from a selfish stand- 
point, but lest the usefulness of auto- 
mobiles be limited without a corre- 
sponding decrease in the accident rate. 
That is not to be taken that we are not 
ever ready to co-operate in any pro- 
gram designed to increase safety, for 
apart from humanitarian reasons—and 
automobile manufacturers are as hu- 
man as other people—the life of the 
industry depends upon the degree of 
safety with which cars can be operated. 

Our Departments of Highways are 
making progress in improved road 
conditions, but there remains so much 
to be done before they will have even 
begun to satisfy the immediate needs. 
Present highways, in many cases, are 
too narrow, too highly crowned, 
curves are too sharp, surfaces are poor, 
and the roads entirely inadequate for 
the traflic. We depend for illumination 
upon our own headlights, despite the 
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[At right) A glistening white satin 
“toppette' adds a distinctive tea- 
time note to a basic type frock. It 
ties snugly about the waist and is 
easily fitted to any figure. Cour- 
tesy Women's Neckwear Guild. 


(Below) The new softened tailor- 
ing of hats is becoming to the 
mature and busy woman as noth- 
ing has been before. The "Ginger," 
courtesy of the John B. Stetson Co. 


But make that age the smartest... and learn 
to emphasize your mature charm and experi- 
ence by good grooming, says Carolyn Damon 


HEY WERE discussing an older 

woman and her qualifications for an 

important post. It happened to be a 
job; but it might have been a golf club 
presidency or the convenership of a welfare 
project. 

“Do you know why I won’t take her?” | 
overheard the businessman saying. ‘ Be- 
cause she hasn’t learned yet that the older 
a woman is the smarter she has to look to 
get by.” 

And he was so thoroughly right. Let’s 
admit that youth can be sweet and naive 
and fresh and. . . well . . . just young. 

But the older woman—especially she 
who is busy about a career, or clubs, or 
other interests outside her home—can only 
emphasize her mature charm and experi- 
ence by good grooming. 

The way a New York beauty specialist 
put it to me was this: The busy man is 


allowed a certain amount of leeway; but no 
one ever expects a busy woman to look 
careless. 

Well, what to do about it? Admitted you 
haven’t the time to spend trying new 
hairdresses and testing make-up effects 
that the youngsters have, nor yet hours to 
pore over fashion magazines and wander 
through the shops. So the first thing is to 
make every precious moment do its work 
of contributing to your appearance. 

And that means planning. 

You’re an expert at that sort of thing 
when it comes to working in your business, 
or on your committees. Why not apply a 
few of your principles to yourself and your 
clothes? 

You have this advantage over the leisure 
woman. She is expected, because of ample 
means and time, to be the fashion leader, 
the ever-reflecting 4 Continued on next page 


(Below) With a trim black suit, a beautifully tailored piqué 
vest with studs and cuff links goes perfectly. There's a red quill 
in the Molyneux hat. Courtesy Women's Neckwear Guild. (At 
Bottom) A dinner dress in dull black silk crépe is caught at 
neck and waist with a big, heavy, pale blue cord with silk tassels. 
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their mist-fine gift a glamorous softness 


—a perfect assurance that you will look 


rule you may follow ... for the nearest smart store can supply you with these same 
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f YARDLEY | 
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\ 
“8 
Lover of youth, the Yardley Skin Food 
helps defy the ravages of time. It 
nourishes while you sleep. Use it every 
night, as do England's loveliest women, 
if you would have a clear, firm, 
youthfully fresh complexion. $1.10. 
ooo 
High up over Switzerland the successful! go to throw off the yoke of work... to exult in 
the rigours of a climate that could be cruel to fair complexions—but isn't, because 
of Yardley. However many rigid rules they may discard in Holiday mood, these 
notables from whom Fashion takes its cue cling faithfully to one rule ... the guarding 
ritual of complexion care and nourishment by Yardley Beauty Preparations, and the | 
si constant devotion to the Lovable Fragrance of the Yardley Lavender. And this is a bie 
Asurprise in powders, these by Yardley; 















your best for hours on end. You may 
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prefer the lasting caress of the Lavender 
| Face Powder; or you will find English 

a as ” | Complexion Powder an especially fine 
(Canada) Limited, Toronto, for a copy of “Beauty Secrets from Bond Street’. ete ik hak Declan a dee 
skins. Both come in six subtle tints to 
match your complexion. $1.10. 


world-famous toiletries and cosmetics from Bond Street. Write Yardley & Co. 


Yardley’s English Lavender—vnobtru- 
sive, youthful, Lovable Fragrance so 
loved by Fashion for every occasion, 
55c to $12. English Lavender Soap, 35c 
a large cake; 3 for $1. English Com- 
plexion Cream, $1.10. Yardley's Foun- 
dation Cream, 85c. Yardley’s Cream 


Rouge, 85c. Indelible Lipstick, $1.10. 
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Until Divorce Do Us Part 


Continued from page 10 


can now, sometimes better, and if tried 
beyond endurance, they walk out and 
make their own lives.” 

Canada has a very definite problem 
to settle. On the one side are the bulk 
of the people who feel that divorce is 
destructive of the home; on the other 
are those who say that homes are not 
only wrecked by adultery but by many 
more far-reaching factors. That when 
a home is divided, it is better that the 
couple should be divorced to enable 
them to remarry and live normally. 
That they do remarry can be seen by 
these figures: Since 1926 there have 
been 12,311 decrees granted and 14,- 
724 divorced persons rushed off to the 
altar again. More men remarried than 
women. With the present law, also, 
well-known lawyers admit that there 
is much collusion and connivance. 

The Senate proposes three amend- 
ments. They are: Insanity, cruelty 
and desertion. At present there are 
many families in Canada, where the 
father or the mother is in the insane 
asylum. Perhaps there are children 
and the parent who is left must look 
after them alone. Even if the man or 
woman is insane for life there is no 
relief for the other. The new insanity 


clause would allow divorce after five 
years. Canada and the State of New 
York are almost the only places in the 
world where desertion is not a valid 
ground for divorce. If the new amend- 
ments are accepted, this country will 
have a six-year desertion clause. 

One senator says, “It is better that 
an innocent party should be able to 
obtain a divorce and marry someone 
else than be forced to lead a life of 
immorality, as hundreds are doing.” 

Senator Meighen replies, “You can- 
not get a law which is fair to the indi- 
vidual, and is not going to result in 
the disintegration of the home. If we 
make our laws broad enough to cover 
all cases—to provide fair and just 
treatment for the poor woman whose 
husband is a drunkard, for the poor 
man whose wife has run away, for the 
poor man whose wife has become in- 
sane, we get to a point where the for- 
tification of the home is gone.” 

Whether or not Canada gets new 
grounds for divorce remains to be seen. 
But on this point clergy, lawyers and 
statesmen agree, that most of the 
trouble is at the source. Canada and 
the United States both need more edu- 
cation for marriage. # 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 
PALMOLIVE is MILDER 
ON MY SKI 


THE NEW PALMOLIVES 


HARDER 100. IT 
LASTS LONGER 


aid 





| LIKE 
PALMOLIVE'S 
NEW PERFUME ! 






Designed to give an important 
rightness to the new fall 
silhouettes, the slips have been 
fashioned softly, subtly and 
with a fullness that lends grace 
but not bulk. Straight lines 
and freedom are features of 
garments made for newly soft 
and graceful frocks, with 
dainty touches for evening. 
















Top, left: Soft lines with top shaping back and front and plenty of 
room for action feature this new slip, designed for the afternoon 
frock. At right: A tailored slip with bosom insets is cut on the bias 
to give space for a good stride. Below: Two evening slips for new 
romantic full-skirted dresses. Left: Of satin and chiffon rutfles for 
under taffeta. Right: A backless sheath of rayon flared and 
flounced, for the low décollete. 


































improved Palmolive. Have you tried it? If not, get 3 
cakes today. You'll find its new perfume lovely and 
refreshing. You'll like its new hardness because that’s 
what makes the new improved Palmolive last longer, 
save you money. 


But most of all you'll like its new soothing mild- 
ness. A slight change in the blending of Palmolive’s 
famous Olive and Palm Oils makes its lather more 
effective than ever before—keeps the most sensitive 
skin smooth, soft, beautiful... without the slightest 
irritation. Your skin needs Palmolive’s new, gentler 
beauty care. Start tomorrow to keep your complexion 
“schoolgirl” all over. 
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@ All over Canada women are delighted with the new | 


There’s lasting loveliness 
in this simple Palmolive 
Beauty Treatment 
For your face, throat and 
shoulders, and for your bath, 
gently massage into your 
skin a warm, rich Palmolive 
lather. Cleanse the pores 
thoroughly. Rinse with warm 
water, then with cold. That’s 
all there is to this simple 
beauty treatment. Yet there 
is no surer way to real, all- 
over skin beauty. 


ANNETTE CECILE EMILIE 
MARIE YVONNE 
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“PALMOLIVE IS THE ONLY SOAP 
USED IN THE DAILY BATHS OF THE 
DIONNE QUINTUPLETS. THEIR SKIN IS 
CLEAR, NORMAL AND HEALTHY.” 


(Signed) Qf Uy Hi 
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ANYTHING TO STOP 
THESE AWFUL 
ACHES AND PAINS 
—GET MYSELF 
SOME SLEEP 


HURTS LIKE 
BLAZES WHEN 
| SWALLOW- 
IM HOARSE 
AS A FROG 


HAVE A 
TEMPERATURE 
TOO, THIS IS 
| THE LAST 
IME ILL BE 
CAUGHT 


P “ASPIRIN” 
IN THE HOUSE 





The Simple, Speedy Way To 


DIRECTIONS: 
_ Take 2 “Aspirin” 
Tablets with a full 
glass of water. 
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Ease Pain and Discomfort of Colds 


The speed with which “Aspirin” tablets 
act in relieving the discomfort of colds 
and accompanying sore throat is utterly 
amazing ... and the treatment simple 
and pleasant. This is all you do. 

Crush and dissolve three “ASPIRIN” 
tablets in one-third glass of water. Then 
gargle with this mixture twice, holding 
your head well back. 

This medicinal gargle will act almost 
like a local anesthetic on the sore, irri- 
tated membrane of your throat. Pain 
eases promptly; rawness is relieved. 

And—when you use this “Aspirin” 
treatment you are acting on medical 
experience. 

For, instead of unknown remedies you 
are using a remedy known to doctors 
throughout the world —a daily stand-by 
in millions of families. 

Use this way regularly to ease the pain 
of sore throat accompanying a cold. We 


believe your doctor will approve it. You 
will say it is remarkable, 

@ “Aspirin” tablets are made in Canada. 
“Aspirin” is the registered trade-mark of 
the Bayer Company, Limited, of Windsor, 
Ontario. Look for the name Bayer in 
the form of a cross on every tablet. 


ASPIRIN 


TRADE-MARK REG. 


Less annoying 


















Be Your Age 


Continued from page 25 





mirror of the latest Paris modes. 

You, on the other hand, don’t have 
to build a personality. You’ve made 
yourself interesting and important. 
All you have to do is express that 
through your clothes and_ general 


appearance, 


IT’S AN interesting fact that the 
mature, busy woman usually does 
quite well by herself in the daytime. 
Good tailoring is her stand-by. Crisp 
blouses make her look immaculate. 
And often her hair is smartly cut and 
molded in the sort of headdress that 
requires little attention and stays put. 
Which is all to the good. 

But alas, alas—what happens when 
evening arrives, and she prepares to go 
out to dine, or dance, or listen to 
music, or see plays? Now she must 
stand or fall by her appearance as a 
woman, not an executive. She must 
rate as an interesting and attractive 
social companion, and her masculine 
escort — husband or otherwise — no 
more wants an efficient, clipped busi- 
ness woman for a companion than he 
wants a Swiss guide. 

How, then, is the butterfly touch to 
be achieved successfully on short notice 
and in little time?” 

Well, Iet’s start with the don’ts. 
Don’t add bows and furbelows and 
frills and think you’ve gone feminine. 
Probably you only look silly. And 
don’t try to compete with the frothiest 
little stenographer in your oflice, or 
your daughter’s debutante friends. 
You’ve got more to do. And a Jot more 
to go on. Look gracious. Look digni- 
fied and charming. You can’t sud- 
denly stop looking like an important, 
able woman. But you can soften and 
enhance your appearance until you 
look like a fascinating one. 

You can’t start assembling your 
dinner clothes that first night you’re 
invited to an important party, and 
have to rush home from a Jate appoint- 
ment to make it. You'll have to take 
a precious hour or two one of these 
days and do it now. 

I’d suggest that you plan around two 
dresses for evening. One black and the 
other in whichever of the new fashion 
colors suits you most. That is, the 
purples, wine tones, etc. 

Get a scarlet jacket, or one of some 
such color, for the black dress. Get 
gold accessories—a clip or two, a 
bracelet and maybe earrings, or a 
neckpiece of some kind—for the other 
dress. You can change either dress 
again by using a little fur jacket, if 
you have one, or a sequin jacket cut 
away at the sides, very tailored in line. 
If you can have only one dress, get a 
very formal one, and a contrasting 
jacket with long sleeves to turn it into 
a dinner dress. 

Or you might have a black jacket, 
well fitted and banded in bead or gold 
braid, around the bottom, or down the 
front and on the cuffs. Keep your 
decorative touches for trimming. No- 
thing smartens up a good black dress 
like antique jewellery. 

You'll be glad that earrings are so 
smart this year, for they often add an 
important touch of luxurious charm to 


# Continued on page 31 
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MisSimplicity 
Gives Dramatic 
Lines to the Tall 


Fashion favors the TALL... so 
make the most of your asset. 
Yours is the ability to wear 
clothes well, whether you are 
slim or stately. But watch your 
figure! Idealize your lines with 
MisSimplicity . . . the foundation 
with the patented waistline con- 
trol. Model 7839 is of rayon 
satin, hand-knit elastic and lace. 


The WOSSARD 
Loe ff heauly 


Sold in Department Stores 
and Leading Shops 


THE CANADIAN H. W. GOSSARD 
CO, LIMITED 


Toronto 2, Canada 



















Chicago — New York — San Francisco 
Dallas — Atlanta — Melbourne — Sydney 
Buenos Aires 
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WHEN YOUR 
UNDERARM IS 
DRY, YOUR 
DRESS WILL 
NEVER SMELL... 


TONIGHT MAKE THE 


Armhole Odor Test’ 


EMEMBER that wonderful man 

vou met? The way he danced— 
divinely? And the telephone number 
he asked for but never used! 

If you have ever been badly disap- 
pointed—make this simple test tonight. 
When you take off your dress, smell the 
fabric under the armhole. You may be hor- 
rified at its stale “armhole odor’. . . but it 
will be clear to you at last why so many 
women of taste and refinement insist upon 
a deodorant that checks perspiration and 
keeps the underarm dry, as well as sweet. 

If you always keep your underarm dry, 
there can be no stale perspiration to collect 
on your dress and become more offensive 
each time you wear the dress. 


One way to be sure 


There is one way you can be sure of not 
offending. Liquid Odorono safeguards both 
you and your dress by keeping your under- 
arm always dry. It merely diverts perspira- 
tion to other parts of your body where it 
can evaporate freely. With Liquid Odorono 
you can’t be guilty of unpleasant ‘armhole 
odor.” And Odorono is greaseless and odor- 
less, too. 

Start today to protect your charm and 
friendships. Liquid Odorono comes in two 
strengths—Regular and Instant. At all 
toilet-goods counters. 
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with a jewelled band down one side of 


the bodice. It looks just like the 
“Orders” worn by a queen. In fact, 
the idea comes from Paris, and was 
inspired by the regal gowns worn by 
Queen Elizabeth, when she visited the 
French capital. 

A sheer crepe dress, full skirted and 
strapless. Its dead black is stunningly 
relieved by a cascade of fine white lace 
atop the bodice and edging the skirt in 
soft little whirls. 

A sports jacket the college gal will 
love. It’s called the “Bandit,” and is 
made of bright checks, with a revolver 
pocket ’n’ everything. 

Plaid dresses for every age. One 
grand young affair has a fan-pleated 
skirt and a deep suede belt in solid 
color. 

High combs for evening wear. These 
give the gal height, dignity and the 
effect of the smart new high hair-do, 
even if she wears her curls still low. 

A dinner dress of stiff brocade, in 

robin’s egg blue, with a matching hat 
cascaded in ostrich feathers. 
—Those extremely smart hip-length 
jackets of skunk or fox. Very smart 
for daytime wear and just what the 
doctor orders for evening, too. 

Lavish jewellery, just like the Good 
Old Days and rhinestones so 
bright they almost shame real dia- 
monds. 


Is Your Hair Up or Down? 


THE BATTLE still rages. Some of us 
refuse to elevate our curls to the top of 
our heads, while more of us feel as old- 
fashioned as braids with the lower hair- 
line. Before making the drastic change, 
pin your hair up and get the general 
effect. Many of the smarter gals are 
getting themselves little false curls to 
wear for the evening fun—and thus 
compromise happily with the situation. 
If you are going to have the high hair- 
do, remember you must keep it always 
looking at its best. Every curl has to 
be in place—so get busy reconditioning 
those locks. No matter what you are 
going to do with your hair, spend a 
little more time on it. It more than 
repays your efforts. 


Velvet Heads the Class Again 


THERE JS really nothing so flattering 
to a lass as a velvet dress, be it for 
afternoon or evening wear. But we all 
suffered so much heartbreak with 
“shiny” velvets that we looked on 
dresses of this fabric as a luxury. 
Those days are gone forever. The new 
crush-resistant velvets are a joy for- 
ever. I have seen them go through the 
most vigorous “third degree” and 
come up smiling, and as smooth and 
gleaming as ever. And the tests! 
Gracious—much harder than an ordin- 
ary dress would undergo in a couple of 
seasons wearing. Could you imagine 
seeing your lovely black velvet covered 
with soup, coffee, cream, cocktails, 
etc., and really surviving? But that’s 
what is happening to these dresses used 
in demonstrating the foolproof quali- 
ties I’ve mentioned, A wet cloth is 
then rubbed on the stains, the fabric 
dried, and lo and behold, you would 
think the dress had just been taken 
out of its tissue wrappings. Of course, 
remember that not all velvets are like 
this. Those that are bear labels to that 
effect. + 
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4 must feel 


lenddedly soft 


Son little hands I love .. .” 


Tender feeling floods a man’s heart at 
the touch of young hands that are smooth 
and soft. Yet unconscious neglect may 
easily steal away this caressing softness. 

With cruel sureness, wind and cold and 
constant use of water tend to dry out the 
natural moisture from your hand skin. 
Imperceptibly, your hands get rough, be- 
gin to feel “gratey?’ Suddenly...how harsh 
they feel, how much older they look! 


Hurry to supply new moisture to 





the skin with Jergens Lotion. Jergens fur- 
nishes beauty-restoring moisture where 
it’s so badly needed. Made with two in- 
gredients, so fine for helping to whiten 
and soften rough skin that many doctors 
use them. Regular use prevents chapping. 


Such heart-twisting charm in white, 
soft hands! So easy to gain—and keep— 
with Jergens Lotion. You get best results 
by using Jergens every time your hands 
have been in water. Only 50¢, 25¢, 10¢— 
or $1.00, at any beauty counter. 


FREE! cenerous sample 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Ltd. 

860 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario 

I want to see for myself how Jergens Lotion helps to 
make my hands smooth, soft and white. Please send 
your generous free sample of Jergens. 


Name —empmennamennaen mane 
(PLEASE PRINT) 

Street —E 

City oe a 
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BRILLIANT season of silks and satins, 
A gleaming with highlights. Of glittering 
jewels and sparkling ornaments. ‘This sea- 
son you may shine from head to toe”, says 
Fashion, “all but your nose!” 


Nose shine is often due to an over- 
activity of the oil glands, a condition which, 
in the presence of germs, may go from bad 
to worse. But now you can help subdue 
this hateful shine by using a finely tex- 


Name. 









SUBDUE SHINE 
oN YOUR NOSI 


Street___ 


ee 





nt 


tured face powder! Woodbury Facial Pow- 
der is germ-free. It discourages germ-life 
which may aggravate shiny nose. And it 
stays on the skin loyally for hours. 


Seven vastly becoming shades make your 
skin appear young and glowing. Try Cham- 
pagne, the newest, or that flattering favor- 
ite, Windsor Rose. $1.00, 50¢, 25¢, 15¢. 
And wear Woodbury Germ-proof Rouge 
and Lipstick, in one of four high shades. 


Send for Seven Fashionable Shades 
John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Dept. 560, Perth, Ontario. 


Please send me 7 shades of Woodbury Facial Powder; trial 
tubes of two Woodbury Beauty Creams; guest-size Woodbury 
Facial Soap. I enclose 10c to cover mailing costs. 


Province 


In the rich blue boudoir box at drug and cosmetic counters everywhere. 
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Chatelaine’s New York 

style expert brings news 

of the latest trends in 
the fashion world 


by KAY MURPHY 


THANK GOODNESS, women are 
coming into their own—especially in 
the way of the new fall dresses. Too 
long have they been forced to cut down 
or enlarge patterns for their frocks, 
or take a misfit in the shops. Now the 
nicest, smartest styles for little wo- 
men, big women, half-sized women and 
pint-bottle women are available. I was 
amazed to learn that over seventy per 
cent of the women on this continent are 
five foot four and under, and the 
majority of the female population is 
over thirty years of age. So you see it 
was about time something was done 
for them. Women over thirty need 
much more styling, less trimming and 
more careful color tones than up to 
that age. No matter how well they 
keep their figures, there is a slight 
broadening of the hips, of the shoul- 
ders and a shortening of the length of 
the bodice line. All these things are 
taken into consideration by the dress 
houses and pattern makers catering to 
women over thirty. So be of good 
cheer—a little care in your dress selec- 
tion will do away with all the tiresome 
alterations that caused so much an- 
guish in former years to those of us 
who tried to become oblivious to the 
passing birthdays. 





Accessories Mean Success 


IT SEEMS to me I am always harping 
on accessories, but, oh, if you’d only 
realize what they mean to complete 
good grooming! I was impressed with 
a little story I heard the other day 
about the Duchess of Kent. As you 
know, she is generally conceded to be 
the best-dressed woman in the world. 
I remarked that she must spend quite 
a lot of time choosing her lovely out- 
fits. “Oh, no,” I was told by One Who 
Knows. “She knows exactly what she 
wants and has her mind made up be- 
fore she sees the styles. The most time 
she spends is on her accessories. Every 
belt, every pair of gloves, every hand- 
bag she purchases is bought as care- 
fully as if it were expensive jewellery. 
She gets more for her money than 
most women. And she spends far less 
than is generally expected. But it is 
her accessories that have made her an 
important fashion figure . . .” So 
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The confidence which comes with the 

right clothes is found only by careful, 

planned buying. This distinctive outfit is 
keyed to simplicity. 


take a tip from Her Royal Highness. 
Every little thing you buy, make it 
count. It’s in that way you will save 
money, look your best, and always 
have a little feeling of satisfaction that 
brings its own reward along with 
careful purchasing. 


Dresses are Bright, and Feature 
Fabric Interest 


FINE WOOLS are particularly prac- 
tical for wearing now and later, and 
these delight in cheery colors, or dark 
shades pepped up with vivid color 
contrasts. One gay way of making 
your dark wool frocks two-faced is 
achieved by means of a high-colored 
jacket. Often these extra little coats 
are knitted and a matching knitted 
sash ties itself around the waist of the 
dress. Hope_you get enthused enough 
to knit one-purl one of these tricky 
twins, 

Brocades, velvets, satins, laces and 
heavy crepes appear favored for the 
evening, with dramatic effect achieved 
by means of flowing or sleek skirts, and 
unusual bodice treatments. Many of 
the more formal gowns do away with 
straps altogether, baring the lovely 
one’s shoulders for admiring gazes. 
Hoops are seen everywhere. But in- 
stead of the hoops being on the dress, 
these are genera'ly on the petticoat 
underneath, So that you can dispense 
with them, by changing slips, at your 
will. 

Things I didn’t know— Hoops are 
now made from featherbone. In 
grandma’s day they were made from 
whalebone, but I guess the whales are 
too hard to catch these days. But the 
featherbone is even better than whale- 
bone for hoops. Only turkey feather- 
bones are used, as chickenbones, etc., 
split and are not satisfactory. Feather- 
bones are also used to hold up the 
strapless bodices. 


Some of the Lovelier Fashions 
That Hold Me Spellbound 


—A tailored moiré suit for dinner wear. 
The ankle-length skirt is topped with 
a formal décolletage which is amply 
covered by a hip-length jacket. 

—An evening gown of deep blue velvet 
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interlude. There are exceptions, of 
course. One young man who stumbled 
into the work by chance has continued 
happily for five years, acting the part 
of salesman, doctor or lawyer, or 
brushing his teeth and gargling to 
order. Another powerfully built young 
athlete has worked out a program that 
suits him toa T. He is a paid lifeguard 
at one of the big beaches during the 
summer and a model during the winter. 

Like all professions, it is fun when 
you get to the top. The climbing is 
not always easy. It costs money for 


clothes, and many a model has gone 
through weeks when she spent more in 
the beauty parlor than for food. 





the older woman. Little button ones 
for daytime, if you like, and close-to- 
the-ear 
Especially if you’re pulling your hair 
up from your face a bit. 

Let’s say you've settled all that, and 
have the clothes ready. And just here, 
do you know that fashion experts 
maintain proper corseting means a 
difference of as much as two sizes in 
the clothes you wear? 


ones of gold for evening. 


THE NEXT thing is, what to do with 
your hair and face? Make up your 
mind a day ahead that you have to 
have your hair done. You can’t fix 
it up as you have hopefully imagined, 
and you'll just get flustered and un- 
happy. If you have a tailored haircut 
and want to wear the new upswept 
lines, here’s how. Have the back waved 
in a swirl, and the sides softly curled in 
upward lines. Next morning you can 
comb it back in the usual way. 

As to your make-up, have a good 
powder foundation depending on your 
type of skin (dry or oily). Use little 
or no rouge and very little eye make- 
up. You might just darken the brows 
and put a bit of vaseline on the lashes. 
Be careful about lipstick. Not too 
bright—and avoid that greasy look by 
getting a good outline, filling it in, then 
powdering over your lips and pressing 
them closed on tissue paper. That will 
keep the lipstick on and make it look 
natural. 

And just a few hints for daytime 
dressing. Remember that club rooms 
and such are not always as warm as 
houses. Soa cape or gt vod fur is often a 
charming and comfortable accessory at 
such affairs. A smart jacket is a nicer 
touch for cool days at the office than an 


old sweater. 
Don’t deck yourself out in flowers 


. Be immaculately groomed. 


We Whe 


Nn 


7. Let your hair get grey. 


11. Be daintier than ever. 


Be Your Age 


Continued from page 26 


FOR SMARTNESS AFTER FORTY 


Look feminine, but not fussy, in the evening. 

Wear gold jewellery with your black dinner dress. 

Have your hair swirled at the back, curled up at the sides. 

Leave flowers (in your hair) to the youngsters. 

Use little rouge and eye make-up, and keep your lips soft 
with the new trick suggested. 

8. Wear a fur or cape to your club. 

9, Don’t think a veil “covers you up.” 


10. Follow exercises given for hips and chin. 


Don’t take your club or business cares out in the evening. 


It is a rare thing for a model to have 
occasion to complain of the words or 


It is all on an 
basis, and the 
modern agencies have helped much 
along this line. New York is the great- 
est editorial and advertising centre of 
the continent, and naturally it is in 
this city that the largest model agen- 
cies have been developed. Gradually 


conduct of a client. 


excellent business 


they have become more than register 
offices. Their trained staffs advise and 
instruct. Rules, written and unw ritten, 
keep standards high and they will 
tolerate no nonsense on the part of 
model or employer. They truly earn 
their ten per cent commission. 








and jewels. One bracelet is enough. In 
getting that smart touch of white to 
your black or navy clothes, don’t 
make it too much. If you have a dress 
with a collar and panels or revers of 
white, never mind a flower. 

Don’t get too old a hat, or too young 
a one. These lovely soft felts with 
manipulated crowns are perfect. And 
remember that a veil doesn’t cover 
anything. It draws attention, through 
its air of coquettishness, to your face. 

It’s a good idea to keep a handy 
little box with comb, tissue, powder 
base, powder and lipstick in your 
office drawer, if you’re a business 
woman. It will come in handy for that 
sudden important appointment or 
unexpected dinner date. 

Danger points in your figure are apt 
to be your hips and your chin line. 
Good corseting will look after your 
bust, and this year’s soft tucking in 
bodice and skirt, and smocking and 
tucking at waistlines, are grand for 
you. For the neck, I’d suggest you 
stand night and morning for a few 
minutes, stretch your neck as though 
you were looking over a high wall that 
just brushed your chin; and pull up as 
though a ribbon were tied under your 
chin and up behind your ears, to some 
point in the ceiling. Feel those loose 
chin muscles tighten up? 

As to the hips—your best bet is a 
simple floor exercise. Lie on the right 
side, holding to the bed for support if 
you need it. Lift the legs six inches 
from the floor and swing them open 
and closed and across, like a pair of 
scissors. After ten times on the right, 
turn to the left side. 

And don’t carry your business or 
club worries out with you in the eve- 
ning. It’s unpleasant in a man. It’s 
unforgivable ina woman. # 










It draws attention. 



















For Camera Perfect’skin 
you need 
Beauly more than skin-deep 


Ps 
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Fox star, now playing in the picture “Suez”. In any light, 


studio light or sunlight, her beauty holds its glamour. 


This cream contains two elements 
which are basic beauty builders. 


One makes for purity and clear- 
ness. The other for skin vitality. 


“« VAMERA PERFECT!” These words describe 

C the complexion that meets the hard- 
est tests triumphantly. The skin that looks 
as fresh and lovely under the noon-day sun 
as in mellow evening light. 

To have ‘Camera Perfect’? skin, you 
need more than the ordinary beauty aid. 
Woodbury Cold Cream is created to meet 
this fundamental need. 

Purifies and Stimulates 
Two elements in Woodbury Cold Cream 
help to give beauty more than skin-deep. 
One of these elements keeps this cream 
germ-free throughout your use of it. Such 


lasting purity encourages fault-free skin. 


The second element in Woodbury ... 





the skin-stimulating Vitamin . . . quickens 
the skin’s breathing, helps give skin vigor. 

Buy Woodbury Cold Cream. today for 
only 10¢, 15¢, 25¢ or 50¢. As you progress 
with Woodbury, you'll gradually win a 
“Camera Perfect” skin. 





SEND for Trial Tubes of Woodbury Creams 
John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Dept. 760, Perth, Ontario 

Please send me trial tubes of Woodbury Cold and Facial 
Creams; 7 shades of Woodbury Facial Powder; guest-size 
Woodbury Facial Soap. I enclose 10¢ to cover mailing costs, 
Name — 


Street 


City Province _epieneeen 


(MADE IN CANADA) 



































































A refreshing treatment with 
Woodbury Facial Soap is bring- 
ing beauty to a dazzling climax 








The proper ritual for regular care of 
the skin? Woodbury Facial Soap, of 
course! Women of taste have used this 
beauty formula for generations. 










But it took the up-and-coming debu- 
tantes to discover that Woodbury is 
the quick way to freshen the complex- 
ion at the end of a busy day. They’ve 
found it a delightful ‘Facial Cocktail”? 
for skin that is looking tired. 









Woodbury now contains the skin- 
stimulating Vitamin which quickens 
the skin’s youthful breathing. So, a 
five minute cleansing with Woodbury’s 
creamy lather, rich in this Vitamin, 
helps enliven the skin’s healthy tone. 


Try a Woodbury Facial Cocktail! 











This Woodbury Facial Cocktail sets the young set a-glitter.’ 
(Signed) CHOLLY KNICKERBOCKER 


(MADE IN CANADA) 


The younger set 
grows more glamorous with 


a Woodbury Facial Cocktail 





“ . se ° 
Hours for evening festivities are getting later. Those young 
socialites are responsible. They insist on going home for a beauty 


cocktail first. It’s annoying, but I bow to feminine wisdom. 


’ 


Noted Society Commentator 


You'll think your complexion has been 
touched with a silver wand—so clear, 
so fresh, so lovely will it become. 
And, of course, take your regular 
Woodbury “facial” at bedtime, too. 
It’s Beauty’s grandest nightcap! 
Read the valuable booklet on complexion 
care, wrapped with every cake. 





CONTAINS THE SKIN-STIMULATING VITAMIN* 
*Produced by ultra-violet irradiation—Patent No. 1676579 





A Modelling Life 


Continued from page 13 


the work for years. There are ex- 
teachers and ex-actresses, qualified 
chemists and engineers, and some who 
have never had another position. 

O. Henry would have revelled in the 
stories hidden behind the faces appear- 
ing on the model agency’s catalogue. 
A middle-aged actor found his hearing 
failing him to the extent that he missed 
his cues. He lost his contract and 
things looked dark. A friend suggested 
professional modelling. He proved a 
fine type for the retired businessman 
or doting grandfather. His stage train- 
ing gave him poise, and he is today one 
of the most popular models in the 
middle-aged group. A father Jost his 
position, the family’s savings were 
dwindling; their pride revolted at the 
idea of relief funds. Today, the small 
daughter has so many calls from com- 
mercial photographers that her earn- 
ings supplement the tiny salary at- 
tached to the small job her father 
eventually secured. 

An executive who had earned his five 
thousand a year met with a series of 
reverses until he found his list of assets 
little more than a well-stocked ward- 
robe. Those tailored suits and his 
clean-cut face won him instant success 
in the role of “‘middle-aged executive.” 
A young widow was ready to commit 
suicide when she tried the model 
agency. Both she and her baby were 
needed by a national advertiser for a 
series of pictures. She had found her 
profession. 

Indeed this need for pictures has 
created an industry. The small agency 
that a few years ago was quite ade- 
quate to furnish the artists of New 
York with their occasional models, has 
expanded into a great eflicient machine. 
Asuite of oflices is required. Into the re- 
ception room comes a constant stream 
of applicants, sometimes a hundred ina 
single day. Only a few of these are 
suitable, for one reason or another. 
Those who seem to have a chance to 
succeed are registered and their photo- 
graphs placed in the proper division of 
the long metal files. With the picture 
are recorded all data as to age, height, 
weight, complexion and the kind of 
wardrobe owned. This last is import- 
ant as in the majority of instances a 
model supplies her own clothing. 


IN THE agency’s office there is a long 
battery of telephones. These ring 
continually as calls come for various 
types. These types are needed by both 
photographers and directors of fashion 
shows. The requirements are usually 
specific. The staff must know their 
huge family of models. In the largest 
agency in New York there are from 
two to three thousand persons regis- 
tered but of these, only five to eight 
hundred are actively at work. When 
a model has proved successful with a 
number of clients, he or she is on the 
road to becoming a “top notcher.” 
Each of the most popular models has 
an individual appointment pad and 
rows of these pads hang behind the 
young women at the telephones. On 
the pads they record the appointments 
as made. All the regular clients have 
loose-leaf catalogues with pictures of 
the models. The art director or the 





account executive makes his choice 
from these books. If the specified 
model is already engaged or unavail- 
able for any reason, the agency repre- 
sentative must be able to suggest at 
once a person of similar type as a 
substitute. 

The demand is greatest for women 
between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five. Many of the young 
women come right from college and 
end their modelling careers by mar- 
riage, or else go on to Hollywood. The 
records show that Norma Shearer, Kay 
Francis, Anita Page and Barbara 
Stanwyck were all, at some time, pro- 
fessional models. As the lucky ones 
move on to new fields, there are many 
more to take their places. There is no 
scarcity. The competition is keen. 

The established basis of payment is 
for an hour or fraction of an hour, and 
the minimum is five dollars per hour* 
The five-dollar-an-hour models may 
be lucky enough to earn twenty or 
thirty dollars in a single day, but they 
all confess to many lean weeks, and 
days when they anxiously wait for a 
telephone call, or even go down and 
join the group in the agency’s waiting 
room, on the chance of picking up 
some last-minute rush work, or substi- 
tuting for someone who fails to keep an 
appointment, 


SOME OF the top-notchers receive 
ten dollars per hour, and this higher 
rate is always asked for posing in 
lingerie or for medicinal advertising. 
These higher-priced models have been 
known to earn as much as forty or 
fifty dollars in a single day. To supple- 
ment the rather uncertain income from 
the work with photographers, the 
models welcome the chance for style 
modelling at fashion exhibits, or even 
in the fashionable shops. Here there 
has been a special opportunity for the 
woman of forty, with stylish figure and 
softly greying hair. She is ideal for 
the gown designed for the older women 
as clever sales managers have dis- 
covered. Many a woman with a 
charming home of her own, grown 
children who no longer need constant 
care, and a much diminished income, 
has found a new joy in life in wearing 
dainty gowns and tailored suits and 
evening frocks, and being paid for 
doing so. 

Occasionally a model will secure a 
year’s contract with one of the large 
advertisers to reserve her face exclus- 
ively for the advertising of some brand 
of cigarette, face powder or motor car. 
This is rare, however, and, strange to 
say, the fact that one company fea- 
tures a special girl’s photograph in 
many magazines makes her all the 
more popular and more in demand. It 
does not harm her earning capacity. 

There seem to be a shortage in one 
type of model, and that is the sweet- 
faced mother or grandmother type, 
who can combine beautiful grey hair 
with but few facial wrinkles, and twin- 
kling eyes and happy expression with 
not too portly a body. 


THE MEN are less likely than the 
ladies to make professional modelling 
a lifework. Almost invariably it is an 
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AWAY DOWN IN PRICE | 


FEATURES THE SENSATIONAL 
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Illustrated—Oldsmobile Six Sedan with trunk. 






1. All Silent Syncro-Mesh 
Transmission with Handi- 
Shift Gear Control. 


2. Dual Centre-Control Steering. 






Newest of 1939 cars, the Oldsmobile Six and the Oldsmobile 
Eight offer you the revolutionary new Rhythmic Ride — plus 
‘ a host of other advanced features — at amazing new low prices. 
Only Oldsmobile gives you the Rhythmic Ride, based on new 3. Super Hydraulic Brakes. 













Quadri-Coil Springing —new 4-Way Stabilization—and the 4. Smooth Action Clutch. 
) proved Knee-Action Wheels. Only Oldsmobile gives you that 5. Oldsmobile Economaster Six 
distinctive smartness which makes it again the Style Leader. And Engine with 100% Full Pressure 


only Oldsmobile provides Everything you want and should have, Olling System. 


for Safety, superlative Performance and all-round Economy. 
We invite you to see the sensational new, low-priced Oldsmobile You can buy your sow Chott on covalent anetlly payments 
Six and the magnificent new 100 Horsepower Eight. Come for 

a trial drive which will reveal the unexcelled smoothness of 
’ Olds new Rhythmic Ride. 


6. Completely Cooled Cylinders. 
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NEW RHYTHMIC RIDE based on — "\Z \ 


1. Quadri-Coil Springing. Big, per- 
fectly synchronized coil springs are 
used at all four corners of the new 
Oldsmobile. 


2. 4-Way Stabilization. Controls 
the Quadri-Coil Springing. Keeps 
frame and car positively in align- 
ment. Prevents body roll on curves 
or turns. 


3. Knee-Action Wheels. Plus Hy- 
draulic Shock Absorbers absorb road 
shocks and add to the safety and 
smoothness of the Rhythmic Ride. 









New CHEVROLET 1939 | 





EW McLAUGHLIN-BUICK 
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IT’S THE SGacidy... AT'S THE Sey ! 


HERE is not only a great new car but a brand-new style —a brilliant new 


pattern of line and form that will re-style cars everywhere in months to come! 


Let your eyes take itin.. . the brilliant beauty of this new front view . . . the look 
of action singing out in every fresh, pure line. You're looking at streamlining 
that utilizes, and beautifies, the aerodynamics of Europe's costly, custom 


racing cars—in a car built and priced for you. 


But realize that Mcl aughlin-Buick for 1939 is a beauty not merely in appear- 
ance, but in every aspect of fine-car quality, craftsmanship and performance. 
One ride and you ll never be satisfied with less than the stable roadability of its 


jar-prool, coil-cushioned wheels—the stirring action of its great, eight- 


cylindered Dynaflash engine. 5 af ‘q: a LAZ ¢ at 


So see your dealer today ... drive this great car out on the open road, and there 


let it tell you for itself —McLaughlin-Buick’s the beauty and the buy of '39] FO R : g rt: 
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Radiant with NEW STYLING . . . Packed with 
FEATURES ... Built for THRIFT 


GREAT NEWS FOR 1939! Two new Pontiac Sixes at 
All-Time Low Prices .. . prices so startling that all 
Canada will sit up and listen. The Pontiac ‘Arrow’, and 
the Pontiac ‘Chieftain’ with New Rear Coil Springs, sweep 
to the fore as the buys of the year in the low price field. 
Beautiful as the year’s first blossoms . . . sparkling as an 
April sun . . . you'll ride with pride as you never rode 
before . . . and that goes for comfort, too! For these two 
great new cars have been engineered with an entirely 


new kind of ride that ‘‘puts you on velvet’’ wherever you go. 


Settle back and relax in the rich, roomy, restful interior of 


newly styled All-Steel Fisher Bodies . . . Unisteel Turret 
Top... the last word in personal protection. There's 
room to spare . . . wide doors. . . level floors. Windshield 
area is larger than ever . . . a great safety feature ‘from 


the driver's point of view’’! 





Then get going . . . and you discover Pontiac for ‘39 is a 


thing of joy to handle. Handi-Gear Shift gives you an 
entirely new sense of wheel contro! . . . clears the front 
floor completely . . . makes handling twice as easy. Valve- 
in-Head Six-Cylinder Engines are smoother, quieter, more 
powerful, more responsive and genuine marvels for thrift. 


New, easier clutch action . . . Silent Syncro-Mesh Trans- 
mission, proved and improved . . . Perfected Hydraulic 
Brakes. You find yourself saying “This is driving''/—And 
you'll be buying! Convenient terms available through 
the General Motors Instalment-Plan. 






llustrated—Pontiac "'Chieftain’’ Sedan 
with trunk, 


a 
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entirely re-designed ... Completely new, Advanced CMT UT TIT |p 
Syncro-Mesh Transmission, the finest in the low price MCL mei aM ale Tilting, Adjustable 
tal.) Haondi-Gear Shift . . . Revolutionary Riding Driver's Seat. . . Automatic Choke . . . Side Sway 


Ease with new rear coil springs .. . Automatic Choke. Eliminator . . . Large Capacity Luggage Trunk. 
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From First Grade to 
First Beau 


- 


Simplicity 
2908 






SCHOOL FROCKS must have plenty of pleats to win 
approval from your exacting young daughter. If she 
likes swing pleated skirts, make her a streamlined Peter 
Thompson with No. 2908. Flickering knife pleats are 
stitched below the waist to keep them neatly in place— 
and while the major engagements of the navy may never 
bother her pretty head, she will readily recognize the 
smart tailoring of this trim sailor collar and neatly 
reefed waistline. Nautical and warm in navy blue 
worsted with scarlet trimming. 

Precise box pleats may be more her style, in which 
case she should wear No. 2915 with its perky bolero 
pleated to match the skirt. On the slightest provocation 
she will remove the bolero to show off her smart square- 
necked dress, trimmed with gay ribbons to match the 
girdle. 

‘Princess lines for figure flattery” is a fashion rule 
memorized by clever freshmen. They like the squared 
shoulders and frog fastenings of No. 2916 for they are 
aware that these details are synonyms for smartness. 
Charming and young in teal blue wool with rust-colored 
frogs and collar. 

Print, in a book or on her cotton blouse, will fascin- 
ate the smart first-grader, for she loves gay colors and 
little jumpers like No, 2927, made in wool or cotton 
twill, 





































Simplicity 
2915 










Descriptions of Patterns on page 66. 







Simplicity Patterns may be obtained from your local dealer, or by mail through the Pattern Department of Chatelaine Magazine, 48! University Avenue, Toronto, 







That Soft 
Look in 


Tailoring 





Simplicity 
2913 -< 
Simplicity \ 


NOTHING TAKES the place of a well-tailored frock for general wear and 
continuous satisfaction. These new tailored styles have a softer, more femin- 
ine quality that is so becoming. 

With its amusing contrast of plaid, No. 2926 has the definite stamp of : hy 
Paris written in every detail. Long, snug sleeves with slightly squared shoul- Simplicity 
ders, and a wide buckled belt for that wisp of a waistline. Combining green 2911 
velveteen with a Tartan top, it just couldn’t be smarter. A grand make-over 
style, too. 

A skirt with lilting pleats belies the modest manner of bishop sleeves and 
the prim little collar of No. 2913. Make it in rough-looking crepe, or a crisp, 
sheer wool in black or purple, for these materials express both the sharp tailor- 

Simplicity ing and draped details. 
Colorful, dress-weight tweeds follow geometric rules for chic, and No. 2921 
i 2926 offers clever proof that a square neckline is really the smartest distance 
between two shoulder-high pockets. Matching ascot scarves and belts in a 
variety of different colors will change the appearance of this simple dress 
every time you wear it. Teal blue with wineberry or terra cotta with Persian on page 66 
green. 

Tailored with elegance (especially flattering to the not-so-slim of waist), 

No. 2911 may be richly formal in transparent velvet, or mossy silks; but for 
more practical wear, make it in soft, sheer wool. Black or teal or coraline. 


Descriptions of Patterns 





Simplicity Patterns may be obtained from your local dealer, or by mail through the Pattern Department of Chatelaine Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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Shopping 
Gets Her All 


"FAGGED OUT’ 


Flexor 
Digitorum 
Longus 


Abductor 
Hallucis 


Why Feet Swell and Ache 


Hours of standing or walking put unusual 
strain on foot muscles, ligaments and ten- 
dons. Poisonous fatigue acids settle in them 
— make them stiff and painful. The circula- 
tion of the blood through the foot slows 
down. The whole foot swells and aches. 
Absorbine Jr. brings quick relief. 


Prompt Relief for 
SORE, throbbing FEET 


@ Shopping is fun — seeing all the new 
things, but she has to look for hours be- 
fore she finds just the thing for her—by 
that time her feet are ‘“‘killing’’ her. 
That is when Absorbine Jr. helps! At the 
end of the day, just splash it on those tired, 
aching feet. You don’t have to rub or soak 
your feet for hours. Absorbine Jr. speeds 
the blood through the feet and the blood 
quickly flushes out the poisonous fatigue 
acids. Swelling is reduced. Soreness is 
eased. Your feet begin to feel human again. 


At all druggists. $1.25 a bottle. 
For free sample, address W. F. 
Young, Inc., Lyman Building, 
Montreal, Canada. 









Famous quick relief for 
muscular soreness, sprains, 
mosquito and insect bites, ¢ 
sunburn, Athlete's Foot fi. 
Xx 


ABSORBINE JR 


Speeds POISONOUS ACIDS out of Feet 








Then, as if laying all her maternal 
cards on the table, she confessed her 
knowledge of Jack; and she didn’t 
mention pride or trust or faith any 
more. 

“It isn’t his fault. He’s just made 
like that.” 

“Listen, love,” he said. “Your boy 
—our boy—he’s got to shoulder life 
like the rest. He’s got to be respon- 
sible for himself and his actions. He’s 
twenty-two.” 

“That’s young.” 

“You were his mother at eighteen.” 

“I—I felt older. So did you.” 

““We’ve had some backbone and 
decency.” 

And now they faced each other, his 
hands on her shoulders. 

“Well?” she said. Actually cool and 
clear, like that. 

He stopped quite short before the 
knowledge that he had been fighting 
for some while—that, if he told her his 
imminent, irrevocable and just decis- 
ion, he lost her. 

He answered as quietly as she had 
spoken: “Well, supposing I won’t do 
it?” Knowing that he would not do it, 
now or ever again. 

No. He would not save Jack. 

“TI should leave you, Harry,” she 
said. “I should get work—anything—” 
she looked at her little hands, hard now 
with the heavy housework that he 
hated her to do—‘‘so that I could be 
near Jack—with Jack—to look after 
him; to persuade him to go straight.” 

She took his hands off her shoulders 
with her little hands, and went out. 
He heard business with crockery going 
on in the kitchen, and a luscious smell 
stole out. 

Supposing he went in now to the 
tiny hot kitchen, where with cold 
trembling hands Ena dished up his 
dinner, and told her about the bar- 

gain which this girl had made with 
Jack? That it was a planned job? The 
girl was to come and subtly threaten 
them, and then she and Jack were to 
share the loot? 

But no. He couldn’t tell her that. 
Not tonight, anyway. It was too bad 
a thing to tell her. 

He would leave this last card until 
tomorrow, at least. 

You never knew. It was faintly pos- 
sible he wouldn’t have to play it. 


NEXT MORNING Ena _ watched 
Harry go off to work, go down the road 
to the station, and as usual he turned 
at the corner to wave to her. 

On the suburban platform were men 
he knew; mostly first-class season 
ticket holders. Up till last year he had 
clung to his first-class season ticket, 
but now he travelled third. 

He used to travel up every morning 
with a lawyer named Willicks; and 
this morning, for some reason, Willicks 
said: “I’m coming in with you. 
Haven’t had a chat for ages.” So 
Willicks sat opposite him. 

There used to be those mornings in 
a first-class smoker with the same 
fellows, swopping stories about their 
families. “‘D’you know what my kid 
said to me this morning? . an 
can cap that! . . .” “How’s your 
boy, Clintan? . .”” “Kids had a 


marvellous Christmas.” 

It used to be like that every day. 
But for some years now, no one had 
asked him much about Jack. 

He used to be able to talk with the 
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When you buy Kotex you can be sure that: 


%& Kotex stays Wondersoft—it's 
cushioned in cotton to 
prevent chafing. 


% Kotex doesn't show—thanks to 
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absorbent. 


% Kotex is made with a special 
patented center section that 
guards against spotting by 
keeping moisture away from the 
surface. 
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BENEATH YOUR HAT... 





Upswept hair and tiny hats de- 
mand a radiant skin. Start now 
to cleanse with Ardena Cleansing 
Cream and Ardena Skin Tonic, 
or with Ardena Fluffy Cleansing 
Cream ... Tone with Ardena 
Skin Tonic . . . Soothe with Ardena 
Velva Cream or Orange Skin 
Cream, so good for the dry skin 
. - - let nothing interfere with 
your Ritual of Loveliness .. . 
every night . . . every morning 
. . . till your complexion is as 


“lovely” as your hat! 


« 


Ardena Cleansing Cream . $1.10 to $6 
Ardena Fluffy Cleansing Cream . $1.10 to $6 
Ardena Skin Tonic ....... $1.10 to $15 
Ardena Velva Cream .... . . $1.10 to $6 
Ardena Orange Skin Cream .. . $1.10 to $8 


On Sale at Smartest Shops in Every Town 
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First Ladies of the Provinces 


Continued from page 16 


House of the former Governor-General 
and his wife; said they had stayed a 
day, had been entertained by her hus- 
band and herself and had made many 
public visits. 

This is but a glimpse of the duties of 
Government House ladies; those gra- 
cious women who with their husbands 
are serving us in Government Houses 
all across Canada. They arrive at 
Government House conscious of the 


high social burden entrusted to them. 
They leave with genuine regret, so 
enjoyable do they find that trust. 

“You don’t feel you have lost your 
place as first lady,” emphasizes Mrs. 
Covert. “You find people are just as 
fond of you after you leave Govern- 
ment House as while you were there. 
You feel you are still a first lady in 
the Government House sense of the 
word.” + 


At Last We Live 


Continued from page 14 


“T’m just thinking over that charm- 
ing young lady,” he said, not looking 
at Ena, investing the words with light 
irony. 

“T don’t like her!’’ she cried in a voice 
of fear. 

“Nor I,” he answered. 

“Harry! I know she has made Jack 
do wrong—if he’s done wrong. Be- 
cause last time, he promised me. . .” 

“T didn’t believe him.” 

“But we must believe him. We 
must show him we put our whole trust 
in him; and then he’Il—try—to deserve 
it.” 

He put his hand up over her little 
thin one lying on his shoulder. “‘We’ve 
trusted over and over again and in 
return, he won’t work—” 

“He does work.” 

“For a week. And then it’s always 
the same. Out, again. And this time 
it’s going to be a bad show. Listen, 
sweetheart, I’ve been hearing things.” 
He put his arm firmly around her, and 
felt the terrible racing of her heart. 
“T’ve been carefully enquiring—follow- 
ing him up. In the last event—the 
responsibility of him will be mine.” 

“The last event!” 

“This is the last event, Ena. The 
very last. We’ve—I’ve—got to be 
firm. Look here. I’d been saving my 
holiday till we thought things were 
clear again. And till today you be- 
lieved they were coming clear. You 
always believe what you want to 
believe, you women! I wasn’t so sure 
by a long chalk, but—I hoped there 
wouldn’t be any bad news before our 
holiday. You know I was going to 
take you down to Bournemouth where 
it'll be warm. We were going to stay 
at a good hotel, and dance again. No, 
don’t argue with me for a moment. 
We neither of us get anything for our- 
selves or do anything to please our- 
selves. We go without, all the time. 
It’s years since I’ve even taken you 
decently to a theatre.” 

“I don’t mind,” she whispered. 

“But I mind. You’re my wife—my 
girl. You’ve got to let me decide how 
to think and act for us both this time, 
Ena.” 

“If you decide in the only way.” 

“T shall decide in the only way.” 

“If—if we don’t agree about that, 
Harry?” 

“I’ve given in to you before,” he 
said. 

“Because I’m his mother, and I 
understand him.” 

“And I’m his father, and. . .” 
But he didn’t say it. The words re- 
quired patient savoring on the tongue 


There was nothing else for it now 
“This is finish,” he wanted to say. 

He wanted to tell her all that was in 
his man’s mind, trained hard and 
shrewd by mixing with men. “Our 
son’s a rotter; a waster out-and-out; 
he’ll finish us if we don’t finish with 
him; he’s breaking us now. When we’ve 
not a farthing left to give nor a day’s 
strength left to earn it with, he’ll come 
back asking for more. He’s kept us 
poor when we might be comfortable. 
He’s made us unhappy when we might 
be so happy. He keeps you frighte ned 
out of your life—just jumping out of 
your skin, in case of what you hear 
he’s done next.” 

This was what he wanted to say; but 
he held it back. 

“Jack’s had all our pleasures,” he 
said. “I put him in a nice job—he left 
it. I helped him to another; he dis- 
graced himself, and we paid his debts 
with all our savings. And six months 
ago when he turned up and said he’d 
pawned all his clothes, we had to buy 
him more—and before that—because 
it began early—” 

“I know it all,” she said, with tight 
but trembling lips. “You needn’t 
remind me.” 

“T’ve bailed him out and paid his 
fines half-a-dozen times, and tried to 
keep it quiet. That time he came back 
broke and took your housekeeping 
money—” 

“1 gave it him.” 

“He stole it.” 

“‘He’s my boy,” she said. “When he 
was born you cried with joy—” 

“I cried with terror about you.” 

“For joy—you were proud. I nearly 
died to get Jack. I’m going to fight for 
him now like I did then.” 

He cleared his throat again. It was 
thick and aching. 

“‘He’s not only killing us—he’s kill- 
ing our love for each other—our joy in 
each other, Ena. All our happiness. 
We’ve—I’ve—got to make a resolution 
and stick to it this time.” 

She looked at him very quietly and 
hostilely. 

“Five hundred pounds has to be 
found by tomorrow morning if we’re 
to clear him of the mess he’s in now!” 
Harry said hoarsely. “My endow- 
ment policy is for a thousand. It falls 
due in four years as you know. You’ve 
been thinking about it, of course. And 
you know as well as I do that I can 
commute it. I can raise the money with 
the last bit of chance I’ve got of any 
substantial saving for us—for you. 
And it will go down the drain like the 
rest of the money we’ve spent on him.” 
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the office was wrong, she showed no 
hesitation, brooked no cutting short of 
what she had to say. 

Apart from personal agony, it was 
awkward, to say the least of it; and 
discreet enough replies were hard to 
frame. 

He knew Ena’s desperate anxiety, 
just like his own desperate anxiety 
though hers was not informed with 
that ruthlessness which had come to 
him this time, as he stood at last at 
bay, and of which she was not yet 
aware, though he had a shrewd idea 
that she suspected the black things in 
his heart. 

Indeed, he possessed now the final 
ruthlessness, the final courage on 
behalf of both of them; and he knew it. 

In a few hours—in two hours— 
almost directly—climax! 

When he closed his desk and shook 
his spare frame again into its too 
shabby overcoat, he had taken one 
action only. He had telephoned for 
hotel accommodation at, and first- 
class rail tickets to, Bournemouth, for 
next week. 

His walk from the station was longer 
than Willicks’ walk. Also, Willicks 
frequently took an earlier train. He 
might already have telephoned the 
Clintans’ house about golf tomorrow. 

Golf tomorrow! One wasn’t sure 
that there would be any tomorrow 
worth having; yet one must walk 
toward it. 

The pleasant smell of garden bonfires 
rose against the autumn evening. 

Tomorrow afternoon he’d be potter- 
ing about making his own bonfire of 
dead leaves and withered plants, if 
God were good. 

At the sound of his key in the lock, 
Ena was there, opening the front door, 
saying there was a nice fire. “Has it 
been an—an awful day, dear?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

Only, it wasn’t the kind of awful day 
that she hoped it had been, and soon 
he would have to tell her so. 

He went into the living room and 
pretended to warm his hands at the 
fire, and looked down and saw her face, 
her eyes searching him, veiled and hard; 
her mouth set, suspicion of him, and 
what he was about to do, leaping 
visibly from her mind; all the little 
lines that Jack had etched in her white 
face grooved deeper through the long 
day’s lonely worry. 

“You shouldn’t have rung up,” 
Harry said. “I was thinking every- 
thing over all the time.” 

“But thinking it over isn’t enough!” 

“No, thinking isn’t enough.” 

She gazed at him. “I’m sorry I rang 
up, but I had to try to make sure you 
were doing something. Harry! You’ve 
done something, haven’t you?” Her 
voice rose screaming as he had never 
heard it before. “‘ Harry!” 

“Yes, I’ve done something,” he said, 
brief authority in his voice to hide his 
fear. 

“Well, Harry? Harry!” 

“Dear,” he said, “sit down. Has 
Willicks rung up?” 

“Mr. Willicks? No. Why?” 

Every word he uttered sent her on a 
fresh trail of thought about Jack, and 
Harry saw it. 

“He said he would ring as soon as he 
got in, and fix up golf tomorrow.” 

“Golf? Golf! Harry!” 

“He offered me a game. I - 1 - I must 
have some relief. You mustn’t drive 


me quite off my head—you and Jack.” 

He was playing for time. Just a 
little time. Though what use time was 
going to be to him, heaven only knew. 

“Sit down, please,” he said. 

This was new. He never ordered het 
about. 

He fingered his tie, and pulled his 
coat together, and shot his cuffs, and 
straddled on the hearthrug, and smiled 
down at her, like a man who knew 
exactly what to say, and who is going 
to say something good. 

At his smile, she relaxed just enough 
to sit down, but still held herself erect, 
with the strength of steel springs, ready 
for resistance. 

The telephone rang through the 
complete silence that fell upon them 
and the house. 

“There’s Willicks,” Harry said. “I 
won't be a moment.” 

He went out into the back of the 
narrow hall, and picked up the re- 
ceiver. His hands were clammy, his 
forehead clammy, with sweat. 

Fear. 

“People dare not,’ Willicks had 
said. 

But he, Harry Clintan, would dare 
the world; except Ena. 

“That Asbirton 008?” 

It wasn’t Willicks’ voice. 

“Yes!” 

“Is Mr Clintan in?” 

“Speaking.” 

“We're the police. Prepare yourself 
for bad news. I’m sorry to inform you 
that a young man with letters and 
cards on him, giving the name of Mr. 
John Clintan, was in a motor accident 
close to the Mulberry Roadhouse at 
six o'clock. He was in a red Wasp car, 
with a lady passenger, and both were 
killed instantly. We found a letter 
from you, with your address and tele- 
phone number. Could you identify 
the body at Turner Street Mortuary 
as soon as possible?” 

“At eight o’clock, I will be there,” 
he said. 

He hung up the receiver and stood. 
His heart cried out within him. He 
put his hands over his face and saw, 
not a hard, greedy, graceless young 
man, but a little boy running: little 
boy laughing, learning cricket from his 
daddy, a baby crowing in his young 
mother’s arms. 

But now he mustn’t hesitate a mo- 
ment, having seen in his wife’s face so 
clearly all that he had been fearing and 
fighting against; all that, up till this 
last time, had overborne his man’s 
resistance and his paternal anger. He 
had almost lost her; and he must run 
to win her back. 

“*Golf?” was her only word as he 
came back into the living room. 

“Yes. Willicks. But never mind 
him.” 

He knelt beside her. “ You’re wait- 
ing for me to tell you what I decided 
to do today, dearest?” 

“Yes? Yes?” 

“I didn’t hesitate long,” he said, 
‘after you rang up this morning | 
knew I must give in. A family is a 
family, for better or worse; and we'll 
cling together. We—we—”’ 

“You’re not crying, Harry? Harry, 
dearest!” 

“It’s rather laid me out,” he con- 
fessed. “‘But you win again, you and 
jack. You'll always win. I’m com- 
muting my policy. I’Il find the money. 
He’s our son. Our boy. Our baby. 
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OTHING else cleans and pol- 
N ishes teeth more quickly and 
leaves them more naturally white — 
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That is why your dentist, when 
cleaning your teeth, as you know — 
almost always uses powder. 


All Cleansing Properties 


As it is only the powder part of most 
dentifrices that cleans, a dentifrice 
that is all powder just naturally 
cleans effectively. Dr. Lyon’s Tooth 
Powder is ALL POWDER —all 
cleansing properties. 

For over seventy years many den- 
tists everywhere have prescribed Dr. 
Lyon's Tooth Powder because nor- 
mal teeth simply cannot remain dull 
and dingy looking when it is used. 
Dr. Lyon’s cleans and polishes the 
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way that leaves them sparkling with 
natural brightness. It leaves your 
teeth feeling so much cleaner, your 
mouth so refreshed and your breath 


so sweet and pure. 


No Acid, No Grit or Pumice 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder is a special | 
dental powder developed for HOME 
USE by a distinguished practicing 
dentist. Free from all acids, grit or 
pumice, it cannot possibly injure or 
scratch the tooth enamel as years of 
constant use have shown. Even as a 
neutralizer in acid mouth conditions, 
Dr. Lyon’s is an effective antacid. 


Brush your teeth with Dr. Lyon’s 


Tooth Powder regularly — consult 
your dentist periodically — eat a diet 


rich in minerals and vitamins, and 
you will be doing all that you can 
possibly do to protect your teeth. 


Costs Less to Use 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder is more 
economical to use. In the same size 
and price class Dr. Lyon’s outlasts 
tooth pastes two to one. Even a small 
package will last you for months. 
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Lux for dishes — 
its so kind to hands 


Why annoy your husband .. . why have un- 
attractive dishpan hands? Use Lux for dishes. 
It has no harmful alkali to irritate the skin, 
leave cuticle ragged, nails brittle. Lux suds 
leave hands soft and lovely. They work fast, 
too! Get the thrifty big box. 
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best of them: “‘Started the boy boxing 
Going to see the rugger match 
with the boy this Saturday 

Boy’s swum off with the cup for high 
diving at school. His mother’s cock-a- 
hoop . i 

Yes; and he remembered the baby 
Jack crawling among the daisies on the 
lawn, and picking the daisies for a 
chain to hang around his mother’s 
neck; and presently learning to ride a 
bicycle; and fighting, and getting a 
puppy for his birthday. 

All gone. And wasted. 
name, why? 

“You're looking very well, Willicks,” 
he said, and held the morning paper 
carefully up before him, so that he 
might dive behind it at a moment’s 
notice. And he caught at headlines; 
and managed to speak of the state of 
the markets, and the opening of the 
football season; and remarked what 
silly gardening articles these fellows 
did print; and asked after Willicks’ last 
season’s roses. 

So in a few minutes more, he read 
the headline of a case that had been 
scandalizing the public—something 
about blackmail. 

Blackmail? 

“What d’you think of this blackmail 
case, Willicks? Er—my wife was read- 
ing it,” he lied. ‘Women love these 
things. Blackmail always seems to me 
a funny business; because, speaking as 
a lawyer, wouldn’t you say that half 
the blackmailer’s success is due to other 
people’s fear?” 

Their eyes met casually across their 
papers. 

““Take us now; what would you do if 
you were blackmailed, Willicks?” 

“I might pay up.” 

“Pay up!” 

“Far more blackmail cases are 
settled quietly in lawyers’ offices and 
counsels’ chambers than ever see the 
light of day in a court of law,” said 
Willicks. 

“You mean, 
Oe a 

“No. Usually peo 

“Ah well,” said 
you know.” 

And his mind revolved quietly. 

No, I dare not, and Ena dare not, 
and Jack dare not, go to the police 
about that girl, he thought. 

Besides, Jack’s in it with her! 

“What about a round of golf to- 
morrow morning if it’s one of your 
Saturdays off?” Willicks asked sud- 
denly in a friendly voice. ‘Tell you 
what. As soon as I get back this 
evening and know my missis’ plans, 
I’ll ring your house.” 

“Fine,” Harry said. “Thanks.” 

He had resigned from his golf club 
the year before last, on an excuse that 
everyone saw through. 

“Been away yet?” asked Willicks. 

“No. Haven’t been able to spare 
time. But we’re going to Bourne- 
mouth next week.” 

Willicks, who remarked that Bourne- 
mouth was a good spot at this time of 
year, at least couldn’t know that the 
decision was not as much a decision as 
a prayer to God. 


In heaven’s 


usually, people dare 


le dare not.” 
ai 
arry, “‘I dare say 


ENA RANG Harry up three times 
that day, over the office telephone; 
during the business rush too. After all 
the reassuring calmness of their morn- 
ing parting, she couldn’t wait. Know- 
ing as well as he did that to telephone 
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Women Can Stop This! 


Continued from page 23 


public feeling and opinion. We are also 
entirely in accord with the thought, 
as expressed by Mr. Edwards, in which 
he points out that women can exert a 
great influence in educating children 
and young people in the rules of safety 

at home, at school, in automobiles 
and out of them. 

We, as automobile manufacturers, 
are well aware of the influence of wo- 
men motorists. They have contributed 
greatly to the evolution and design of 
modern automobiles. In the days 
before automobiles became the ac- 
cepted method of family transporta- 
tion, manufacturers built cars from 
the masculine viewpoint with the 
greatest emphasis on mechanical excel- 
lence. 

However, when women began to 
drive cars themselves and to take a 
definite interest in the purchase of the 
family automobile, the picture changed 
dramatically. Women demanded and 
got such improvements as greater ease 
of operation, clear vision, easy-acting 
brakes, safety glass, and other features 
which contribute to the motoring 
safety of everyone. 

If the women of the country can 
initiate and achieve such far-reaching 
changes in the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, as outlined above, it would 
seem very likely that by again com- 
bining their efforts they could create a 
public demand for decent driving 
which would have a widespread effect 
in reducing the number of traffic 
accidents. 

From the standpoint of automobile 
manufacturers, we know how import- 
ant it is in the interest of safety that 
automobiles be maintained in good 
mechanical condition. In the factories 
automobiles are manufactured to high 
standards of quality and are built to 
give maximum performance with a 
minimum of attention from the owner 
However, if they are not kept in proper 
mechanical condition some minor 
point may become a potential source 
of danger. Both women drivers and 
those women whose families ride in 
automobiles could aid in a safety 
campaign by insisting that the family 
car be checked-over mechanically at 
regular intervals. 

This, of course, is only one factor 
contributing to needless accidents, but 
in too many instances one or more of 


the cars involved in an accident Is a 
car which has been neglected mechani- 
cally, or one which has long outlived 
its usefulness. A closer check on such 
cars might be made by police or other 
authorities. 

* * * 

Chatelaine has started an excellent 
campaign for a clean-up that is long 
overdue. 

I notice from my Scottish papers 
that in Britain a much more serious 
view is taken of motoring offenses. In 
Canada it seems that juries always 
hate to convict for manslaughter 
some apparently extenuating circum- 
stance can always be found! But could 
we not get our motoring offenders off 
the road, if not in jail? 

I am sure the Women’s Institutes 
will gladly support Chatelaine’s cam- 
paign for safer motor travel in Canada. 
I personally shall follow it with great 
interest. 

* * & 

By Charlotte Whitton 
Executive Director, The Canadian 
Welfare Council 

I DO not think that there is any 
widespread realization of the extent to 
which motor accidents and other 
accidents—notably accidents within 
the home, such as falls and scalding, 
and, of course, accidents in the water 
—imperil our young children. Thanks 
to the energetic and constructive work 
of most of our provincial welfare 
departments In recent years, the educa- 
tion of the public, and particularly of 
parents, has become both general and 
accurate in respect to the ills and 
diseases which are most likely to 
threaten child life. But little has been 
done to emphasize the fact that acci- 
dent toll ranks very very high, 

Just to illustrate my argument, I 
called on the invaluable resources of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
and asked them if they would be good 
enough to provide me with some com- 
parative statistics in respect to acci- 
dents which had resulted in the deaths 
of children from four to fourteen years 
of age, and deaths in the same period 
and the same age group due to “polio,” 
or, what the public so commonly de- 
scribes as, “infantile paralysis.” 

I did this because of two considera- 
tions: Motor accidents, like “polio,” 

# Continued on next page 


COMPARATIVE NUMBER OF DEATHS DUE TO ACCIDENTS 
AND TO “POLIO’—CHILDREN FOUR TO FOURTEEN. 


IN CANADA—BY PROVINCES—FIVE YEARS—1932-6 


Poliomyelitis 
and Motor 
Polioencephalitis Vehicle Other 
Area (acute) Accidents Accidents 
Prince Edward Island... 2 3 18 
Nova Scotia......... 6 46 122 
New Brunswick...... 5 46 120 
Quebec....... aren, Ye 339 727 
oo nt Oe ea ae 51 319 748 
Manitoba... . , 22 31 161 
Saskatchewan 12 15 206 
Alberta...... re 18 28 195 
British Columbia...... 4 39 161 


Canada (Total)...... 197 





866 2,458 
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CAN. PAT. 341 001 


A TRY-ON 1S WORTH A THOUSAND WORDS = Uy i Aed 
pee of. 


tab ie PERFECT FIGURE CONTROL 


with uncorrected Comfert and. pride 


It's simple to acquire a smooth, graces 
















































ful figure with the alluring curves so ' 
much admired by others—and yet still . 
feel amazingly comfortable. Simple— 
yes ... when you wear a Nu-Back. j 
For Nu-Back does both of these duties i 
and performs each to perfection. 4 
This amazing Nu-Back innovation 
absolutely prevents riding-up. It's as i 
simple as A B C, yet thousands of | 
women say it has ended their corset | 
worries forever. Although Nu-Back : 





is made in models to suit every figure, 
itis a real boon to the 150-lb. woman 
who wishes to appear like 130 Ibs. 
The patented telescopic back —an 
exclusive Nu-Back feature — gives a 
hitherto impossible combination 
of style, comfort and control. 


¥%& There is a Nu-Back corset, 
corselette or girdle to fit you 
perfectly — ultra-modern in 
design and materials. Ask fora 
try-on today. Sold at all smart 
shops—all sizes, various prices, 
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Wy Why Nu-Back ends “Riding - up” 


A and B show the patented, smooth, telescopic back 
that lengthens and shortens from two to three inches 
with body movements. This permits a snugger, firmer fit from the waist down and 
from the waist up, also eliminating garter and shoulder strain and bulges over 


the abdomen. 
DOMINION CORSET COMPANY LIMITED + QUEBEC, P:Q. 


Makers of the famous D & A, Flat-er-Back and Junior Set Foundation Garments and Gothic Brassiéres 
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FOUN THE GUIDE 
y RAYON QUALITY 





She used to wonder on shopping days about 
the future of the fabrics that she chose! Would 
they keep their loveliness, would they wear 
and wash as she wanted them to? 


She wanted a guide that would defily pick the 
winners for her. She wanted a service mark 
that stood for all the qualifications that she 


herself put upon a fabric or a garment. Now 
she's found it . . . COURTAULDS “QUALITY- 
CONTROL” TAG ... the sign of TESTED* rayon. 


*Courtaulds “Quality-Control” Tag certifies a Rayon Fabric 
which has been check-tested and approved by the indepen- 
dent Ontario Research Foundation for fabric durability 
and seam strength, drycleanability or washability, ever- 

fresh colours, ironability and general wearing qualities. 


This Tag appears on 

DRESSES 

LINGERIE (knitted or woven) 

FABRICS by the yord 

LININGS 

CURTAINS, DRAPERIES, 
BEDSPREADS 

MEN'S UNDERWEAR 


Ae Nes 


FABRICS BY THE YARD 









































































Don’t you ever dare think I don’t 
understand! Do you love me?” 

Then Ena had no more steel springs 
in her tired, too fragile body, but was in 
his arms, kissing him and sobbing for 
joy; and he was holding her fast against 
what was to come. 

“And your dinner! Your dinner!” 
she began to cry out in self-reproach. 
“Let me go. I must give you the 
loveliest dinner 

How eat? “Won't it keep a min- 
ute?” 

She nodded, still crying for joy. 

“Yes. It’s in the casserole. Bor- 
deaux pigeon with—with half a glass 
of red wine in it. Your favorite.” 

“Keep quiet just a little bit, like 
this. Quiet with me. Just together. 
I—I hope there’s enough pigeon for 
you, too, tonight.” 

How would he tell her? When? 

The telephone rang. 

He got up reluctantly from the 
hearthrug—very, very tired; not know- 
ing clearly what he felt, what came 
first in his overcharged heart. ‘‘Don’t 
move, love.” He went out, closing 
the door behind him; and this time it 
was Willicks. 

Suddenly, now, Harry knew just 
how and when to tell Ena what had 
happened. 

Again he came back and knelt by 
her low chair. Now he could really let 
those tears run out of his eyes. “My 
darling, my darling! Be awfully brave! 
My Ena, my sweet—that—that was 
the police!’ 

Steel springs in his arms again. 

'“They’ve got Jack! We're too late!” 

“No! No! Quiet. Listen. Oh, dar- 
ling! There’s been an awful accident. 
I don’t know how to tell you. Be brave 
with me. He’s been—been killed in 
an accident. It’s out—near—near 
Kingston. Ena, precious, I'll run in 
next door to get someone to sit with 
you while I—I’m to identify our Jack, 
dear.” 

“*He’s dead?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Jack—my Jack—dead!” 

She put away his arms and got up. 


IT WAS extraordinary how quietly 
she could bear this final loss, who 
would have wrecked their lives for 
maternal love of Jack—had he lived. 

“Oh... but. . . your dinner. 
You’re tired. Tired. Your dinner first. 
My good Harry. Dear, kind Harry. 
Harry, hold me!” 

They sobbed together; but she 
could look up at him with adoration. 

“To think—you’d given in—you 
were going to save him—you loved 
him just as I did—oh, Harry—if you 
hadn’t said all that, I—I’d hate you 
now.” 

“I know,” he said, very quietly. 

He had the reservations for Bourne- 
mouth in his pocket and in his heart, 
the plans to rebuild heaven. 





COMING! 
Another thrilling adventure 
in the air 


by JEAN BATTEN 

In an early issue, the famous 
aviatrix, Jean Batten, will tell of her 
record-breaking flight from Aus- 
tralia to England. 
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with 
MERCOLIZED2a7CREAM 


Make your skin young looking. Flake off the stale, 
surface skin. Reveal the clear, beautiful underskin 
by using Mercolized Wax Cream regularly. Give 
your skin the combined benefits of cleansing, clear- 
ing, softening, smoothing and beautifying in every 
application of this single cream. Mercolized Wax 
Cream brings out the hidden beauty of the skin. 

Use Saxolite Astringent Daily 
THis tingling, antiseptic astringent is delight- 
fully refreshing and helpful. Dissolve Saxolite 
in one-half pint witch hazel and apply. 
Try Phelactine Depilatory 
For quickly removing superfluous hair from face. 
Sold at cosmetic counters everywhere. 


GRAY < 
HAIR ) 


and LOOK 10 Years Youngnr/ 


@ At home—quickly and safely you can tint those 
streaks of gray to lustrous shades of blonde, brown 
or black. A small brush and BROWNATONE does 
it. Guaranteed harmless. Active coloring agent is 
purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Eco- 
nomicalandlasting—willnot wash out. Imparts rich, 
beautiful, natural appearing color with amazing 
speed. Easy to prove by tinting a lock of your own 
hair. BROWNATONE is only s0c—at all drug or 
toilet counters—always on a money-back guarantee. 
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THE fecrefor 
NovTHFUL Lip, 





Tangee’s Color-Change Principle 
gives them blush-rose beauty 


Orange in the stick, Tangee changes on 
your lips to warm blush-rose. Paris says, 
“No painted look with the new mode!” 
Tangee isn’t paint, Its cream base keeps 
lips soft and smooth and Tangee doesn’t 
rub off. Two sizes, 50c and $1.00. 

Also try Tongee Rouge, and Face Pow- 
der, matches Tangee lipstick perfectly. 


Thereis only one Tangee—don 'tletany- 
one switch you. If you prefer more color 
for evening, ask for angee Theatrical. 


Work’s Most Famous lipstick 


ANGSS 


ENDS THAT PAINTED LOOK 





| %& 4-PIECE MIRACL 
| Palmers Ltd., 750 Vitre St. W., Montreal, Can. | 
| Rush Miracle Make-Up Kit containing miniature | 
| Tangee Lipstick, Rouge Compact, Creme | 
! Rouge, Face Powder, Send i5c in stamps or coin. | 
| 
| | 
| 
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E MAKE-UP KIT | 
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New Handicrafts 


C620 Kitct 


by jesign int 
7 


stamped 


Marie Le Cerf 


25 cents. 





C618 — Doll's house cosy. A most 


charming and realistic affair, with 





ide gussets. Full size—stamped on 
white, cream, green or yellow linen— 
price 55 cents; cottons for working, 
20 cents, and a form can be supplied 
at 45 cents. 


C614—Novelty bookmark. An always 
acceptable little gift; stamped on art 
felt with backing to match and cot- 
tons for working. Price, 15 cents. 


qe 


C615—Fireside coal mitt. Stamped 
on heavy black art felt, with binding 
for wrist, cottons for working and ring 
for hanging. Price, 35 cents. 
C613—The little brown hen. Kitchen 
holders in amusing design. Good size, 
stamped on brown linene, including 
cottons for working (padding is not 
sent). Price, per pair, 25 cents. 





C616 — Quilted cushion in graceful 
design. Stamped on taffeta silk in 
French rose, old gold, olive green, 
midnight blue or black, size about 14 
x 19 inches, front and back with pad- 
ding and interlining are priced at 
$1.35; cottons for working, 10 cents 
(please state color desired), and a 
form can be supplied at 50 cents. 


C612 — Bed jacket. A 
most decorative design 
n the modern straight- 


line embroidery — 
stamped on comfy 
cream cashmere _ to 


fit all but very large 
figures. Complete with 
silk binding in blue or 
French rose to match 
flowers; please be sure 
to state preference 
Price, $1.50; cottons for 
working, 10 cents. 


Order from Marie Le Cerf, Chatelaine, 48! University Avenue, Toronto, enclosing postal 
nate or money order. If sending cheque kindly add fifteen cents for bank exchange. 
Articles from previous issues can always be supplied. Full directions for working are sent. 


rish line 
pad and cottons for work ng (card- 
board for backing is not sent). Price 


most sef article: 





C619—Dress protector in dainty de- 
gn—very q ickly worked. Stamped 
»n pink or blue taffeta silk, with cot- 
tons for working, it is priced at 50 
sents; stamped on peach, mauve, 
yellow or blue linene, with cottons for 
working, price 25 cents. 





C617—Bridge cloth and refreshment 
set to match. The bridge cloth is 
stamped on olive green art felt, 31 
inches square. With elastic for corn- 
ers and 3-color binding in red, gold 
and black, price $1.00: cottons for 
working, 15 cents. 

Refreshment set to match is stamped 
on Irish linen in white, cream, green 
or yellow—36-inch cloth with four 
serviettes, $1.50; cottons for working, 
20 cents. 








C621 — Peg bag. A most practical 
ittle gift — stamped on natural linen 
(hanger not sent). Price, 25 cents; 
cottons for working, 5 cents, 





Prices include postage. 
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Autnoriries apparently agree that kissing, 
on the lips, as a sign of affection, did not begin until after 
Cleopatra’s time. She died in 30 B.C. and the custom seems to 
have been established well after her day. 


Cleopatra had one other misfortune, too. She used skin 
lotions, but did not have the famous Skin Softener — Italian 
Balm. Her lotions were mixed, undoubtedly, with “a little of 
this and too much of that”—but today, no guesswork is 
permitted in making Italian Balm for milady’s skin. 


Here is a scientifically made skin-softening beauty aid that 
will help to keep your skin smoother and softer — fresher- 
feeling, more kissable and thrilling to the touch. 


In Italian Balm you get not only a skin protection against 
nee and skin dryness. You get also the costliest ingredi- 


ents use 


in any of the largest sellin lotions—yet the econom 


of using Italian Balm is a national by-word. A — is sufhi- 
] 


cient for both hands—because Italian Balm is rich, fu 


-bodied 


and concentrated; not thin or watery. You'll love its clean, 
fresh fragrance, too. Try it FREE. Send coupon below. 


It alianl alm 


“’ Canada’s Most Economical Skin Protector” 






Skin Cleanser, ¢ 
Combatsblack- ¢ 


pores, oily and ¢ 
“faded’’ skin. t 
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CAMPANA CORPORATION LTD., 
3 Caledonia Road, Toronto, Ontario, 
Dept. B-1. 


Gentlemen: I have never tried Trattan Baum. 
ase send me Vanity bottle FREE and postpaid. 
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Thousands turn to Listerine 
CRA CHASM CON Lt 


ARAN Ua 


, Clinical evidence that 
Listerine Antiseptic kills queer 
Pityrosporum ovale germ, that 
causes dandruff, starts wave of 
home treatments... letters pour in 
telling of rapid, complete results 


Ever since the amazing dandruff re- 
sults accomplished with Listerine 
Antiseptic became a matter of clini- 
cal record, thousands of dandruff 
sufferers all over the country have 
swung over to Listerine Antiseptic 
for quick, effective relief. Many of 
them write to us, fervently praising 
Listerine Antiseptic for ast it has 
done for them. 

Here are a few random excerpts 
from the hundreds of grateful letters 
that reach us: 

** Have been using Listerine for only two 

weeks. Already feel wonderfully re- 

lieved from the horrible itchy feeling.”’ 
“Two weeks after first using it my 
dandruff was gone.’’ 
“Tried Listerine for 21 days and 
can find no trace of dandruff now.’’ 
“*Tried everything possible, until 
one day I used Listerine Antiseptic. 

The itching stopped at once. My hair 

has stopped falling out."’ 





Kills the Germ 


In the sensational research that es- 
tablished the Pityrosporum ovale 
germ as the cause of dandruff, it 
was positively proved that Listerine 
Antiseptic kills the germ. 

Whén a mid-western skin clinic 
instructed dandruff patients to use 
the daily Listerine Antiseptic Treat- 
ment, a substantial number obtained 
marked ‘relief within the first two 
weeks on the average. 

Seventy-six per cent of a group of 
dandruff sufferers at a New Jersey 
Clinic, who used the Listerine Anti- 








septic treatment twice daily, showed 
complete disappearance of, or marked 
improvement in, the symptoms 
within thirty days. 


Start Treatment Today 


Don’t waste time on ordinary reme- 

dies that merely wash away dandruff 

symptomstemporarily. Start ridding 

your scalp of the dandruff germ with 
isterine Antiseptic today. 

And remember, like any other germ 
disease, dandruff is a stubborn mal- 
ady requiring persistent treatment. 
Even after it has been conquered, it 
is wise to guard against re-infection 
by occasional Listerine Antiseptic 
massages at regular intervals. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
(Canada) Ltd., Toronto 


Cut this out 


THE TREATMENT 


MEN: Douse Listerine Antiseptic 
on the scalp at least once a day. 
WOMEN: Part the hair at various 
places, and apply Listerine Anti- 
septic right along the part with a 
medicine dropper, to avoid wetting 
the hair excessively. 


Always follow with vigorous and 
persistent massage. But 
don’t expect overnight re- 
sults, because germ con- 
ditions cannot be cleared 
up that fast. 


Genuine Listerine Anti- 
septic is guaranteed not to 
bleach the hair or 
affect texture. 





P.S. Listerine Antiseptic, which has been dis- 
covered to be such an excellent germicidal 
treatment for dandruff, is the same Listerine 
Antiseptic which has been used as a mouth 
wash and gargle for more than 25 years. 


MADE IN CANADA 





—~EA Grand Radio Entertainment... the top-ranking Mystery Thriller, “DRUMS” 





Calgary § CFCN Tuesday 8-8:30 P.M. 
Edmonton CFRN Tuesday 8-8:30 P.M. 
Lohdon crept Monday 8:30-9 P.M. 
Montreal cFcr Sunday 6-6:30 P.M. 


Starring Wittiam Farnum 


Ottawa cBO Wednesday 7-7:30 P.M. 


Sudbury cCKSO Wednesday 8:30-9 P.M. 
Toronto CFRB Sunday 6:30-7 P.M. 
Vancouver CBR Thursday 7-7:30 P.M 


Winnipeg CKY. Friday 7-7:30 P.M. 






both kill and cripple, and possibly the 
dangers of “polio” are more generally 
known and feared by the public, and 
the attention and energy of govern- 
ments, of the healing professsions, and 
of parents themselves, have been more 
outstandingly concentrated to fight 
this menace and to care for its victims 
than is the case in any other single 
threat to childhood. 

Yet the cold statistical facts of our 
outstandingly efficient Bureau of Sta- 
tistics show that, in any one year in 
the last five years for which the 
material is available, deaths of children 
from four to fourteen years of age from 
motor vehicle accidents will run from 
two or three times to eight times as 
high as the toll from “polio,” as can 
be seen by the table on page 43. 

Thanks to progress in science, and 
the protection of immunization, the 
deaths of children from diphtheria 
have been cut incredibly. In all 
Canada, in the same five years as are 
covered in the statistics on motor 
vehicle accidents, other accidents, 
and “polio,” the deaths of children 
from four to fourteen years of age in 
Canada from diphtheria have been 
reduced to the remarkably low total of 
695, distributed in the different 
provinces as follows: 






Prince Edward Island...... 4 
eS) ee ee 31 
New Brunswick............ 51 

RM Ur re 2 ees 377 

BNR ical d vie kc eeek a 92 
MIMNIR, C58 e esic in 6 8 5% 53 
ee 55 

FO Te On ee 16 

British Columbia.......... 16 


Yet from the statistics provided, you 
will note that in this same period of 
time, from motor accidents alone, we 
lost 866 children in this same period, 
in this same age group. 

One may well ask to what end 
science and care combine to fight one 
terrible enemy only to have a new 
danger strike with greater force, for 
you will see that in this same period 
our deaths from motor accidents of 
young children are 866 and from 
diphtheria 695. 


* 


By Helen F. McDowell 


The Federated Women’s Institutes 
of Ontario 


IN HIS stirring article, “Women Can 
Stop This!” in the August Chatelaine, 
replete with facts and bristling with 
suggestions for a campaign to lessen 
the dangers of the highways, Frederick 
Edwards has handed the women of 
our country a sizable job. 

Thinking citizens cannot help but 
be alarmed at the increasing number 
of motor accidents occurring from day 
to day, all of which affect, directly or 
indirectly, the homes of the people. | 
believe that women could help bring 
about some of the reforms suggested 
and that they could accomplish much 
through their social activities. All 
social education begins in the home, 
and here the children, at least, could 
be trained in safety-first rules. 

The establishment of training courses 
in high schools to train the teen-age 
youth to become careful and skilled 
drivers would be an advance educa- 
tional step and would work in with the 
practical mechanical training now in 
force in the secondary schools of 
Ontario. + 
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She Was a Victim 
of Headaches 


Kruschen Got At the Cause 


This woman’s headaches were of the 
gripping kind that reduce the sufferer to 
something like helplessness. She tried 
tablets. She tried pills. All without avail. 
Only Kruschen could help her. 

“T used to get very bad headaches,” she 
writes. “No tablets or pills of any kind 
could relieve them. One morning, casually, I 
tried Kruschen Salts in a glass of hot water. 
I continued taking it, but I have not had one 
of those awful headaches since. Kruschen 
suits me better than anything else. I find 
it very good.’’—(Mrs.)L. A. W. 

Headaches can nearly always be traced to 
sluggishness of the kidneys, liver and 
intestines, and to the unsuspected retention 
in the system of stagnating waste material 
which poisons the blood. The numerous 
salts in Kruschen stimulate the internal 
organs to healthy, regular action so that 
no clogging waste is allowed to collect. 
Your inside is kept clean and serene. And 
that is just how Kruschen Salts brings quick 
and lasting relief from headaches. 


CASH'S 
Woven Names 


for marking linen and 

clothing, make excellent 

and economical Christmas 
Gifts. Easily sewn on with Cash's No- 
So Cement. All orders placed between 
now and Dec. {5th will contain an extra 
dezen names. From your dealer or 
direct from CASH'S, {8 Grier St., 

Belleville. Ont. 


CASH'S foe 6 doz-$200 NO-SO 


all: 


wmited 


Write for 
New Catalogue of 
LINENS 


and 
REAL LACES 


615-C Granville St, 
Vancouver, Canada 


Thebes GRAY HAIR 


Remedy is Made at Home 


You can now make at home a better gray hair remedy 
than you can buy, by following this simple recipe: 
To half pint of water add one ounce bay rum, a small 
box of Orlex Compound and one-fourth ounce of 
glycerine. Any druggist can put this up or you can 
mix it yourself at very little cost. 
SJ) Applytothe hair twice a week until 


the desired shade is obtained. 
j 

f 

\ 
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Orlex impartscolor tostreaked, 
faded or gray hair, makes it 
soft and glossy and takes years 
off your looks, It will not 
color the scalp, is not sticky or 
greasy and does not rub off, 








TAKE THE 


LEAD OUT 
OF YOUR LEGS 


Get Oxygen in Your Blood and You'll Get the 
Pep that Sends You Bounding Up the Stairs. 


People who smother to death die because oxy- 
gen has been completely cut off from them, Just 
as surely you are slowly smothering if your blood 
lacks red corpuscles, Red corpuscles are your ox- 
ygen-carriers, They carry the oxygen you breathe 
in to every part of your system. Without enough 
oxygen-carrying corpuscles, your kidneys, liver, 
stomach and bowels slow down. Your skin gets 
pale, flabby, often pimply. Your nerves may be- 
come jittery — you tire quickly — feel depressed. 

What you need is Dr. Williams Pink Pills. These 
tiny pills help you make more and better red cor- 
puscles and thus increase the oxygen-carrying 
power of your blood. Get Dr. Williams Pink Pills 
today at your druggist and see for yourself how 
quickly this time-proven blood-builder will help 
give you hack your pep. Copr, 1938, G. T, Fulford Co.,Ltd, 
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i NEURALGIC and 
: RHEUMATIC 
PAINS 
; PRESCRIBED BY PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS 
t VALMONT of CANADA, Ltd. 4 
{ 103 Ottawa St., Walkerville, Ontario, Canada j 
| Please send generous free sample. | 
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don’t suppose I should expect you to 
understand; it’s so outside your experi- 
ence. But that sort of thing happens 
in offices. Secretaries, as a rule, are 
young, and they’re thrown with their 
employers day after day. Sometimes it 
happens.” She paused, then went on 
bitterly. “‘Oh, it happens often enough, 
I suppose! But it doesn’t often happen 
that anyone is as decent about it as 
Mr. Thornton’s been.” 

“Decent, you say?” The older 
woman looked at her thoughtfully. 
“Perhaps. And perhaps it would have 
been better the other way. If it had 
been something temporary, a sudden 
infatuation, flaring up and dying 
down—But it isn’t, my dear. You’ve 
quite taken possession.” 

““No!” Joan cried quickly. ‘‘He’s 
loyal—completely loyal to you and the 
children.” 

“To the children—yes.” 

‘To you too,” Joan insisted. 

“But I don’t want an external 
loyalty. I don’t want anything that’s 
forced.” She paused, then seemed to 
make up her mind suddenly. “I can 
tell this to you, I suppose . . . Of 
course it wasn’t ideal. Nothing is 
quite that after so many years, no 
matter what front we put up to the 
world. We'd been drifting apart, as 
people do, but in spite of that we had 
something—whatever two people, liv- 
ing together, build up over twenty 
years and more. Common sympathy, 
common interest—the children. We 
had that intact. And you can’t sweep 
all that away, my dear—push it aside 

and make it right by talking about 
an outer loyalty.” 

“But it isn’t swept away,” Joan 
broke in eagerly. “It’s all there! He 
doesn’t want anything changed.” 

“He’s changed,” Mrs. Thornton 
answered flatly. “Do you suppose 
other people haven’t noticed it too?” 

Other people! That was it, then. 
Not her sense of decency that was 
outraged, but her sense of pride, of 
possession . 

“T want him as he was,” Mrs, 
Thornton said, in a tone of finality, 
“or not at all.” 

“‘Whatever he felt was only pass- 
ing,” Joan offered, but without much 
hope now. “I’m sure it’s over.” 

‘I’m not so sure.” 

“Tf you'll give him time 

“‘T’ve given him time. I’ve seen this 
coming—sensed the change in him— 
for weeks. I waited for it to pass, and 
when it didn’t, I sought out the reason 
for it. And found the reason, as you 
know.” 

Suddenly Joan was all through. She 
couldn’t bring herself to keep on 
arguing any longer; she couldn’t fight 
against this woman’s calm impervious- 
ness. 

“What will you do?” she asked 
quietly, 

“Divorce him.” 

They listened to the word, echoing 
around them. 

“T shall want the children. Full 
custody. If Mr. Thornton agrees to 
that, I might use incompatibility as the 
grounds—oflicially.” She looked at 
Joan speculatively, her eyes narrowing. 
‘On the other hand, it might be better 
to name you.” 

Contempt edged Joan’s voice. “* Re- 
venge, Mrs. Thornton?” 

“Satisfaction, my dear, It’s a nicer 
word. I shall, of course, present only 
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not irritate skin. 
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Party Girl 
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that armor. “ But could I see you, Mrs. 
Thornton—for a few minutes?” she 
asked quickly. 

The older woman regarded her 
coolly. “I’ve a little time,” she an- 
swered. ‘“‘There’s a tearoom close by.” 

Incongruous, Joan thought a few 
minutes later, to be sitting here, in this 
tearoom brilliant with color to lure the 
summer trade; to be sitting here, order- 
ing tea with lemon, and small cakes, 
opposite this woman who might be 
going to ruin her life. Incongruous— 
and frightening. 

Against this fright she summoned 
words in a swift rush. “I thought if I 
talked with you—” she began eagerly. 

ae a 

“Tf I talked with you, you’d under- 
stand. You’d know I was telling the 
truth.” 

Lifted eyebrows met this, but Joan 
hurried on. “You don’t know me at 
all, Mrs. Thornton. You saw me once 
in your husband’s office, but you 
couldn’t tell anything from that. You 
might have thought me the type of 
girl that—”’ 

“That men fall in love with? I’m 
afraid you are, Miss Marshall.” 

But Joan held her ground. “The 
type of girl that would allow herself 
to become involved in—in this sort of 
thing.” 

A thin smile played about the older 
woman’s mouth. “Either you're far 
too modest, my dear, or you have great 
confidence in your powers of persua- 


“You know I didn’t mean it that 
way,” Joan protested quickly. “I only 
meant—I thought you could feel I was 
telling the truth about this.” 

“Perhaps I can,” the other woman 
interrupted. “‘Perhaps, in the sense 


you mean, there was nothing wrong. 
Still, I must be the judge, I think. 
From my viewpoint there was some- 
thing wrong.” 

“You mean—” 

Mrs. Thornton looked at her ap- 
praisingly and seemed satisfied with 
her conclusions. “I can talk to you, 
Miss Marshall. I mean this: Some- 
thing changed my husband completely, 
and you were responsible for that 
change. To me it constituted wrong. 
As to how far it actually went, that’s 
beside the point.” 

“But I wasn’t deliberately respon- 
sible, Mrs. Thornton—nor even know- 
ingly. As soon as I realized it—as soon 
as either of us realized it—we did the 
decent thing.” 

“And that was?” 

**T left his office.” 

“IT see.” Mrs. Thornton’s fingers 
tapped, very lightly, the tablecloth. 
Neither of them had tasted the tea 
that stood, growing cold, before them. 
“And your salary went on as usual?” 

Quick color flooded Joan’s cheeks, 
but she kept her voice even. “You 
must know why,” she said quietly. 
““Mr. Thornton knew my responsibili- 
ties; he knew how impossible it was to 
get anything in New York in the 
middle of summer. He was too gener- 
ous to penalize me for something that 
wasn’t my fault. But he didn’t see me 
from the time I left his office.” 

“*A privilege he was willing to pay 
for. I must say it’s quite a reversal 
of the usual procedure.” 

“*Is kindness so rare it seems fantas- 
tic, Mrs. Thornton? You know he 
didn’t see me.” 

“T know how he felt about you. 
That’s quite as important.” 

The girl was controlling herself. “I 


CHRISTMAS CARDS OF DISTINCTION 
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nto cheeks touched with 
Princess Pat rouge, there comes 
color that is vibrant, glorious, yet 
suffused with a natural under- 
glow. Just contrast Princess Pat 
with ordinary rouges of flat 
“‘painty”’ effect. Then, truly, 
Princess Pat rouge amazes — 
gives beauty so thrilling that it 
actually bewilders. 


The life principle of all color is 
glow. The fire of rubies, the lovely 
tints of flowers—all depend upon glow. 
So does your own color. Now then! 
Where ordinary rouge blots out glow, 
Princess Pat rouge imparts it. Won- 
derful luminous color seems actually 
to come from within the skin. 


Only the “‘duo-tone” secret can give 
this magic glow. No other rouge can 
possibly beautify like Princess Pat. And 
why? Because no other rouge in all the 
world is blended by the secret duo-tone 
process. Princess Pat rouge changes on 
the skin, adjusting to your individual 
type. A mystical undertone gives glow— 
an overtone gives glorious color. Whether 
you are blonde or brunette, Princess Pat 
rouge will match your type. 


Be beautiful today as you never were 
before. Get Princess Pat rouge and dis- 
cover how gloriously lovely you can be. 
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it the piled-up fuel. She was seeing 
her young sister a little more cle rly 
now. It wasall very well, telling herself 
Anne was a child, excusing her end- 
lessly on that ground. Well, Anne 
would have to grow up. Indignation 
burned at clear white heat when 
finally, late in the afternoon, a yellow 
roadster sw ung up to the porch steps 
and stopped with an arrogant grinding 
of brakes. 

Anne sat in the car, her blond hair 
blown wildly by the wind. Brilliant 
color flooded her cheeks, and her blue 
eyes laughed up at the young man 
leaning over her eagerly. On him 
Joan’s eyes came to rest with a sense of 
recognition; haunting, but so vague it 
escaped her. 

Now Anne had seen her, and was 
waving her hand gaily. “Darling!” she 
called. “‘Where did you drop from?” 

She jumped out, turned swiftly back 
to the young man. “Trot along, 
infant,” she said carelessly. “I'll see 
you again.” 

His eyes followed her eagerly. 
“Tonight,” he said. 

Glancing at her sister, Anne shook 
her head quickly. 

“Tomorrow, then,” he said. He 
didn’t wait for an answer, and the 
roadster roared away in a lifting cloud 
of dust. Anne ran down the porch to 
Joan, eager and excited. But at the 
look on her sister’s face, she stopped 
short. 

“Cross, darling?” she asked, her 
voice wheedling. 

Joan didn’t smile. “I am, Anne. 
Mr. Sargent’s been telling me.” 

A sulky look settled on the girl’s 
expressive face. “Telling you what?” 

“How you've been acting. Not 
practising—running around—” 

“*He’s an old crab,” Anne broke in 
resentfully. “I’ve been all right.” 

““Who is that boy?” she asked sud- 
denly. 

“The one in the car?” Anne’s eyes, 
wide and blue, met hers. “You know 
him, Joan.” 

**T know him?” 

“You should.” There was an in- 
stant’s pause. “He’s Stan Thornton.” 

Of course. She had known it the 
second before Anne told her. It would 
have to be, of all people in the world, 
the son of John and Rita Thornton. 

“I remember now,” she said, a little 
dazed. “‘They live near here. Do you 
—see much of him?” 

A pleased smile wreathed Anne’s 
face. Stan Thornton, in these parts, 
was no small conquest. “As much as I 
want to,” she answered carelessly. 

Joan rose at once. “Let’s go to your 
room, Anne,” she said. “I want to 
talk with you.” 


BUT AT the end of an hour, when she 
came downstairs and stepped into the 
waiting taxi, she was no nearer the 
solution of this thing than she had 
been at the beginning. She had left 
Anne chastened and repentant, and 
still, in some strange manner, defiant. 
She hadn’t got anywhere with her; she 
hadn’t begun to penetrate the shell 
Anne guarded so stubbornly. She was 
sure of only one thing: something had 
happened to Anne that was hurting 


and driving her. Beyond that she 


could learn nothing. 
A little later she paid the taxi and 
crossed the small square leading to the 


station. A train had just pulled in 
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from New York, and people dribbled 
by twos and threes from the open 
doorways. Suddenly she stood still, 
staring; and at the same moment 
Barry saw her. 

“Joan!” he cried, hurrying toward 
her. “Where in heaven’s name 

“Visiting my sister.” She looked at 
him quizzically. “But how did you 
know, Barry?” 

“Know what?” 

“Where the camp was?” 

“The camp?” He stared at her, 
puzzled. Then suddenly he grinned. “I 
didn’t. I’m up here on business. Or 
rather, I’m here to straighten some- 
thing out. Something for my aunt.” 

“Oh,” Joan said weakly. “Mrs. 
Thornton.” 

“Their summer place is here—a few 
miles from here,” he explained quickly. 
“She called me. I’m her attorney, you 
know. She was upset about something 
—-said it was urgent. I told her I could 
spare her one evening; I knew I 
couldn’t see you anyway.” He broke 
off, looking at her eagerly. “But what 
about tomorrow, Joan? 

“I'd love to, at the inn here, I’m 
coming back in the morning, There’s 
my train,” she broke in quickly. 

“All right.” 

She kissed him and hurried to the 
platform. He stood there looking after 
her, and she watched him as the train 
got slowly under way. Watched him 
with eyes that resolutely fought down 
tears, till he was lost to sight. And she 
thought: Tomorrow, if he doesn’t 
come, I’Il understand. If he doesn’t 
come, I’Il know. . . 


BUT HE arrived on time and as 
they sat down she met his eyes with 
cool directness. “Let’s talk, Barry.” 

“All right. Joan, why didn’t you 
tell me?” 

She hesitated. “I don’t know. 
You’ve heard it all, of course, from 
your aunt?” 

“Everything. At least she was fair 
enough to tell me your explanation. 
Did you think I’d doubt it, my dear?” 

His voice was gentle, and his eyes. 
But she was afraid to let herself hope. 
“She’s your aunt, Barry. She has the 
sort of proof—” 

“Proof she’s married a pretty fine 
sort of chap, if you ask me! But even 
if I didn’t know John, don’t you think 
I know you, Joan?” 

Before she could answer, he hurried 
on. “Oh, I believe her facts, all right. 
I believe he fell in love with you, and 
I don’t blame him for that! And I 
believe you couldn’t help it—as soon 
as you knew how he felt, you broke. 
That’s all there is to it, as far as I’m 
concerned.” 

His voice held a note of finality, but 
still she couldn’t be sure. “‘The cheques 
Barry—” 

“Slim and 
dence.” 

She smiled. 
not think so.” 

“Other people don’t count.” 

“You’re Barry Hunt. I’m afraid 
they do.” 

**Not with you and me. I love you, 
Joan.” 

Oh, if it were only as simple as that! 
If she could accept it—take it and be 
happy—But she had to thresh this 
thing out, once and for all. 

“Listen, Barry. You live in a world 

# Continued on page 51 
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Mrs. Marjorie Cornog 
of Media, Pa., tells 
of an embarrassing 

experience 


"FOR SOME TIME | HAD BEEN USING DIFFERENT 
SOAPS WHICH | BOUGHT BECAUSE | WANTED 
THE WRAPPERS FOR CONTESTS. LAST WEEK 


THE LAST OF THAT 
SOAP WAS USED 
UP AND......” 


MRS. CORNOG GETS A SHOCK_ 


HURRAH! | FEEL ALOT CLEANER 
WE GOT SOME USING LIFEBUOY. 
LIFEBUOY I'LL BET YOU 
DO TOO, MOM! 





























“IT REALLY STARTLED ME TO REALIZE 
THAT | HAD OFFENDED MY OWN 
FAMILY BY NOT INSURING MY 
PERSONAL DAINTINESS WITH DAILY 
LIFEBUOY BATHS: ” 
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Lifebuoy contains an exclusive ingredient 
not found in any other popular soap! 


AP that exclusive purifying ingre- 
dient means more thorough bath- 
ing, more refreshing baths with gentler 
soap! ... Do you know that Lifebuoy’s 
exclusive ingredient makes the soap's 
action more thorough? And increases 
its mildness? Then, do you wonder 
more men, more women, more children 
bathe with this grand soap than any 
other soap? 


You'll like its lively lather 


Try Lifebuoy —and see for yourself 
why it's so popular. Lifebuoy és differ- 
ent! Lifebuoy, in your daily bath, stops 
*B.O."’ Another thing —and this is im- 





portant — Lifebuoy’s rich, active lather 
removes germs as well as dirt; helps 
guard you against sickness. And you can 
trust your complexion to Lifebuoy, 
too! It’s over 20% milder by test than 
many leading ‘‘beauty’’ and ‘‘baby”’ 
soaps. Try Lifebuoy for a week —you'll 
use it always! 
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“Weve not Scared! i 


“Mommy says the only real 
Bogey-man is INFECTION” 


O “make-believe” danger that 
% threatens your baby is as serious 
as the very real danger of Infection. 


When you use “Lysol” regularly in 

your household, you can be satisfied 
that you are following the rule of 
many fine hospitals, many experts in 
public hygiene. And thousands of 
modern homes are kept clean with 
“Lysol” too, as an aid in the constant 
fight against Infection. Disinfect as 
you clean, with “Lysol.” 
“Lysol,” as a germicide, is “non- 
specific” . . . effective not merely 
against this germ’ or that one, but 
against all the common types of germs 
which a reliable disinfectant and ger- 
micide should destroy. Make sure that 
your household disinfectant really has 
the germicidal action you pay for. 


For economy, “Lysol” is highly con- 
centrated. You dilute it according to 









the directions on each bottle — for 
cleaning sinks, drainboards, shelves. 
washbowls, floors, woodwork, door- 
knobs, bathrooms, refuse pails, and 
other places where germs of Infection 
may lurk. 


Disinfect and deodorize as you 
clean, with efficient, economical 
“Lysol.” 


The 6 Special Features of “’Lysol’’ 


1—Non-Caustic ... . ‘Lysol’, in the proper dilu- 
tion, is gentle. It contains no harmful free 
caustic alkali. 

2 Effectiveness “Lysol” is a powerful 
germicide, active under practical conditions, 
effective in the presence of organic matter 
(such as dirt, mucus, serum, etc.). 
3—Spreading .. . “Lysol” solutions spread be- 
cause of low surface tension, and thus virtually 
search out germs, 

4—Economy... “Lysol”, because it is concen- 
trated, is extremely economical to use, in the 
dilutions recommended on each bottle. 


5—Odor ... The cleanly odor of ‘“‘Lysol’’ dis- 
appears after use. 
6—Stability .. . “Lysol” keeps its full strength 


no matter how long it is kept, no matter 
how often it is uncorked. 


Also, try Lysol Hygienic Soap for bath, hands 
and complexion. It's cleansing, deodorant. 


‘ 
Guidance for Wives and Mothers | 


Lysot (CANADA) LIMITED, ! 
Dept. 11C, Toronto, Ont. 
Please send me the book “LYSOL vs. GERMS”, | 
with facts about feminine hygiene and other 

uses of “‘Lysol’’. i 
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such evidence as | have in my posses- 
sion.” 

“Leaving the inference to the world’s 
sweet charity?” 

“Exactly.” 

Joan looked at her wonderingly. “I 
suppose it’s never even occurred to you 
what this may do to my life; that it 
may ruin everything for me with the 
man I expect to marry?” 

Mrs. Thornton smiled thinly. “I’m 
afraid you exaggerate. Men have 
ceased to outlaw the other woman in 
the case.” 

“Some men haven’t. Men with a 
position to maintain—men in your 
world—” 

“Do you expect to marry such a 
man?” 

Joan rose quickly and gathered her 
things. “I did,” she answered bitterlye 
“I don’t now.” She couldn’t trust her- 
self to say much more. “I'll leave you, 
Mrs. Thornton. We don’t seem to 
understand each other at all. Thank 
you for the interview—and good-by.” 

The other woman bowed formally, 
and Joan hurried out. 


SARGENT’S CAMP perched on the 
edge of a lake that was mirrorlike in its 
perfection. Dark pines ran almost to 
the water’s edge, and the wide half- 
moon of beach was, strangely, brilliant 
with white sand. Silvery birch trunks 
gleamed among sombre pines, and 
summer softness lay like a veil on the 
scene. 

Joan went to the main house, set 
back among tall evergreens. Not 
finding Anne there, she hurried to the 
music-house beyond, from which came 
stridently the sounds of practising. But 
Anne wasn’t there either. 

Coming out, she met Myron Sargent. 
“You are looking for your sister?’ he 
asked kindly. 

““She’s not here, Mr. Sargent. I’m 
disappointed.” 

He nodded his head. “I am dis- 
appointed too, in that girl.” 

At Joan’s startled look he added 
quickly, ‘“‘ No—not the voice. It is not 
that. Will you come in my office for a 
little?” 

When they were seated, he said at 
once, “I will tell you. She has a rare 
gift, that sister of yours. The voice is 
better than her father’s. But I can do 
nothing with her.” 

“How do you mean, Mr. Sargent?” 
Joan asked anxiously. 

“She will not work. She will not 
practice. Sometimes she is not here for 
lessons.” 

Joan looked bewildered. “But | 
thought she was doing so well?” 

“*She was,” he interrupted her, “At 
first she worked hard. But then she 
began to make the friends—the sum- 
mer people He broke off. “Now 
she runs around—all the time around. 
She wastes my time—her time—vyour 
money. It is nonsense!” he finished 
angrily. 

**Oh, I’m sorry, Mr. Sargent.” 

“I know.” He looked at her, nod- 
ding his head slowly. “‘ Except for you, 
and the father, I would have sent her 
home.” 

Joan fought down swiftly rising 
tears. This too—this hope of Anne 
crashing! Was there no end to it? 

Later, sitting on the wide porch 
waiting for Anne to appear, anger 
began to burn in Joan. Feebly at first, 
then with a brighter flame as she fed 
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CHEST COLDS 


Here’s Quick Relief from 
Their DISTRESS! 


Rub soothing, warming Musterole 
well into your chest and throat. 
Musterole is NOT just a salve. It’s 
a “counter-irritant” containing 
old-fashioned cold remedies, oil of 
mustard, and other valuable ingredi- 
ents, in a clean white ointment. 
That’s why it gets such fine results 
—better than the old-fashioned mus- 
tard plaster. Musterole penetrates, 
stimulates, warms and soothes, help- 
ful in quickly relieving local conges- 
tion and pain. vane millions for 30 
years. Recommended by many doc- 


tors and nurses. Made in Canada, in 
three strengths: Regular Strength, 
Children’s (mild), and Extra Strong. 
All druggists, 40¢ each. 
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Chin Arms Legs 
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couraged, Tried many different products... even 
razors, Nothing was satisfactory. Then I developed a 
simple, painless, inexpensive method, It worked. I 
have helped thousands win beauty, love, happiness. 
My FREE book, *‘How to Overcome the Superfluous 
Hair Problem", explains the method and proves actual 
success. Mailedin plain envelope. Also trial offer. No 
obligation. Write Mme. Annette Lanzette, 93-95 
Church Street, Dept. C-827 , Toronto, Canada, 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


And You’ll Jump Out of Bed in the 
Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your 
stomach. You get constipated. Harmful poisons 
go into the body, and you feel sour, sunk and 
the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t always get 
at the cause. You need something that works on 
the liver as well. It takes those good, old Carter's 
Little Liver Pills to get these two pounds of bile 
flowing freely and make you feel “up and up”. 
Harmless and gentle, they make the bile flow 
freely. They do the work of calomel but have 
no calomel or mercury in them. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name! Stubbornly refuse 
anything else. 25c. 











CHAFED 
SKIN 


@ When skin becomes dry, 
ted, chapped or chafed, rub in 
“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly. 
It’s so soothing and cooling. 


Use it as a preventive for 
chapping in windy weather or 
after washing dishes. Jars, 
15 and 25c. Tubes 25c. 
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ONLY, 


This outstanding triumph 
is proof of quality. Twelve 
first prizes in twelve classes, 
in this year’s Baby Shows at 
the Toronto and Ottawa 
Exhibitions, were won by 
babies fed on ‘Crown Brand’ 
Corn Syrup. 

What better evidence can 
there be of the confidence 
which Canadian mothers and 
their physicians have in the 
purity and quality 
of ‘Crown Brand.’ 


A delicious table 
syrup... ‘Crown 
Brand’ is a treat 
for the whole 
family. 


Write for the 


cd] 
Tell the boys that pictures 
of famous hockey stars can still 


be obtained for ‘Crown Brand’ 
Corn Syrup labels, 


CROWN BRAND 
CORN SYRUP 


The Famous Energy Food 
The CANADA STARCH COMPANY Limited 


MONTREAL AND TORONTO 


You can take your silver 
cleaning lightly. We have 


been taking the matter sert- 
ously for a hundred years. 


“Goddard's” 
Plate Powder or Liquid Polish 


In Boxes In Tins 


BABY’S 


HOT LITTLE HEAD 
IS A DANGER SIGNAL 


WHEN your baby’s head feels hot to 
your hand you must do something. And 
do it quickly. Read what Mrs. Bernard 
Breen, of Enterprise, does and what re- 
sults she gets: “My baby’s cheeks and 
hands were so hot I was frightened. I 
gave him a Baby’s Own Tablet at noon 
and by after supper he was all better. . 

And Mrs. Francis Carroll, of Midland, 
has this to say: “My little girl was so 
feverish I was really alarmed. Then I 
thought of Baby’s Own Tablets, so I 
gave her three every two hours and by 
night she was up and around.” 

They are sweet-tasting, easy to take, 
absolutely safe and harmless. Work 
quickly and can be given to the most 
delicate baby. Analyst’s certificate in 
every box. 

For upset stomach, constipation 
troubles and other minor ills of baby. 

Your druggist is authorized to return 
your money if you are not satisfied 
with Baby’s Own Tablets. Get a box 
today. Sickness so often strikes in the 
night. 25 cents. 
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Party Girl 
Continued from page 49 


that won’t welcome me too eagerly at 
best. You have to live in it; your 
position and your work demand it.” 
She paused, trying to think how to 
make him see. “I know Mathewson, 
Grahame & Hunt pretty well—work- 
ing there so long. I know they try to be 
modern; but underneath they’ re staid- 
ness itself. They have to be, with 
their type of client. And don’t you 
suppose, Barry, if Mrs. Thornton were 
to name me, all that publicity—” 

“She won’t name you,” he broke in 
flatly. 

“Oh, I know. You might persuade 
her not to. But even so, the gossip 
would trickle into the very places it 
would do the most harm. When a 
woman of Mrs. Thornton’s standing 
gets a divorce—” 

“There won’t be a divorce,” he 
broke in again, this time impatiently. 

Joan’s eyes sought his eagerly. 
*You’ve persuaded her?” 

He shook his head. “I couldn’t 
budge her an inch. She’s made up her 
mind to go through with it. But I can 
stop her—if you'll help me.” 

She stared at him incredulously. 
“Oh, anything, Barry! I’Il do any- 
thing!” 

“All right, then. It’s quite simple. 
Marry me.” 

She sank back in her chair, suddenly 
let down. He had no real solution to 
offer. ““You know you can’t marry me 
if your aunt is naming me in her 
divorce suit,” she said bitterly. 

He grinned suddenly. “That may be 
true. But say it backward.” 

“Backward?” 

“Like this: ‘Barry’s aunt can’t name 
me in her divorce suit if I’m married to 
Barry.’ ”’ 

He watched as realization grew 
slowly in her eyes, and then he reached 
over and took her hand. “Believe me, 
Joan, it’s as simple as that. We'll beat 
her to the punch, that’s all.” 

She was still trying to take it in, and 
he went on quickly. 

“You don’t know Aunt Rita, my 
dear. She’s selfish and thoughtless— 
cruel, even, like this time—but there 
are some things she’ll stop at. She 
wouldn’t hurt me. She’s fond of me; 
after Stan, she probably cares more for 
me than for anyone. She’d drop the 
whole thing rather than hurt me— 
even through my wife. No, my dear; 
once you’re Mrs. Barry Hunt—” 

But she couldn’t believe it. She 
couldn’t see her troubles vanishing 
merely by doing the thing she wanted, 
more than anything in the world, to 
do. “Are you sure, Barry?” she asked. 

His voice was solemn. “I’m sure, 
if—” 

“Tf what?” 


“If you'll marry me now. Right 
away.” 

“But—” 

“Oh, tomorrow will do. Even 
Sunday.” 

She smiled shakily. ‘I would, 


Barry. I’d marry you today—but 
there’s Anne.” 

“*What about Anne?” 

“You wouldn’t understand unless 
you knew her. But it’s just that she 
needs me for a little while.” 

**Would a week do?” 
“TI think so.” 
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| Little , Depend a are 
Protect thom from 
ROUS COLDS! 
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Swiftly, dangerous colds can spread 
from person to person through your 
family. Little ones, weakened by 
colds fall easy prey to other illnesses. 
You owe it to your family to take this 
easy precaution... Use Kleenex for 
Handkerchiefs! 


Ordinary handkerchiefs quickly become 
polluted with cold germs—and contami- 
nate your hands, clothing, everything 
you touch, But with Kleenex each soft, 
absorbent tissue is used only once then 
destroyed, germs and all. And Kleenex 
is gentler, kinder to your nose, thus 
you avoid the raw, sore redness that so 
often comes with repeated use of damp, 
cold-laden handkerchiefs. 


Check spread of colds in your family — 
Use Kleenex—lIt costs less than having 
handkerchiefs laundered. 








eautiful 
New Kieenex Box 


The exclusive economical Serv-a- 
Tissue box is now smartly re-styled 
for modern beauty! 
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THE BABY CLINIC 


Conducted by Dr. J. W. S. MeCULLOUGH 


* 


THE MOUTH-BREATHER 


“My child breathes with her mouth 
open at nights,” said a mother. “She 
always has a cold in winter. What can 
be done about it?” 

This is a common complaint to the 
doctor. If his reply were: “‘ Possibly 
your child has large tonsils or adenoids 
in her throat. Bring her in and let me 
have a look at her throat,” the sensible 
mother would do so. 

“Your child has infected tonsils and 
adenoids,” said the doctor after he had 
completed his examination. 

“What’s to be done about 
enquired the anxious mother. 


it?” 


“They should come out,” answered 
the doctor. 


“But, doctor,” said the mother, “I 
cannot understand why God gave my 
child tonsils if they have to be taken 
out. They must have some use or they 
wouldn’t be in Mary’s throat.” 


“Listen to me,” said the doctor. 
“Your son’s life was saved last year, 
wasn’t it, by having his appendix out?” 

“Ye-es, I suppose so,” said the 
mother, rather grudgingly. 

“Well,” replied the doctor, “Mary’s 
tonsils are infected just as Jim’s appen- 
dix was infected. If they are left as 
they are she is likely to have rheuma- 
tism or a heart affection to say nothing 
of tonsillitis, which she already has 
had. Besides, both tonsils and adenoids 
cause the child to breathe with her 
mouth open, an invitation to colds and 
other infections. Moreover, Mary is a 
handsome child. It will spoil her 
features if she goes on like this.” 


Report of a survey on the effect of 
tonsil removal in a large number of 
cases, showed that it was good in 
respect to the general health of the 
children upon whom it was performed; 
on the local condition of nose and 
throat and hearing, especially if the 
operation was done early; on the 
arrest of chronic discharge from the 
ears; that it corrected mouth-breathing 
if the obstruction to mouth-breathing 
is not due to some other cause; on the 
enlargement of glands in the neck, 
persistent nasal discharge not due, for 
example, to diphtheria. If not too far 
advanced, distortion of the face from 
this cause is prevented and removed. 

The group of doctors conducting the 
survey were unanimous in saying that 
children properly operated upon, had 
less liability to colds and acute ear 
infections than children on whom the 
operation had not been done. The 
unhealthy tonsils and adenoids of 
children should in every case be 
removed. There is a well-substantiated 
belief among medical men and intelli- 
gent citizens that the removal of these 
masses of unhealthy tissue will cure 
an innumerable number of diseases 
and complaints, including among 
others, nightmares, bed-wetting, poor 
appetite, weariness and _ irritability. 
Removal of infected tonsils is the only 
certain remedy for the “carriers” of 
diphtheria. 

There is no argument against the 
removal of enlarged tonsils. Enlarged 
tonsils are diseased tonsils and like the 
diseased appendix, are better out. 


YOUR QUESTION BOX 


Question—My baby girl is almost 
ten months old. I have been trying to 
wean her off the bottle but find it 
difficult. She is constipated and very 
bow-legged. Please advise as to 
constipation and the bow-legs.—Mrs. 


R. L. B., Chemainus, B.C. 


Answer—Your child is bow-legged 
because you failed (1 suppose), to take 
cod-liver oil during your pregnancy. 
Don’t make the same mistake next 
time. Cod-liver oil remains your best 
remedy for the bow-legs. To this may 
be added the summer sun very gradu- 
ally given to her skin when summer 
comes. Milk of magnesia or paraffin 
are the best laxatives for a baby. I 
send a plan of feeding. Walking will 
not increase the bow-legged condition. 
Massage may help, but you must rely 
on the cod-liver oil. ; 


* * * 


Question—My fifteen-months-old 
nephew is a healthy lad but has one eye 
turned in, especially if tired. He sucks 
his thumb. Please advise.—Miss 
L. O’C., La Tuque, P.Q. 


Answer—The lad has something 
wrong with his sight. The turned eye 


will probably go blind if not attended 
to. Take him to an eye specialist. Pay 
no attention to the thumb-sucking. 
The more it is noticed the more he will 
persist at it. It will disappear. 


* * * 


Question—My little girl, aged 
three years, wets nearly every night. I 
have been able to control her in this 
respect in the daytime, but not at 
night. Is there any medicine I could 
use? In the morning when she gets up, 
her voice is not clear. One would 
think she has a cold all the time but 
she seldom has colds. She has cod- 
liver oil in winter. Thank you for your 
service.—Mrs, J. C., Winnipegosis, 
Man. 

Answer—Cut down fluids in the 
evening and, as I suppose you do, take 
her up so as to anticipate the wetting. 
Certain medicines are useful but only 
when under the direct supervision of a 
physician, since the dose requires 
changing from time to time. See your 
doctor. It is impossible for me to say 
without a personal examination what 
is the cause of the husky voice. I 
should recommend that you have her 
throat examined, 





Eve get into some clothes, the punishment wasn’t 

enough to affect the appetites of their descendants 
for this best of all fruits. We prefer apples to fig leaves, 
any day. And no man begrudges his rib to the little 
woman who can make a superlative apple pie. 

Appetite for them is “fixed” for life, once you sink 
your teeth into any one of the delicious varieties which 

Canadian orchards produce. No texture is more delici- 
ously crisp, no flavor more appealing and, happily, no 
fruit more worthy of an important place on our menus. 
They do double duty by providing important minerals, 
vitamins, fruit sugars and fruit acids, and supplying 
the roughage which aids digestion. Furthermore, they 
leave an alkaline ash in the body to counteract acidity 
and maintain good chemical balance. From the practi- 
cal angle too, they’re beloved by thrifty housekeepers. 
Where is there a more serviceable fruit, or one capable 
of more co-operation with the menu-maker? 

The different varieties available offer a wide diversity 
of flavor and serve a great many refreshment and culin- 
ary purposes. There are eating apples, cooking apples, 
and those which are equally good any way you take 
them. Winesaps, for instance, are at their best as nature 
made them, while a Greening is refined by fire. On the 
other hand, the behavior of a McIntosh or Northern 
Spy under all circumstances is unimpeachable. 

Apples shine in the dessert course, but are by no 
means limited to that field of usefulness. Put them with 
other fruits for an appetizer to start your dinner, or a 
salad midway in the meal. Serve them with meat in the 
form of apple sauce—plain or jellied—apple rings, baked 
apples, spiced apples, or apple jelly. Add a rosy beauty 
to the Iunch box and keep the fruit bowl filled for be- 
tween-meal appetites. 

Many kinds in season around this time of year keep 
well on into the winter. They need a cool, dry, well- 
ventilated place and, if you have such facilities, can be 
stored in quantity. The deliciously flavored juice of 
apples can be turned into tender, quivery jelly for your 
shelves, or into sparkling cider to drink your health. 
Jams, pickles and relishes are other possibilities of this 
good Canadian fruit. 

In cooking apples, they’re usually the better of a little 
sweetening, and sometimes a few drops of lemon juice 
or a dash of spice help to bring out their finest flavor. 
Even in their simplest form they hold their own with 
other desserts, and there’s no limit to the pies, puddings 
and other dishes in which they’re used to excellent 
advantage. 

When you buy apples, it pays to know the character- 
istics of different varieties and their suitability to your 
menu purpose. Good management calls for a discrimin- 


[: IT really was an apple which made Adam and 





ating choice. 


Three Interesting Ways to Cook Apples 


(1) Wash and core as many apples as required and 
place in a baking dish, Put a small piece of butter in the 
centre of each apple, pour maple syrup around them 
and bake until tender but not broken. Remove the 
apples from the pan to individual serving dishes, pour 
the maple syrup over them and serve topped with 
whipped cream. . 

(2) Peel, quarter and core eight medium apples; cut 
each quarter in halves lengthwise. Boil together one 
cupful of sugar and one cupful of water, adding enough 
red cinnamon candies to give an attractive red color. 
Add enough of the apple sections to cover the bottom of 
the dish, cook slowly until tender but not broken and 
remove carefully to a serving dish, Continue until all 





There is no better way of 
satisfying youngsters’ between- 
meal appetites than with apples 


Apples for 


by HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


the apples are cooked. Reduce the syrup, if necessary, 
by boiling a little longer, then strain over the apples. 
This may be served plain or with whipped cream, 

(3) Melt one tablespoonful of butter, add one-third 
cupful of brown sugar mixed with one-half tablespoon- 
ful of cornstarch. Cook together until browned and 
gradually add one-half cupful of boiling water, stirring 
constantly. Bring to boiling point, add two tablespoon- 
fuls of lemon juice. Add apple sections and cook slowly 
until tender, Chill before serving. 


Apple, Cranberry and Orange Relish 


2 Ripe, eating apples 

1 Cupful of raw cranberries 
1 Orange 

1 Cupful of sugar 


Peel and core the apples and cut in small dice. Put 
the washed cranberries through the food chopper. Com- 
bine these two ingredients, add the juice and grated 








—Photograph by Milne Studios. 





Why limit appl& to the 
dessert course? Here are 
some new and exciting 
things to do with this 
most serviceable fruit 


Appetite 


rind of the orange and stir in the sugar. Allow to stand 
in a cool place for twenty-four hours before using. 
Serve with cold meat or fowl. 


Pickled Apples 


V4 Peck of tart apples 
Whole cloves 
2 Pounds of brown sugar 
2 Cupfuls of cider vinegar 
1 Stick of cinnamon 


Peel the apples, cut in quarters if the apples are small 
and in eighths if larger, and remove the core. Stick two 
or three whole cloves into each piece. Combine the 
sugar, vinegar and cinnamon, broken into pieces, and 
boil together gently for fifteen or twenty minutes, add 
the apple pieces, a few at a time, cook until tender but 
not broken and place in sterilized jars. Add more apples 
to the syrup and repeat the process until all are cooked. 
Boil the syrup down if necessary, pour over the fruit in 
the jars and seal. + Continued on page 58 
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/ cora,rooxine. ar mis) CORA UNBURDENS 
ss HARD TO BELIEVE THAT i an aa HEART *= = @ 
BILL COULD BECOME VERY DEVOTED... 
NOIFFERENT BUT ONE DAY AT PEARL, YOUVE OFTEN ‘an cae 
LATER ON... a WEARD ME TALK ABOUT /S EVERYTHINE 
4 BILL CARTER AT COALEGE ) you sao HE WAS! 
wee BULL, THIS IS A 
PEARL CORRELL, MY e m 
£X-ROOMMATE / 















PEARL |S THE RIGHT 
WAME FOR YOU, D4RLING! 
... (VE NEVER SEEN 
SUCH A PEARLY 
SMILE BEFORE / 












. cee REMEMBER... WHEN YOU AND 
OLD MEMORIES MADE ME GET OUT 
PEARL WERE COLLEGE ROOMMATES, 
MY ALBUM... RIGHT APTER, - 
READING- THIS NEW INVITE PEARL ALWAYS USED PEPSODENT 
TO LAKE PLACIDO... TOOTH PASTE7.. WELL,BILL FELL FOR PEARL'S 
SMILE, DIDN'T HE2,..S0 JUST YOU USE 


} PEPSODENT FOR THE NEXT FEW MONTHS 
DON'T CRY, CORA!. DONT FORGET ...AND SEE WHAT HAPPENS... 


THAT BILL CARTER GOES TO 
LAKE PLACID EVERY YEAR.... 
BUT... PEARL WILL BE IN 


. EUROPE THIS WINTER... 














I WAS ALL- FIRED MAD wuen\/ JEOGE, \'0 say 
YUH YANKED ME OUTO'BED, } SHE'S THE PURTIEST 
MR.CARTER,..BUT NOW THAT 
IM WIDE AWAKE AND GOTA 
GOOD SQUINT AT THE 
BRIDE...LAND 0’ GOSHEN, 
~ 1 DON'T BLAME You! 




























FRIENDS, WHY DONT YOU FIND OUT WHAT PEPSODENT 
CONTAINING IRIUM CAN DO FOR YOUR SMILE? SEND THE 
COUPON TODAY FORA FREE 7-DAY SUPPLY! REALLY 
YOUVE EVERYTHING TO GAIN... AND NOTHING 
TO LOSE... SO MAIL THE COUPON TODAY / 







THE 
PEPSODENT 
OF 


co. 
CANADA, LTD., 
Dept. 5408, 
Toronto, Ont. 
¥ Please send me free and 
postpaid either (Check one) 
0 7-day tube of P ent 
Tooth Paste containing IRIUM 
or () 7-day can of Pepsodent Tooth 
Powder containing IRIUM. 
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He pressed her hand. “A week it is, 
then. You stay here and I'll go back 
to New York. I'll have to get some 
work cleaned up before the honey- 
moon.” He laughed—a pleased, boyish 
laugh. “‘How does that sound, young 
lady? The honeymoon! Where’ll we 
spend it? Where’ll we be married? 
Where’ll we live?” 

She shook her head helplessly, and 
he laughed again. ‘“‘We won’t even 
plan. We'll simply hold hands and 
jump!” 

“Hold hands—and jump!” She 
laughed too, and the laugh seemed to 
signal the passing of her worries. She 
felt Barry’s eyes on her, and she met 
them in a long slow look that never 
wavered; that was, itself, a_ kiss. 
Outside, thunder rolled somewhere and 
drew nearer, shaking the air. 

Half an hour later they pulled up at 
Sargent’s camp, barely ahead of the 
storm. Barry held her hands in a 
strong grip and looked into her eyes. 

“Happy, Joan?” he asked, against 
the wind that was rising. 

She smiled. “Too happy, Barry.” 

Then he was gone, and the wind 
rushed after him, and everything 
whirled in a wild frenzy of motion. She 
watched him out of sight, exultation 
rising like a wave in her. “Too happy,” 
she’d told him. Too happy! 

Suddenly the words stopped her. 
They made her, in some unaccountable 
manner, afraid. She turned quickly 
toward the house, and saw Dick and 
Anne waiting for her on the porch. 
Something about them caught oddly, 
hurtingly, at her heart. 


TWO HOURS Iater she and Dick 
entered the small, practically deserted 
restaurant in Chatham. They had had 
an hour at camp with Anne—an hour 
filled with the uneasy tension of 
making casual conversation without 
mentioning what was in any of their 
minds. Then, when the first fury of the 
storm had let up, Dick had abruptly 
suggested dinner with Joan in the 
village before he returned to New 
York. Joan, knowing he wanted to talk 
with her alone, had agreed quickly, 
and they had left camp together, 
Anne’s small white face staring after 
them out of the rainy dusk as they 
drove away. 

“T’Il be back early,” Joan had called 
to her, “but don’t wait for me, 
darling.” 

“T won’t,” Anne had answered, and 
something in the way she said it still 
lingered, hauntingly, in Joan’s mind. 

They seated themselves at a corner 
table, and Joan, glancing about her, 
realized suddenly it was the same tea- 
room in which she had talked with 
Mrs. Thornton the day before. But 
now the thought of Mrs. Thornton 
held no terrors for her. She remem- 
bered with sudden elation all the things 
that had happened to her in the last 
few hours with Barry; thought excit- 
edly of all that was going to happen in 
the hours that lay ahead—the wonder- 
ful, mattering hours. Nothing, now, 
could touch her. 

She looked up to find Dick watching 
her wonderingly. ‘“‘What’s happened 
to you?” he asked. “ You're all dewy- 
eyed.” 

She laughed. “‘ Rain-washed, I guess. 
But about Anne, Dick?” she added, 
her eyes suddenly anxious. “Tell me.” 

He looked down at the tablecloth, 

# Continued on page 59 
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It’s SHREDDED | 





1 Delicious—and different! Crisp, crunchy 
shreds of wheat toasted to an appetizing 
golden-brown—a reveille to your appetite. 
Easy to eat—and easy to digest! 





2 A wonderful new convenience—only 
Krumbles give you wheat that’s krumbled 
so you don’t have to break it in your fingers! 
No fuss, no bother—instantly ready to eat! 





3 A treat to taste—these toasted shreds 
have a rousing good flavor that tickles your 
appetite! The delicious way to energize, get 
body warmth against autumn winds. 


And Krumbles give you more 
than a taste-thrill! They are filled 
with vital wheat nourishment— 
with iron, proteins, carbohy- 
drates, minerals, besides the nat- 
ural vitamin B, of wheat—to help 
build bodies and produce energy. 


Order Kellogg’s Whole Wheat 
Krumbles tomorrow. Sold by 
most leading grocers. Made by 
Kellogg in London, Ontario. 


THE BREAKFAST OF ENERGY 


TUNE-IN—Boys and girls will thrill to 


“HOWIE WING 


“a Saga of Aviation."’ Broadcast four 
times weekly. See your Newspaper for 
Station and time. 
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LET HEINZ 
MAKE THE MEALS 


_ There’s so much to do in the 
as world besides cooking and keeping 
“= house—so much to see, so many 
places to go! No wonder thousands of 
thoughtful, clever women take the Heinz 
route and leave the kitchen flat for hours 
at a time. 


Heinz main objective is to provide the 
highest-quality, most appetizing food in 
the world for women everywhere. The 
by-product of this policy is ¢ime-saving. 
It’s probably safe to say the Heinz 57 
Varieties save Canadian home keepers 
thousands of hours every day. 


For example, what a deft cook can do 
with a tin or two of Heinz Cooked 
Spaghetti and a handful of “what’s left 
in the ice-box” is something to write home 
about. It’s such grand food! Made with 
good Canadian wheat, milk, butter, 
cheese, meat stock — drenched with 


delicious Heinz tomato sauce. All alone, 
this wholesome dish is both appetizing 
and satisfying. Combined with diced 
meats, hot or cold, a green pepper or two, 
a few mushrooms, most any vegetable, 
Heinz Cooked Spaghetti makes scores of 
interesting, warmly-welcomed dishes. 


Every now and then, walk out of the 
kitchen when Heinz opens the door. Get 
a few tins of Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 
from your dealer now. And include Heinz 
Cooked macaroni, a worthy companion 
product prepared with rich, creamy 
cheese sauce. A real “he-man” dish if 
there ever was one. 


The Heinz Book of Salads and Meat Recipes 
has a thrill in every page. Recipes for salads, 
dressings, meats, sandwiches, hors d’oeuvres, 
canapes. It is sent for 25 cents. Or, for only 
10 cents with labels from any 3 Heinz varieties. 
Address H. J. Heinz Company, Dept. C26, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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SPAGHETTI 


IN TOMATO SAUCE / 
WITH CHEESE 
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THIRTY MENUS FOR NOVEMBER 


BREAKFAST LUNCHEON or SUPPER DINNER 


) BREAKFAST LUNCHEON or SUPPER DINNER 
Pot Roast Horseradish Gravy Canned Corned Beef Clam Chowder 
Corn Pudding Boiled Potatoes Cereal with Raisins Pan-fried Potatoes Casserole of Beans and Bacon 
Whole Wheat Bread Mashed Turni Grilled Small Sausages Mustard Pickles Buttered Asparagus 
Toast Marmalade Canned Raspberries Tapioca Souftié Toast Jam Jellied Grapes Jellied Vegetable Salad 
Cake Chocolate Sauce Coffee Tea Macaroons Cottage Pudding 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Caramel Sauce Tea 


— 


17 
Creamed Pilchard on Toast ._,, Bean Soup Split Pea Soup Veal Birds 
Sliced Bananas Cold Sliced Pot Roast Half Grapefruit Crackers Thee se Scalloped Potatoes Carrots 
Cookies Browned Potato Cakes Cereal Stewed Prunes Fruit Gelatine 
Tea Cocoa Creamed Onions Graham Muffins Conserve Drop Cakes Whipped Cream 
Apple Crisp Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
ee Tea 
Baked Stuffed Onions Meta ia 
(use left-over beef) Shoulder Lamb Chops Waffles or Pancakes Syrup Oven-fried Fillets of Haddock 
Tomato Soup Sauce Mashed Potatoes Carrots Grape Juice Head Lettuce Creamed Potatoes 
Rolis Raisin Cup Cakes Plain Omelet French Dressing Scalloped Tomatoes 
Caramel Rennet Custard with Sauce Toast Fruit Fruit Cup Baked Lemon Pudding 
Crisp Wafers Coffee Tea Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
Tea Cocoa 
ct O White Fish ” S S 
let a ite ~ Sliced Bananas Oxgter es w tewed Spareribs 
Lettuce French Dressing Scalloped Potatoes Peas Cereal 
Hot Scones — Syrup Sliced Oranges in Lemon Jelly Toast 
Tea Coffee Tea 


Mashed Potatoes 
Tomato Jelly Mold Creamed Onions 
: Jam Hot Mince Turnovers Apple Tapioca 
Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
sihsielieadileinletpeiccaninesinéetcheislitiaiabomcietaniniiaeis x ashe ecient heislatnaihiieseed mets aia 
Vegetable Soup Sausages (Sunday) Cup of Hot Consommé Rolled Roast of Beef 
Biscuits Cened Seen Orange and Lemon Juice : Potato and Egg Salad Browned Potatoes 
pple, Celery il bage Cereal 3aked Pears in Maple Syrup Baked Squash 
a ony ee tot Sales Blancmange with Jelly Bacon Spice Cake 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Corn Muffins Marmalade 


Cranberry Tart Pie 
Tea Cocoa Coffee 
Coffee Tea 


Tea 
Roast of Veal ™ a ~ Hot F t Roast nak tint h Fried Li d Oni 
‘oas' e ot Roas wic Fried Liver an ions 
ane Serene Toast Browned Potatoes Apple Sauce with Gravy Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Cel YH - ee Oliv Harvard Beets Cereal Sweet Pickles Cauliflower 
Pee M ts aan Gar i Toast Senay Rennet Custard with Toasted Sliced Oranges and Bananas 
aa ineapple Sauce Coffee ea Almonds Cake 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa _ Coffee Tea 
Chicken Soup 2 Whee CeO re 
Cold Roast Veal Vegetable Plate , Creamed Asparagus on Toast Shepherd's Pie 
Savory Rice (Casserole of Potatoes and one Iie with Bacon Chili Sauce 
Apple Sauce Cele Green Beans T t-coo ees Canned Cherries Mashed Turnips 
Ginger Cookies Baked Squash with Cheese) Con Tr Sweet Rolls Pineapple Blancmange 
Tea Cocoa Peach Upside-down — ee os , Coffee Tea 
Coffee Tea 
Baked Stuffed Potatoes eth Eien 7 
(add ep left-over veal, Beef oot and Kalony Pie 
if any) 


Pineapple, Prune and Cottage 
Cheese Salad 


Peas 


Codfish Cakes Cream of Vegetable + toon 
Tomato Sauce Frankfurters Sauerkraut 
a Seer Plant Sliced Onions in Vinegar _ Mashed Potatoes 
Ice Cream Cookies Bran Muffins Jam Steamed Carrot Pudding 
Chelsea Buns Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Brown Sugar Sauce 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
Roast of Pork Sirloin Steak 
rpot Soup Mashed Potatoes Stewed Apricots Scalloped Potatoes with Cheese French fried Potatoes 
Toasted yon ne Sandwiches Brussels S; ts Cereal Pineapple, Celery and Nut Buttered Beets _ 
Scones Marmalade Fruit Cup with Grapes Lemon w Bacon Toast Salad 
Tea Cocoa Custard Sauce Coffee Tea Tea 
Coffee Tea 
1G 


Apple Bett 
Cocoa Coffee ” . Tea 
Creamed Chipped Beef on Tomato Bouillon a. eS = eS 
Grapefruit Juice Cold Roast Pork Baked Eggs in Tomatoes Scalloped Oysters and Noodles 
Poached Eggs Dill Prekies Baked Potatoes Sie eeernae on . Brown Bread oe 
Toast Jelly e Buttered Onions Apricot Tarts Gingerbread Hard Sauc 
i Cpe Plums Cakes _ Deep Apple Pie Coffee Tea Tea a epteen me auce 
Coffee ea 
i egetal mon i 
Apples Chane Straws Boiled Potatoes Baked Apples Curried Kidne 
Cereal Stewed Apricots Braised Celery 
Toast Nut Bread 
Coffee Tea 


Stew with Rice Dees 
Cereal Canned Fruit Salad feat Loaf 
Cherry Rolypoly Pudding Toast 
Tea Cocoa Co 


Boiled Potatoes 
Jam Icebox Cookies Floating Island 
flee Tea Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
- ad ) Cold M Loaf Hot Baked Co: Roll 
. Sunda a) eat Loa o ake ottage Ro 
Macaroni and Cheese Grilled Hamburgers Chilled Grapefruit Sweet Pickles Sweet Potato Souffié 
Celery Hearts Mashed Potatoes Parsnips Cereal Sliced Tomatoes Creamed Artichokes 
Apricot Whi Baked Cocoanut Custard Kippers Toast Individual Banana Shortcakes Orange Sherbet 
Tea Sone Coffee ea Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Layer Cake 
Coffee Tea 
13 28 
Cream of Mushroom Soup Stewed Chicken Canned Spaghetti Tomato Soup 
(Sunday) Green Salad Bowl Dumplings Cereal with Figs Chilled Prune Whip 
Gra Rolls Peas Buttered Beets Toast Apple Sauce 4 
Bacon and nd Eg Angel Cake Chocolate Sauce Maple Nut Bavarian Cream 7 
Toast Marmalade Tea Cocoa ey 
Coffee Tea 


st de! Cold Sliced Cottage Roll 

e (from Sunday) Baked Potat Spinz 

Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa ion Peddie yo 
Tea 

14 


Indian Pudding Lemon Sauce 
Sliced Oranges 
Cereal 


Corn 


Coffee Tea 
ie ea BSP erent an 
Crea Been aud Lelt-over Gating Senced Ham rune frig wit amon Vegetable Salad with Diced Baked Dressed Heart 
met Baked Sweet Potatoes 7 ea Lef : Mashed Potatoes 
icken on Toast Boiled Shredded Cabbage Fish Cakes #ft-over Cottage Roll Carrots 
Toasted Rolls Jelly Canned Berries ee Rice and Date Pudding Toast — ee , Honey Chocolate Cream Pie 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea Coffee Tea ca Cocoa Coffee Tea 
15 Grilled Smoked Fish - Fried Oysters and Tet aie 
with Lemon Swiss Steak Orange Juice Chopped Cabba onl Seve 
mc , ‘ 2 ge and Onion Boiled Potatoes 
Potato Chi Mashed Potatoes Turnips Scrambled Bens with Dried Salad Sessnas 
Cornstarch Molds on™" Apples Tea Coffee ee Tea Butter Tarts Coffee Tapioca Custard 
ie Fruit Sauce_ Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 


The Meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances Hucks are a regular feature of Chatelaine each month 
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Pick over and wash the cranberries 
and put through the food chopper. Add 


the — mix well and allow to stand THE CAPTAIN AND THE KIDS —By Rudolph Dirks 
in a cool place for twelve hours, or N y 
WLLL. ee 


m( HIMMEL! Diss STUFF OXPLODES! 


into a flat cake about three-quarters 
of an inch thick, bake in a hot oven, 
te» VQ 






















split and butter while hot, and serve 
with the cranberry mixture between 
the layers and over the top. Garnish 
with whipped cream. 


















Menu 2 
Chilled Grape Juice with Lemon 
Refrigerator Hamburgers 
Sweet Potato Fluff (or use ordinary 
potatoes) 
Harvard Beets 
Deep Apple Pie or Baked Apples 


with Cream and Cookies 


















Man Appeal 


is what this salad has. It’s tart, not 
sweet...has the hearty flavor of your 
own vegetables. Use pure Knox 
Gelatine for all jellied salads...not 
gelatine dessert powders which are 
85% sugar. 


Mrs. Knox’s ‘‘Quickie’™ 
COMPLEXION SALAD 


Use % package—Serves 6 
1 envelope Knox Gelatine 
% cupcold water i1cup hot water 
3tablespoonfuls 1 teaspoonful 
mild vinegar salt 
2 tablespoonfuls % cup cabbage, 
chopped pars- grated fine or 










































Advance Preparations 

Make the hamburger roll—ready for 
slicing and cooking later. 

Cook the potatoes, mash and add 
the other ingredients. Turn into a 
casserole and place in the refrigerator. 

If you use fresh beets, cook them 
now and make the Harvard sauce. 

Make the pie (or, if it’s baked apples, 
























——— gadeiaeinite cook them and let chill). Pie bakers 
% cup carrots, onion juice may prefer to prepare the apples, put 
oe al ‘aan them with the sugar in a deep baking 





Soften gelatine in cold water. Add dish and cover with pastry—then leave 
salt, hot water; stir until dissolved. in the refrigerator and bake later. 
Add vinegar, lemon juice, onion 
juice (extracted by grating onion). 
Put in tray of automatic refrigera- 
tor. Turn up cold control; do not 
freeze. Prepare parsley or raw 
spinach, carrots, cabbage. When 
gelatine mixture begins to thicken, 
combine with prepared ingredients. 
Turn into mold. Chill. Unmold on 
lettuce. Garnish with mayonnaise. 


7 


7 1 VARNED YOU TO STOP 
? ~DOT DOSING? NOW 
) MIGHT BE YOU EAT DER 
A NICE,CRISP KELLOGG'S 


ALL- BRAN FoR BREAKFAST 
EFFERY MORNING ? 
















ZYEP, EAT IT EFFERY DAY ) 


UND DRINK LOTS OF 







Final Preparations 

Put the Potato Fluff in the oven. 

Slice the meat roll and place in the 
frying pan. 

Slice the cooked beets—or, of course, 
canned ones may be used—and heat in 
the prepared sauce. 

Flavor the chilled grape juice with 
lemon, to taste. 

Bake or reheat the pie, or whip the 
cream for the baked apples. 





























Refrigerator Hamburgers 

1 Pound of minced round 
steak 

2 Tablespoonfuls of finely 
chopped onion 


au NE 1 Teaspoonful of salt 
KNOX i Teaspoonful of mustard 


is Pure Gelatine—No Sugar i Tablespoonful of horse- 











= *Preparation 
time: 12 minutes. 






FREE: Mrs. Knox's Recipe Book. Knox Gelatine, 
Dept. C, 140 St. Paul St., West, Montreal, P. Q. 























radish 
ners FIRE AWAY, MY HEARTIES ! DERE'S 
Feel NO MORE USE FOR’EM SINCE VE 


Combine the onion, salt, mustard, 
horseradish and green pepper with the 


Whatever Soup minced meat, and mix well. Form into 





CHOINED UP MIT DER ALL-BRAN 


k a roll about two and a half to three 
you make inches in diameter, wrap in waxed 
b paper and place in the refrigerator for 

or uy several hours, or over night. For 


serving, cut in about three-quarter- 
inch slices and broil or fry until cooked 
through and nicely browned. Serve 
at once with catsup or dill pickles and a 
garnish of parsley. Five to six servings. 


: 


Menu 3 


Beefsteak with Lemon and \ Coes a 


Parsley Garnish 


ALWAYS ADD Boiled Onions 





. ~ , 
a little oe ee Cakes It is lack of “bulk” in the diet that tion. Kellogg’s All-Bran sup- 
Fruit Salad pee Cake Mint so often causes common constipa- plies both this needed Poors and 
ao Ici ng ; tion! And “bulk” doesn’t mean the the intestinal-tonic vitamin, B.. 
amount you eat—but a kind of Eat it every day, drink plenty of 





It will greatly improve the Advance Preparations food that supplies the soft, “bulky” is water, and join the “regulars”! 


: nd Cook potatoes, mash, season and s ‘d elimina- (die--—$ | Made by Kellogg in London, Ont. 
richness, te Tavor 3 form into cakes about one inch thick. mass you need to aid climina- ulin 


m ; 
goodness and make ” Cut the lemon into quarters length- G’S L L 8 R A Ni 
as nearly perfect as mey wise, place together again and roll in K e L L Oo G A 
can be. waxed paper. # Continued on next page 
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What's On Today ? 


Quick meals prepared early and on the table in no time 


guaranteed to satisfy any tired businessman and 

the hungriest school boy or girl. They’re especi- 
ally designed for busy women with varied interests and 
activities who, nevertheless, set their family’s welfare 
above everything. 

Housekeeping is only one of the jobs the up-and- 
coming chatelaine does extremely well. By good sense 
and good management she still has time to be sociable, 
to shop, play games, take a part in club and community 
affairs, even in many cases earn her own living, but still 
contrives to be a real homemaker. None of these clever 
moderns can afford to waste time or to be anything but 
businesslike in their methods. They are efficiency experts 
in their own right, planning meals in advance with an 
eye to their dietetic value and attractiveness as well as 
to their own convenience. On particular days when the 
afternoons are taken up with a bridge party, shopping 
tour, a paper before the Junior League or Home and 
School Club, you don’t find children neglected, or 
husbands having to fend for themselves. There’s a good 
meal ready for them in no time, for dinner is such that 
most of the work can be done beforehand and the food 
set on the table with a minimum of last-minute prepara- 
tion. 

This is the way they go about it, proving that 


; i ERE ARE four menus for four bang-up dinners 


by HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


administrative ability is a good substitute for old- 
fashioned, nose-to-the-grindstone drudgery. 


Tomato Juice Cocktail 
Corn and Salmon Casserole 
Asparagus or Green Beans 

Jellied Vegetable Salad 

Cranberry Shortcake 


Menu 1 


Advance Preparations 

Prepare the corn and salmon casserole and set in the 
refrigerator. 

Make the jellied vegetable salad. 

Prepare the cranberries for the shortcake. Keep in the 
refrigerator. 

Wash the lettuce, shake well to remove.extra moisture 
and put in the crisping pan, or a covere@ bowl, in the 
refrigerator. 


Final Preparations 

Put the casserole in the oven to heat. 

Mix the batter for the shortcake (ready-mixed biscuit 
flour will save time). 

Open a can of asparagus or beans and turn into a 
saucepan to heat. 

Whip cream for the shortcake. 

Unmold the salad on the crisped lettuce. 


Scalloped Salmon and Corn 


2 Cupfuls of flaked canned or left-over 
cooked salmon 

1 Teaspoonful of lemon juice 

1 Teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 

14 Teaspoonful of pepper 

1 Cupful of whole kernel corn 

2 Cupfuls of medium white sauce 

14 Cupful of fine buttered bread crumbs 


Add the lemon juice, Worcestershire sauce, salt and 
pepper to the flaked fish and arrange one half of it in the 
bottom of a buttered casserole. Then add the corn 
and over this pour half of the white sauce. Cover with 
the remaining fish, add the rest of the sauce and sprinkle 
the surface with the buttered bread crumbs. Cook in a 
moderate oven—375 deg. Fahr.—until the mixture is 
heated through and the crumbs nicely browned. Six to 
eight servings. 


Cranberry Shortcake 
2 Cupfuls of cranberries 


1 Cupful of sugar 
Rich biscuit dough 4 Continued on next page 
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Party Girl 


Continued from page 52 





I'VE FOUND THE 
WAY TO END 
LAUNDRY DAMAGE / 


IT'S EASY WITH 





frowning. “Of course—about Anne.” 

“What did you find out?” 

“The diagnosis is complete, and it’s 
just as I expected. Heart trouble.” He 
sighed. “It’s one of those things, 
Joan.” 

“Who is he, Dick?” 

His eyes met hers suddenly. “You 
couldn’t guess, I suppose?” 

For a moment she stared at him. 
Then, “Dick! Oh, I’ve been stupid. I 
should have seen it!” 

“Not at all. I’m not the type. I’m 
above—or maybe beneath— suspicion.” 

Joan flushed suddenly. “I didn’t 
mean it that way, Dick. It was just— 
I never thought of it. You’re older— 
so much more mature—” 

“She thinks I’m in love with you.” 
Suddenly he reached forward and took 
her hands in his, holding them firmly. 
**T couldn’t deny it, could 1?” 

“Please, Dick!” she said beseech- 
ingly. “We're talking about Anne.” 

“We've finished with Anne,” he 
answered shortly. “You’ve got to 
listen to me, Joan. You’ve put me off 
long enough.” 

She broke in on him hastily. “‘No, 
Dick—wait. You mustn’t say it now. 
I—things have changed for me.” 

He stared at her, and slowly under- 
standing grew in his eyes. “I see,” he 
said quietly. “That chap you were 
with this afternoon.” 

She nodded unhappily, suddenly 
liking him more than she had ever 
liked him. “Yes. I—I’m going to 
marry him.” 

He let go her hands, and sat back 
in his chair. “The dewy-eyed rapture 
explained at last,” he said bitterly. 
“You might have told me, Joan.” 

“‘T didn’t know, Dick, till just now.” 

“I see. He must be a fast worker, 
that chap.” 

She looked at him imploringly. 
“Don’t be that way, Dick. I’ve known 
him for ages, and I’ve been in love with 
him that long. But I didn’t think 
anything would come of it—until just 
now.” 

“And now something’s come of it.” 
He stared down at the tablecloth, his 
mouth hurt and bitter, and the silence 
grew long and hard to break. At last 
he looked up at her. “‘Well, I can wish 
you luck,” he said. “That’s always in 
order.” 

“TI wish you would, Dick. I wish 
you’d mean it.” 

Suddenly he smiled at her, his care- 
less, boyish smile. “I mean it,” he 
said. “But you can’t be a very good 
sport when you're still groggy from 
the punch.” 

She slipped her hand under his and 
felt the hard warm pressure reassuring 
her. They sat there in silence, and the 
waiter brought food and put it before 
them, and went away again. They 
hardly noticed it. 









BLUSHING 
BRIDES 






























N O LONGER need embarrassed brides blush at 
their first attempts at baking. Valiant husbands no 
longer need fear to tackle that first cake. Swans 
Down Cake Flour is here. 


Seriously ... for the bride, making and baking 
that first cake so that it is a Shining Success, isn’t 
an ordeal any more—for Swans Down Cake Flour 
now ensures early victories in cake making. 


Swans Down is a man flour specially-milled, 
27 times as fine as ordinary flour — sifted through 
silk. It has a very soft gluten, because it is made 
from an unusual, selected, soft Canadian winter 
wheat. That’s why Swans Down makes beginners’ 
cakes better, and experts’ cakes superlatively fine. 


ll 







EXCLUSIVE Vacuum-Cup 
WASHING I$ 50% to 75% 
EASIER ON CLOTHES 


What a tremendous difference EASY 
makes in the preservation of your 
clothes, curtains and linens! EASY 
vacuum-cup washing action cuts out 
harmful friction . . . washes thor- 
oughly by pressure-and-suction, gentle 
as your own hands. See the new 
models at your EASY dealer’s. Take 
advantage of the EASY budget plan. 
Start saving work, clothes and money 
NOW. It’s EASY with an EASY. 














































THE EASY WASHING MACHINE CO., LIMITED 
Miranda and Schell Aves., Toronto (10) Ont. 
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N O WONDER it’s a dream of a cake! There’s 
something unique about a// Swans Down-made 
cakes. Every Swans Down cake has that fine, even 
and delicate texture—that delicious velvety light- 
ness of crumb. Try Swans Down Cake Flour for 


ames ——, 
ce eprned 

























your next cake. Success is assured if 
you follow Swans Down directions. 


SWANS DOWN 


BRAND 


CAKE FLOUR 






ONCE BACK at camp Joan made her 
way quickly through the quiet lower 
floor. A light burned in the living room, 
but although it was early, no one 
seemed to be about. Rain dripped 
steadily on the roof, accentuating the 
stillness. She hurried upstairs in 
search of Anne. 

The room they occupied together 
was empty, and Joan’s glance swept it 
swiftly. On the bed she saw the note, 
















Nationally-known, modern, 
opindentzpe cleaner at the low 
offered. 


clean. Easier touse. Moveon 








est price ever 
riple-fan suction gets carpets really 
ly hoseandnozzlein- 
stead of whole machine. Completeset of attach- 
ments for every household cleaning purpose. 



























TI Oa la Sone, 
EVER OFFERED AT SUCH meee 


ORIGINAL 
RADIANCE 


FIRST LOVE—a new pattern 
of fresh, breath-taking loveli- 
ness in the always attractive 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate, 
the manufacturers of which 
recommend Silvo to keep all 
your silverware beautiful. 


Tarnish or stain need never 
dim the beauty of your silver- 
ware. The kindly touch of 
Silvo restores the lustre, brings 
back all the glowing beauty 
your silver had when new. 
Silvo is quicker, easier — it 
cleans and polishes with 
greater speed and safety. 


RECKITTS (Over Sea) LIMITED, 1000 Amherst St. Montreal 


Bake the 
Icing. 

Wash parsley for the beefsteak 
garnish, and place in a covered dish in 
the refrigerator to crisp. 

Peel the onions, cover and keep cool 
until needed. 


Chocolate Cake Mint 


Final Preparations 

Slice the onions and put to cook. 

Place the potato cakes in a buttered 
frying pan and reheat. 

Prepare the fruit salad from fresh or 
canned fruit. 

Cook the steak and serve sizzling 
hot. 

Broiled Beefsteak 


Select a tender steak—Red or Blue 
brand for superlative flavor and 
texture— about one and a half inches 
thick. Cut off any excess fat and wipe 
the meat with a damp cloth. Lay ona 
greased broiler rack in the broiling pan 
and place in a preheated broiler two to 
three inches from the flame or electric 
unit. Sear on both sides at high heat 
—500 deg. Fahr.—reduce the tempera- 
ture to 350-375 degrees and cook to 
the desired degree. 


Menu 4 
Bouillon 
Ramekins of Cheese Fondu 
Broiled Tomatoes Green Peas 
Ice Cream with Canned Peach 
Halves (Fancy or Choice quality) 


Advance Preparations 

Mix the cheese fondu and turn into 
individual bakers. Keep in the refrig- 
erator until cooking time 


Make the ice cream and put to freeze 


in the refrigerator tray. 
Wash the tomatoes. 


Final Preparations 

Put the cheese fondu in the oven to 
cook, 

Cut the tomatoes in halves crosswise 
sprinkle with pepper and salt and dot 
with bits of butter. Allow about 
twenty minutes in the oven for cook- 
ing. 

Turn the canned peas into a sauce- 
pan and heat with seasonings to taste. 

Add an equal quantity of water to 
the bouillon and heat. 

Drain the peaches to serve with the 
ice cream. 


Cheese Fondu 
2 Cupfuls of cubed stale 
bread 
1 Tablespoonful of melted 
butter 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of mustard 
2 Eggs 
2 Cupfuls of milk 
Dash of cayenne 
1 Cupful of grated cheese 


Arrange the cubes of bread in but- 
tered individual baking dishes. Beat 
the eggs, add the milk, melted butter, 
seasonings and grated cheese. Pour 
this mixture over the bread cubes in 
the baking dishes, set them in a pan of 
hot water and bake in a slow oven— 
300 to 325 deg. Fahr.—for about one- 
half hour, or until the custard is set. 
Serve at once. Four to six servings @ 


Apples for Appetite 


Continued from page 53 


Baked Apple Spice Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of milk 
3 Cupfuls of bread crumbs 
3 Egg yolks 
1 Cupful of sugar 
\% Cupful of raisins 
1 Cupful of shaved citron 


pee 
3 Cupfuls of chopped peeled 
apples 
1 Teaspoonful of ground 
cinnamon 
1 Teaspoonful of mace 
4 Teaspoonful of ground 
cloves 
3 Egg whites 
Scald the milk, add the bread 
crumbs and heat over hot water for 
two minutes. Beat the egg yolks, add 
the sugar and continue beating, then 
combine with the milk and bread mix- 
ture. Add the raisins, peel and the 
apples which have been mixed with 
the spices. Fold in the beaten egg 
whites and turn the mixture into a 
buttered baking dish. Bake in a 
moderate oven—350 deg. Fahr.—for 
fifty to sixty minutes or until nicely 
browned. Serve with boiled custard 
or foamy sauce. 
Apple and Beet Salad 
1 Cupful of diced peeled 
apple 
1 Cupful of diced cooked 
beet 
\% Cupful of chopped green 
pepper 
Mayonnaise 
Horseradish 
Lettuce 


Combine the diced apple, beet and 
green pepper, and moisten with mayon- 
naise to which a small amount of 
horseradish has been added. Serve 
mounded on crisp lettuce and garnish 
with watercress. 


Apple Pecan Cake 
3% Cupful of shortening 
1 Cupful of granulated sugar 
4 Cupful of brown sugar 
2 Eggs 
1 Cupful of seedless raisins 
34 Cupful of chopped pecan 
nuts 
14% Cupfuls of thick strained, 
hot apple sauce 
2% Cupfuls of sifted flour 
114 Teaspoonfuls of baking 
soda 
\{ Teaspoonful of salt 
1 Teaspoonful of cinnamon 
3 Teaspoonful of cloves 


Cream the shortening until light, 
add the sugar gradually and continue 
creaming until quite fluffy. Add the 
well-beaten eggs, the raisins and 
chopped nuts, and beat well. Add the 
apple sauce alternately with the dry 
ingredients which have been sifted 
together twice. Blend thoroughly and 
turn into three eight-inch layer cake 
tins, or one large square tin, lined with 
waxed paper. Bake in a slow oven— 
325 deg. Fahr.—about forty-five min- 
utes for layers, or about one and one- 
quarter hours for square cake. Cool 
a few minutes before removing from 
the pan. Serve plain or iced with 
caramel icing. # 
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SAVE YOUR ._ 
ees 
On any Iron an 
remem eet ty 
area is HOT: LS 
att lamgeny or 
IRONMASTER “A_— 
heat control / 
LM oMoliae 


selection dial is up in the ever-cool handle 
at “Silk,"’ ““Wool,"’ 
“Linen,"’ etc. Patented Double-Automatic 


Beauty and efficiency combined. Toast 
as you like it, every time. Set it for 
light, medium, etc. Toasts both sides 
2 slices at once. Entirely automatic: 
Patented Double-Thermostat timing 
device—best automatic control made 
—shuts off current and signal light 
when toast is dome. Keeps toast hot 
till wanted. SILENT, no clock-work. 


= 
THE (BEST TEL 1 


At All Good Dealers in Electrical Appliances * 
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HARMONY IN 
THE HOME . . 


By EVAN PARRY, F.r.a.1.c. 
°graph 
. y Imperial] 
” Strat. 


perpetually in the way, furniture went through a period of being 

a chaos of cubes, metal tubing and impossible shapes which came 
out labelled “modern.” But today furniture is taking shape and 
becoming graceful. 

It has long been recognized that wallpaper, carefully chosen, can 
successfully form the background for the furnishing of any room in the 
home—good furniture and draperies deserve a complementary back- 
ground. 

As with furniture and wallpapers, rugs and carpets play a part. 
Texture weaves of stimulating designs, Indian druggets, of Oriental 
coloring, and broadlooms all make vitalizing contributions. Draperies 
of spun rayon, crash, monk’s cloth, printed linens of glorious floral 
pattern, with natural, green, blue, plum and soft red grounds help to 
swell the color symphony in any home. 

Venetian blinds control light, and with the flexibility of modern 
equipment, to say nothing of the wide range of color, they fit in with 
the current trend of home decoration. 

If you can find a wallpaper, a fabric, a piece of furniture and a rug 
which match 100 per cent, you are a wizard, because there “‘ain’t no 
such animal.” Despite that, one can see all period designs in wallpapers, 
fabrics and furniture, mixing freely and blending harmoniously. 


IKE A GIRL in her teens whose arms and legs were ungainly and 


TAKE THE four points of the compass. A room facing east can have a 
blue wallpaper with chenille carpet in beaver and blue. Eggshell back- 
ground of fabric draperies and upholstery. 

In a north room of old ivory walls, upholstery and fabrics of dull 
violet red, carpet patterned in gold and taffeta and accented with 
colors to be seen in old stained glass windows, one can get but one result 
—a rich fruit tone harmony. 

Upon a recent jaunt in Cape Breton I came across a most delightful 
little bedroom facing north. Its predominant color was bright yellow. 
The furniture was maple of Loyalist design, the bed a spool four-poster, 
and the chairs ladder-backed. Braided rugs on the floor, wallpaper 
patterned in the Colonial style, and yellow chintz flecked with red and 


letters us ggiuste us 
Courtesy Ferd 


= 


black window draperies. 
In a south room you cannot go far wrong by using printed linen 
hangings in rich colors, walls citron yellow and a mint green unobtrusive 


eae oe ee ee ee 


patterned carpet, 

If the room is for a girl, finish the walls and ceilings in a soft eggshell 
tone, the woodwork a shade darker. Have the window trims a faded 
blue, repeated in the dressing table stool, mirror frame and bedside 
table, and floor black with cotton rag rug of all the colors which are in 


(Above) This venetian blind forms an the chintz window drapes and slip covers. 
excellent background for colored Rooms facing west will always have a charm and be attractive by 
eae + ae ees and the use of striped wallpaper of dusty rose and aqua. In such rooms, use 
Courtesy George Hees Son and Ca. flowering chintz draperies with rugs of blended color. 

So many readers seem to be nonplussed when trying to decide upon 


the decoration of two adjoining rooms, 4 Continued on next page 





PYREX 


Round casserole with 
double-duty pie plate 
cover. New prices: 
64 oz. $1.15, 48 oz. 
$1.00, 96 oz. $1.45, 
32 oz. was $1.20, [ 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


The best piece of news 
that ever a thrifty house- 
wife listened to! Don’t 
wait. You'll want to stock 
up now on all the gleam- 
ing Pyrex ovenware you 
can use at these low prices. 
Thirty-six of the most use- 
ful dishes in the world, 
priced lower than many 
ordinary utensils. Some of 
these very same pieces 
formerly sold at twice to- 
day’s price! Every one 
protected by famous two- 
year replacement offer. 
Don’t put off making your 
choice from this wide se- 
lection! Don’t find your 
dealer’s stock depleted! 


Round Sareneet® with 
handy kno! 
food at = 


prices: 32 oz. 75c, 
aos. $1 -00, 64 oz. 
$1.15, 16 oz. was C 


$1.00, now . 


Measuring cup. Reads in Deep oval casserole with 
cups and aaa. Resist- knob style cover. New low 


> nll 


= 


juices. was 40c, now 


Prices:480z.$1.00, 
64 oz. $1.15. Pop- 
ular 32 oz. size 
was $1.50, now . 


to 
hot liquids, ae 
resists fruit 


750 3 


oom pie plate. Wank 
the bottom crust brown. 
New prices: 8'/2 


in. 30c, 10'/2 in. ¢ 
45c, 11, in. 55c, 
— in. was pe Alle 


Oblong loaf pan for cakes, 
meats, any baking that re- 
quires this shape. 
10% in. length, 
ap rapt 976i Was [ 
1 awe 


Don’t miss these bargains at your favourite Pyrex ware 


dealer’s. Every piece protected 


Y Corsi 


2-year replacement 


‘er. Pyrex is a trade-mark and indicates manufacture 


ing Glass Works, Corning, New York, U.S.A. 


rere an ar and Distributors — "John A, 


Custard cups. For pud- 
dings, desserts. Deep 6 oz. 
size, only 15c 
‘wide mouth 4 oz. 
cup still 7'/7c). 
Deep 5 oz. cup, 
was 15c, now.... 


Oblong utility dish for 

baking corn bread, des- 
serts, cakes, meats 

Fa all kinds, 12% 

in. size $1.00. 10'/2 f 

in. was $1.15, now 


T And here’ s PYREX WARE FOR TOP-OF-STOVE COOKING! 


Your Pyrex ware dealer has these fascinating new dishes 
— for cooking directly over the heat unit of your stove! 
Buy them singly or in sets. Packed in handsome gift 
boxes. For yourself! For gifts! For every grand occasion. 
LEFT: 32 oz. double boiler $5.30. 48 oz. size $6.10. 


propped against a book. With an odd 
sinking feeling at her stomach, she 
picked it up and read it. 
“Joan: I knew Dick was in love with 
you, but I wasn’t sure how you felt 
until I saw how happy and excited 
you were with him this afternoon. 
I’m going—I’m sick of it here and 
there’s no point in keeping on. But 
I’Il be safe. Don’t worry, and don’t 
try to find me. 
Love, 
Anne.’ 


For a moment Joan stood quite 
still in the centre of the room, beating 
down a faint sickness that seemed to 
be creeping up on her. She mustn’t 
give in to it. She must keep her mind 
clear and sharp, and figure quickly 
what to do. 

It was almost ten-thirty. Barry 
would have been in New York long 
ago. Dick would still be on the train. 
She couldn’t tell Mr. Sargent. She 
must find Anne alone, and find her 
quickly. 

She ran down the stairs, meeting no 
one, and hurried through the wet dark- 
ness toward the garage. She held her 
breath as she wrenched open the door, 
but Mr. Sargent’s car was there. She 
jumped in and backed the car out, 
hoping Mr. Sargent wouldn’t hear it 
through the steadily pounding rain. 
But she couldn’t stop now even if he 
did. She couldn’t stop for anything 
now. 

She headed in the general direction 
of the Thornton home, with no very 
clear plan in mind except to find out if 

# Continued on page 65 


This is Chatelaine Pattern 
No. 1605 
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As 


Price 15 cents. Sizes 8 to 
16 years. Available only by 
mail order to Pattern De- 
partment, Chatelaine Maga- 
zine, 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto. 
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_you'll like 


5.0.5. 


Lazy Susan? Busy Bee? S.O.S. 
was made to ease your work 
and speed it, too! A few scour- 
ing rubs on blackened sauce- 
pan or skillet — ugly stains 
and scorches vanish. 


The shine comes back — like 
new and like magic. 


Really, no other cleanser is just 
like S.O.S. — convince your- 
self! 


Buy a package at your grocer’s, 
department, hardware or five 
and ten cent store. 


MADE IN CANADA 


Look for the YELLOW and 
Red Package! 


LADIES! Clip this COUPON 


and get yourself a Beautiful, satin finish 


HOT DISH PAD 
for Only 10c in Coin 


and the top from any REGULAR SIZE 
Package of 8.0.8. Paste Coupon on paper. 
PRINT name and ad- 

dress plainly. Send 

Coupon, 10c¢ (in COIN) 

and 8.0.8. package top 

to: “SOS”, 365 Sor- 

auren Ave., TORONTO, 

Ont. 
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KO 


water pipe 


is no longer 


expensive 


Non-Rust... 
Precision-Made 


Copper Tubes for use 
with solder fittings. 


N installation of ANACONDA 

CopPER TUBES, assembled with 
solder-type fittings, costs little more 
than piping that rusts. For this 
newer type of rust-proof piping 
requires no threading and may, 
therefore, be made lighter in weight 
than standard-size pipe. Naturally, 
it costs less per foot. 


Installed by an experienced con- 
tractor, copper tubes give you these 
outstanding advantages: 


Long, reliable service 
Freedom from rusty water and 
rust-repair expense 


When building or remodelling 
get better water pipe value from 
Anaconda Copper Tubes...the last 
word in low-cost piping! Where 
standard - size pipe is required, 
Anaconda 85 Red-Brass Pipe is the 
highest quality corrosion-resisting 
material you can get at reasonable 
cost. 


Anaton pA 
ree 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 


(Made-in-Canada Products) 


Main Office and Mill: New Toronto, Ont. 
Montreal Office: Dominion Square Building. 


Send the coupon for | 
this small, readable 
booklet which contains 
12 suggestions for 
building and remodel- 
ling that will bring 
important upkeep 
savings. 





| ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, | 
{ Dept. 10QA, New Toronto, Ontario. 

Please send me your FREE booklet, | 
| “Portrait of a Rust-Proof Home. | 


COPPER & BRASS 








pending on size of room. A rug that 
fits creates balance—brings other fur- 
nishings into harmony. 

Skimpy curtains are worse than 
none at all, 

Small floor rugs should not be 
placed at any old angle, but parallel to 
the walls. 

For Colonial rooms, use printed 
linens, printed cottons and homespuns. 
When Swedish modern furniture is 
used, diagonal weaves, pastel satins, 
celanese rayon taffetas in new frosted 
tones in vertical stripes are inorder. # 





These drapes of the distinguished 
“Harry Wearne" of Carleton House 
design are of double warp cotton, 
grey or.whitetbackground with oriental 
coloring superimposed. Such drapes 
lend themselves to a most harmonious 
blend by using “Harvest Time” wall- 
paper. Seldom do you find such 
bright, vivid color and such bold, 
modern handling of drawings in a 
wallpaper. In a black background 
with natural fruit tones, a symphony 
in color is created of worthwhile 
tempo. 





A good example of what glazed 
chintzes can do in a window ensemble. 
These drapes are of lilac design in 
pastel coloring with blue background. 
Used in conjunction with the wall- 
paper of willow pattern design, 
Wedgwood background and oyster 
shell and grey overprinted pattern, 





A striking combination of printed 
linen drapes bamboo design, egg- 
shell leaf with red background, wall- 
paper of Japanese influence, oyster 
shell background, foliage*and birds in 
dark and light grey, gives distinction 
to this delightful arrangement of 
color and design. 
Materials and wallpapers by T. Eaton 
Company, Toronto. 





GET ALL THE LIGHT YOU PAY FOR & 





THESE LAMPS 


Stay Vi tigh tet 


Longer 


Good news! Edison Mazda Lamps 
now give you more light than ever be- 
fore in history— and they stay brighter 
longer. Now's the time to replace 
all burnt-out and blackened bulbs with 
these remarkable lamps that give you 
all the light you pay for. Buy them by 
the carton at today’s new low prices. 


FOR BETTER LIGHT... BETTER SIGHT...USE 


MAZDA | 


EDIS 
amps 


MADE IN CANADA 
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FOR PERFECT 


lop 


fi 


The invitation for a jolly evening in the atmosphere of Rabbie 
Burns’ “Cotters' Saturday Night" which permeates this Loyalist en 
famille group, could not be easily resisted. Knotty pine over the 
mantel, blue figured wallpaper, faithful replica maple furniture of 
Loyalist days, and bright arresting colors in the upholstery fabrics 
all harmonize and make their contributions to a delightful spot in 
the home. 
Courtesy Imperial Rattan Company, Stratford, Ontario. 


Warmth without weight ... and a rich, fleecy, smoothness 
soft against your cheek. The colours too, are divinely rest- 
ful — pastel shades that never fade. And with simple care 
your Kenwoods last a lifetime — stay as soft and silky as 
the day you buy them. For years of sleep-comfort, beauty, 


and wear — buy Kenwoods! 


It is not a Kenwood 
untless 1t bears 
this label. 


KENWOOD MILLS LIMITED, ARNPRIOR, ONTARIO. 


approached through a wide doorway, 
one into the other. A case of how this 
was successfully dealt with may be 
worth noting. The dining room was 
decorated in yellow, mulberry and 
blue; the living room had a Russian 
rug of rose and tan and touches of 
yellow along with blue. The living- 
room walls were turquoise blue. Near 
the opening between the two rooms 
was a yellow chair blending success- 
fully the color schemes of both rooms. 

Just imagine two wallpapers of 
different color and design being used 
in the same room. It is being done and 
bringing out many variations of the 
plain background idea. 

Color, yes, but always remember 
that it is most essential to choose your 
color scheme in both daylight and 
artificial light. Colors which appear 
to be harmonious in daylight may 
shriek at one another when the lamps 
are lit. 

Care must also be taken in choosing 
designs of fabrics and wallpapers to 
see that too many figures or designs 
are not used in one room. The color or 


pattern of curtains can be repeated in a 
piece of upholstered furniture on the 
other side of the room. 

The successful furnisher of an 
artistic home tries to be as different as 
possible from his neighbors. Instead 
of being satisfied with a piece for only 
one purpose, he wants pieces that will 
serve several needs. A table with 
drawers may stand in the living room, 
or in the bedroom, or in the dining 
room for a serving table. A china 
cupboard may do duty in the dining 
room, or be used in the hall, or it may 
house a small collection of objects in 
the living room. 


FROM TIME to time, readers ask for 
“do’s and don’ts” in determining 
decorations for their home. The 
following hints may prove useful: 

Plum-colored chintz enlivened by 
rose tones, white and caramel color in 
quaint fruit and bird design, can be 
used for draperies in a maple-furnished 
room. 

Floor margins around rugs should be 
from six inches to twelve inches de- 


Ship ahoy! This nautical setting in Loyalist maple furniture satisfies 
the adventurous cravings of the average boy. The bunks can be 
made into two separate beds, there being a connecting socket on 
the corner posts. The writing table is both ornamental and useful, 
and also an educator for tidiness. 
Courtesy Imperial Rattan Company, Stratford, Ontario. 


ALLWOOL BLANKETS 
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IT'S NO 
TROUBLE TO 
KEEP TOILET 

BOWLS 
SPARKLING 

LIKE NEW 









SANI-FLUsH is made scientifically 
to clean toilets easily. You don’t 
have to scrub the bowl. Don’t 
even touch it with your hands. 

Just sprinkle in a little Sani- 
Flush (follow directions on the 
can). Then flush the toilet. Film 
vanishes. Stains go. The porcelain 
gleams like the day it was new: 
Even the hidden trap is cleaned. 
Sani-Flush can’t injure plumbing 
connections. It is also effective for 
cleaning auto radiators (directions 
on can). Sold by grocery, drug, 
hardware, and syndicate stores — 
30 and 15 cent sizes. Made in 
Canada, Distributed by 
Harold F. Ritchie & 
Company, Ltd:,Toronto, 
Ontario. 


ani-Flush 


CLEANS TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 


3-IN-ONE KEEPS 
THE OLD MACHINE 
FULL OF PEP.~ 


Treat your sewing machine 
rightbyoilingitregularly with 
3-In-One. Lubricates, Cleans 
and Prevents Rust. Use it on 
carpet sweepers, locks, and 
hinges, too! At hardware, 
drug, grocery and 10¢ stores. 
















INSTANT POWDERED 


GELATINE [ 


MADE IN SCOTLAND FOR 100 YEARS 


Send for FREE Recipe Book “F" = 
ie Box 73—Montreal, Canada 






















Pointers for the Home 


Aluminum or 
tin gelatine 
molds used in 
Es Seg household 
——_ cooking, make 
“i ~ efficient shields 

and_ reflectors 

for naked light 

bulbs, in re- 

creation rooms, garages and sewing 

rooms. All sizes and shapes can be 

obtained at local hardware and depart- 
ment stores at a minimum cost. 

A good win- 
ter pastime for 
Sonny is to 
make a house 
for the social 
little wren. Size 
4''x4!'x8" en- 
trance 7%" in 
diameter, 
placed seven 
inches above floor level of the house. 
Fix ten feet above ground. 

Zipper fasteners 
are now available 
for furniture slip 
covers. 

Bed springs can 
be cleaned with a 
long-handled, 
moderately sized 
bottle brush dipped in hot water. 

This rust-resisting shield and humi- 
difier, placed above a hot air wall 
register, prevents soiled walls, smoke 
and dust marks. 
Also supplies mois- 
ture from a water- 
pan, thus humidi- 
fying the air. 
Similar shields are 
made for floor 
registers. 
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Party Girl 


Continued from page 60 


Stan Thornton was at home. But the 
night was inky black, and the beating 
rain made the unfamiliar roads hope- 
lessly confusing. Suddenly, peering 
into the blackness ahead, she realized 
she was lost. The lights of a roadhouse 
loomed dimly at the left, and it 
occurred to her she could get the same 
information by telephoning. If Stan 
was out, she would be quite sure Anne 
was with him. She could find out that 
much, at least. 

When she emerged from the road- 
house a few minutes later, she stood 
uncertainly on the steps, not knowing 
which way to turn. Young Mr. 
Thornton, a domestic had told her 
pleasantly after a short delay, was not 
at home. It meant, almost surely, 
Anne was with him. It meant they 
were in his car. 

The man in charge of the parking 
space was holding the door of her car 
for her. “Did you see anything of a 
yellow roadster going this way?” 

He nodded sociably. ““They was one 
here a while back,” he answered. 

“Here?” Joan looked at him excit- 
edly. “‘Did you notice who was in it?” 

“*Couple of kids.” 

“Were they—all right?” she asked 
tensely. 

“On their way, I guess. But they 
didn’t stay long. Just a couple of 
youngsters, they looked to me.” 











| like POLIFLOR 


~ BECAUSE IT MAKES MY ROOMS 
§ LOOK AND FEEL SO FRESH AND CLEAN! 


















- | KNOW, AND JUST 
AN OCCASIONAL . 
DUST-OVER BRINGS UP“>> 
THE BRIGHTNESS AS 
FRESH AS EVER / 
































With the many waxes 
blended to make 
POLIFLOR, is a spec- 
ial antiseptic—a real 
germ-killer, not 
simply a disagreeable 
odor: .. It is odorless 
and gives POLIFLOR- 
treated rooms a de- 
lightful freshness, 


Always insist’ on the 


quality wax at popular 
prices — a Nugget 
product. 


147M 








































“Poetry in China” 


«e ° 7 
Shelley Carnation 
registered 
OUR table reflects your good 
taste, in more ways than one. The 
China Service you select can do so 
much toward creating that pleasing 
harmony which is necessary for the 
perfect success of your Dinner Party. 


Choose a 


SHELLEY 


Dinner Service 


Shelley designs embrace conventional 
patterns for Formal dinners; and 
lovely floral designs that create per- 
haps a more “homey” atmosphere, for 
less formal occasions. 

Charming, distinctive, and on superb 
quality English Fine Bone China. 
Ask your dealer to show you Shelley 
Dinner Services. The moderate prices 
will please you too. 


Shelle 


_ 


One wash-day would be enough. He 
would quickly invest in a Maytag — 
it costs so little per week. With its 


famous Gyrofoam method of washing, 
its indestructible wringer and its 
sturdy durability, this washer is an 
investment. 


Several beautiful electric 
models—or powered 
with two-cylinder, 
vibrationless gas en- 
gine. Telephone or 
write our nearest 
dealer for a free de- 
monstration in your 
own home. 








— QUALITY WASHERS _ 


Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Washers 


Branches at: 


Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon 
Vancouver 


Toronto 
Calgary Edmonton 
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MODERN APPEARANCE 


ihe, 


SMALLER SIZE - 


Ketge 


Vite, 


@ The new Chateau is small in size 
and designed to look well in the 
modern home. It is built to retain 
its superb tone and responsive action 
for years to come. Before your chil- 


dren are too old, give them this fine 


CHATEAU 
piano and the ae to de- 
ld 


velop their musical talent. Trade in your old large piano on this 
new instrument. Write for full information about the new con- 
venient budget plan of purchasing a Heintzman piano. 


HEINTZMAN & CO. 


HEINTZMAN HALL, 195 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
Branches at Hamilton, London, Windsor, Fort William, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton 


TORONTO 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
Principal—Sir ERNEST MacMILLAN, B.A., Mus.D., LL.D., 
F.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. 


SCHOOL YEAR SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 

@ Complete courses of study in all musical subjects from Kindergarten to 
Senior School, leading to Licentiateship Diploma. 

@ CREATIVE MUSIC class under the direction of Marjorie Campbell 
Jordan for children 6 to 12 every Saturday morning. 

@ Limited number of bursaries. Students may join at any time. Year Book 
and Examination Syllabus, sent on request. 

Attractive Residence for Young Women Students 


Address —135 College Street, Toronto 2 
PLEASURE and 


PROFIT tom FLANDICRAFTS 


We can't work for pleasure all the time, but we can work “for the fun of 
it’ in our leisure, and there's no greater satisfaction than creating some- 
thing with our hands. “Creative Handicrafts," a book that gives you 
practical and detailed information, fully illustrated, on these hobbies: 


Basketry Leathercraft Book-binding 
Metalcraft Block Printing Dyeing 


Price only 35° postpaid 


TRANS-CANADA NEWS CO., 210 DUNDAS ST. W., TORONTO 


Pottery 
Weaving 


IN MORE WAYS 
THAN ONE ++: 


They hurt your pride, your assurance, your 
chances for success. And it’s all so need- 
less! Cuticura Soap and Ointment will help 
cleanse the skin of impurities, relieve 
pimples, rashes and other externally caused 
blemishes — and do much to impart new fr , 
freshness, fineness and loveliness to your complexion. Buy Cuticura Soap and 
Ointment at your druggist’s today. Soap 25c, Ointment 25c. Made in Canada, For 
FREE sample, write to Cuticura, Dept. 87D, 286 St. Paul Street West, Montreal, P.Q. 


ee eles 7 eee 


OINTMENT 
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Readers are invited to send their decor- 


ating and remodelling problems to 


he House Clinie 


Conducted by EVAN PARRY, F.R.4.1.c. 


Question—We have built-in arches 
at each side of our fireplace, and we 
would like to put bookshelves in them. 
The arches are about three feet wide 
and are plastered inside, with a wooden 
shelf on the bottom. How are shelves 
of glass or wood held in place? We 
have a deep rose-colored 
rug and a brown chester- 
field in the living room. The 
walls are cream and the 
ceiling white. All woodwork 
is clear varnished. Could 
you suggest a color for 
drapes that would harmon- 
ize with the patterned rug and the 
brown chesterfield? 


Answer—You can obtain adjust- 
able metal strips for the arches, to take 
the shelves at any height you may 
desire. These strips are suitable for 
glass or wood shelves and are fixed 
flush to the sides. As to color for drapes 
in your living room, a dull violet- 
red tone would fit in admirably. The 
drapes could be either repp, velveteen 
or patterned fabric mater- 
ial, 

x 

Question—Would you 
advise me if your depart- 
ment has any cuts, or rough 
plans, of homes ranging 
from $3,000 to $4,000, which 
I could obtain. If so, I should like to 
know the cost, as I am considering 
building a home under the National 
Housing Act. 


Answer—Write to the Department 
of Finance, Housing Administration, 
Ottawa, for bulletins of homes ranging 
from $3,000 to $4,000. That Depart- 
ment issues one bulletin of houses 
costing up to $3,000, free, and there is 
another one issued which costs twenty- 
five cents. In your case, I 
would secure both. 

cs 

Question — Where can 
one purchase plans for the 
$4,000 home described in 
September Chatelaine? 


Answer—Plans of this house could 
be obtained from Mr. John Findlay, 
Architect, St. Thomas, Ontario. 

* 


Question—We are building a small 
house of three rooms and bathroom, 
but decided that we would prefer a 
shower bath as a modern idea, which is 
also less expensive. Would you please 
give us some advice on the making of a 
shower? The inside of the house will 
be done in Gyproc. 


Answer—If you refer to the April 
issue of Chatelaine, you will 
find on page 93 a plan show- 
ing a bathroom which in- 
cludes a shower, toilet and 
lavatory basin. Waterproof 


‘ 


a ‘ 


CJ!) 8G 
; . Uy Re 7 
flexboard is very suitable 17 R/ 
for the partition surround- 
ing the shower bath, and it 


is inexpensive. The modern curtain 
used for shower baths is known as the 
transparent waterproof curtain and 
can be obtained at most department 
stores. A cement floor to the shower 
bath is necessary, and should be four 
inches thick, sloped to a centre nickel- 
plated grating. The cement 
concrete can be mixed in 
the following proportions, 
namely: one part cement, 
two parts sand, three parts 
gravel. 
* 
Question—Can you sug- 
gest colors to use in a living room? | 
have a choice of slip covers for my 
chesterfield in rust or green and have 
white plastered walls. What colors can 
I have in my sunroom? We are build- 
ing a new home and as | am buying 
furniture and drapes, I should like a 
definite color scheme in view. What 
color Venetian blinds? 


Answer—The slip cover for chester- 

field can be green repp or, as an alter- 

native, a striped green with 

cream background. The 

occasional chairs in the liv- 

ing room could be chintzes 

of various colors which 

would give atmosphere to 

the room, but see that the 

background of the chintz 

is the same background as the cover 
for the chesterfield. 

Use monk’s cloth or crash in natural 
color for the sunroom drapes and have 
the furniture covered with a contrast, 
say a peach or plum-colored material 
with some bright bird foliage. The 
drapes should be a natural color—a 
dark cream. The Venetian blinds, in 
that case, could be of peach color. The 
rug, an Indian drugget, a putty color. 

7” 

Question—I| enclose a 
rough sketch of my kitchen 
arrangement. I am plan- 
ning to have the cupboards 
remodelled and, if possible, 
add to the cupboard space 
and, at the same time, 
make room for a refrigera- 

tor. These alterations must not entail 
too much expense. If you could offer 
me any advice or plans as to the most 
economical use of my limited space, it 
would be greatly appreciated. 


Answer—I am returning your rough 
sketch plan with suggestions for re- 
modelling the kitchen in your home. 
You will note that I have placed the 
sink under the north window, with 
upper and lower cabinets on each side. 
Placing the refrigerator next to the 
outside entrance proves a great con- 
venience, and with the 
work table adjacent, the 
sequence would be the 
same as that in modern in- 
dustry, namely, from raw 
material to the finished 
product. My suggestions 
will suit your purpose. # 
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Music in the Home 


Continued from page 18 


Parents should remember that only a 
few, very few, children are going to 
grow up to be concert pianists or pro- 
fessional musicians. If that youngster 
of yours is a musical genius, you'll find 
out soon enough. Far better than mak- 
ing the children show off those pieces, 
give them a thorough insight into the 
worth and beauty of music. Teach 
children, both theoretically and prac- 
tically to be lovers of good music. 
Then the youngsters have something 
lasting, something for which they'll be 
thankful all through life. 

Sir Ernest MacMillan says that the 
ideal way to start a child off on his 
musical career is to appeal to his in- 
ventiveness and love of making things. 
Sir Ernest’s method is to “get them 
young,” start them off at kinder- 
garten age. First teach them songs, 
songs and more songs; teach the young- 
sters dozens and dozens of little 
melodies, simple little songs that they 
can sing alone and in groups. Also 
teach them rhythm through action. 
Dalcroze Eurythmics or other similar 
systems may be valuable in this 
direction. 

Then start them off on the fun of 
making musical instruments. Give a 
youngster an empty cigar box, a batten 
of wood and a length of fine wire, and 
with a little instruction the child can 
make a really first-class “cigar-box 
fiddle.” If you put a violin into a small 
child’s hands it probably wouldn’t 
mean very much to him. But that 
cigar-box fiddle he made “all by his 
very self” is, in his eyes, a much more 
marvellous instrument than any 
Stradivarius ever turned out. 

There are all sorts of musical instru- 
ments youngsters can make. In fact 
there are children at the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music who have their own 
little orchestra, furnished with musical 
instruments they made themselves. 
We don’t need a psychoanalyst to tell 
us that, by appealing to a child’s 
ingenuity in this way, we are starting 
him off properly on the job of finding 
what this thing called music is all 
about. 

There’s a book called “A Musical 
Message for Mothers,” by Margaret 
Wheeler Ross, which is a very worth- 
while work on this subject; and al- 
though Sir Ernest admits he doesn’t 
see eye to eye with the writer in some 
respects, he recommends it to parents. 


IN THE old days, when the gramo- 
phone was in its infancy and radio 
didn’t exist, hearing good music wasn’t 
too easy, especially in small communi- 
ties and country districts. But nowa- 
days, to use Sir Ernest’s expression, 


“People are continually exposed to 


good music.” The radio in particular 


seems to be becoming more and more 
music-conscious. When the big net- 
works do things like engaging Arturo 
Toscanini to conduct an orchestra 
solely for radio listeners, and arrang- 
ing special broadcasts from Europe by 
Paderewski, it certainly looks as 
though they are going out of their way 
to answer what seems to be a greater 
demand by the people for good music. 

But do you and your family listen 
to the radio, or do you just “overhear” 
it? In other words, do you decide you 
want to hear a certain program, turn 
on your radio and sit there giving your 
full attention to it; or do you turn the 
radio on and then sit down to dinner, 
or read a book, or start dusting the 
house, half-listening to the radio while 
you do other things? 

When Sir Ernest installed a radio in 
his home, he told his children they 
might use the radio on one condition; 
they were to turn it on only when they 
were prepared to give their full atten- 
tion to what was being broadcast. 
None of this turning the radio on and 
then starting to build a model air- 
plane! He told them to listen to the 
radio—not just overhear it. 

It’s too bad that not more parents 


follow this example. There is lots of 


enjoyment and musical knowledge to 
be gained from listening to radio broad- 
casts; although, as Sir Ernest says, no 
matter how much pleasure and benefit 
we derive from the music of others 
we will never get the best out of the 
art, unless we try to make music for 
oursel ves. 

And here again radio comes to our 
aid. In the winter there is a program 
on Sundays called the Home Sym- 
phony, and with that program on the 
air parents have no cause for complaint 
that children who play instruments 
that are primarily orchestral rather 
than solo instruments have little oppor- 
tunity for practice. This program is 
arranged by Ernest La Prade, and he 
starts the hour off by explaining a few 
of the technical points about the works 
to be played. Then he sounds “A” 
for you to tune up, ticks off a few 
measures on the metronome and off 
you go . you with your cello or 
oboe or viola in the living room, join- 
ing in with the symphony orchestra in 
the broadcasting studio. Mr. La Prade 
has very kindly brought out inexpen- 
sive part-books of the works to be 
played during the season, so all a 
parent need do is procure these and 
make the youngster of the house a 
member of what must be the world’s 
largest symphony orchestra. Each 
Sunday around midday there must be 
just thousands of amateur musicians 
throughout North America following 
the baton of the unseen Mr. La Prade. 






IN THE DECEMBER CHATELAINE 


“GOLD STANDARDS” 


By NOEL STREATFEILD 


The story of a glamorous screen star, set against the 


background of Hollywood, written by an authoress 
who knows the movie capital at first hand. 
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Above: The Crane ‘‘Convec- 
tion’’ (Patented) radiator 
which circulates as well as 
radiates the heat. Occupies 
one-fifth less space than or- 
dinary radiators of the same 
capacity. 





Right: The Crane Jacketed 
Square Sectional Boiler. Let- 
ters on file show savings in 
fuel as high as 33-1/3% after 
replacements have been mace 
with this boiler. 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 


Whether you are building or remodelling your home, 

you will save money by insisting on Crane Heating 
Equipment. Crane supplies a complete line of 
BOILERS for all types of fuel including the econom- 

ical Crane oil burner boiler units with Conservoil 
burner . .. RADIATORS that save space because of 

v their greater efficiency and that can be exposed or 
enclosed as desired . .. PIPING and ACCESSORIES 

that ensure a workmanlike installation. Consult your 

\ architect or master plumber, or write for information. 


CRANE LIMITED 
1170 Beaver Hall Sq., Montreal 
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WEN you contemplate purchasing articles of 
gold or silver, you should first familiarize 


yourself with the National Marks and what they 


mean. 


These marks indicate to the purchasing public the 
high standard of the article, and that it is wholly 
of Canadian manufacture. With the manufac- 
turing value of articles of Precious Metals sold in 
Canada last year amounting to over $19,000,000, 
more and more of the reliable Canadian gold- 
smiths and silveremiths have applied for the license 
to use these National Marks, issued under the 
Precious Metals Marking Act, administered by the 
Department of Trade & Commerce. 


Under the Precious Metals Marking Act, the 
Department has jurisdiction over all articles of 
gold, silver, platinum, or articles plated with these 
Precious Metals, whether manufactured domes- 
tically, imported, or offered for sale in the Dominion. 
By means of inspections of articles offered for sale, 
officials of the Department are able to ensure to 
the Canadian purchasing public that all of those 
bearing the Crown or the Heraldic Lion surrounded 
by the letter “‘C’’ comply with the Act. Adver- 
tisements are closely checked to prevent untruthful 
and incorrect statements. 


This is another of the many valuable services 
rendered by the Department of Trade & Com- 
merce by which the public may buy in complete 
confidence and obtain true value for money 
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“Did you notice which way they 
went?” she broke in. 

“Toward the Post Road. I remem- 
ber, because the kid give me a dollar, 
and I watched ’em go.” 

“How long ago was it?” 

“Oh, maybe an hour.” 

When she reached the Post Road, 
she hesitated. But of course they 
would have gone toward New York. 
She swung the car south, and now 
mile after mile of black road slipped 
away behind her, suddenly glaring 
under the headlights of oncoming 
trucks, then blacker by contrast after 
they had passed. At each roadhouse 
she turned in and searched the parking 
space, making enquiries where she 
could. But no one, it seemed, had seen 
the yellow roadster. 

But ahead of her the lights of 
another roadhouse blazed out of the 
darkness, and she kept on. She couldn’t 
give up yet. She swung sharply into 
the yard, and her eyes fell at once on 
the dripping yellow car with its 
Connecticut license. The relief that 
went through her was so sharp it made 
her tremble, and her legs felt weak and 
unable to hold her. But she parked the 
car, and ran through the pelting rain 
toward the shelter of the open door. 

The captain met her, surveying with 
disapproval her wet and dishevelled 
appearance. “What can I do, madam?” 
he asked sharply. 

She brushed past him. “I’m looking 
for someone,” she answered shortly, 
and hurried toward the brilliantly 
lighted but almost deserted dining 
room. There, in a far corner, sitting 
side by side in a boothlike arrange- 
ment, she saw them. Anne’s blond 
head rested against the boy’s shoulder, 
and they both looked flushed and 
sleepy. 

The captain hovered nervously, and 
Joan, weak with relief, turned to re- 
assure him. “It’s all right,” she said 
quietly. “It’s my sister.” 

Across the room they saw her com- 
ing, and Anne lifted her head sharply. 
“What do you want, Joan?” she asked 
petulantly. “I told you not to follow 
me.” # To be Continued 


Descriptions of Patterns on 
pages 36 and 37 


No. 2908—Sizes 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16. Size 12 
requires, 4% yards of 35-inch fabric; 2% 
yards of 54-inch fabric. Scarf: % yards of 
35- or 39-inch fabric. Trimming: 3% yards 
of 42-inch bias fold tape. Lacing for Girdle: 
% yard. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2927—Sizes 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. Size 4 re- 
quires, Jumper: 1% yards of 35- or 39-inch 
fabric; 1% yards of 54-inch fabric. Guimpe: 
% yard of 35-, 39- or 44-inch fabric. Draw- 
strings: 2% yards of ‘%2-inch ribbon, Price, 
15 cents. 

No. 2916—Sizes 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 and 20. 
Bust 30 to 38. Size 15 requires, 35% yards of 
39-inch fabric; 2% yards of 54-inch fabric. 
Collar: % yard of 35- or 39-inch fabric. 
Braid for Frogs: 3 yards purchased narrow 
braid, Price, 20 cents. 

No. 2915—Sizes 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16. Size 12 
requires, 4% yards of 35-inch fabric; 3% 
yards of 39-inch fabric; 2% yards of 54-inch 
fabric. Ribbon Girdle: % yard of 6-inch 
width. Price, 20 cents. 


No. 2926—Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20. Bust 
30 to 38. Size 16 requires, Skirt, Belt, Sleeve 
and Yoke: 2% yards of 39-inch fabric; 2% 
yards of 54-inch fabric. Front and Back 
Blouse: 1% yards of 39-inch fabric; % yard 
of 54-inch fabric; or 1% yards of 54-inch 
plaid is required. Price, 25 cents. 

No. 2913—Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20. Bust 
30 to 38. Size 16 requires, 5% yards of 39- 
inch fabric; 3% yards of 54-inch fabric. 
Purchased belt is used. Price, 20 cents. 

No. 2921—Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20. Bust 
30 to 38. Size 16 requires, 2% yards of 39- 
inch fabric; 2% yards of 54-inch fabric. 
Purchased scarf and belt. Price, 20 cents. 

No. 2911—Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20, 40 and 42. 
Bust 32 to 42, Size 16 requires, 3% yards 
of 39-inch fabric; 2% yards of 54-inch fab- 
ric, Slide Fastener for side placket: 9 inch. 
Price, 25 cents. 
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TRY 
TO 
BUY 
SOME 
Eu 4 HEALTH! 


If you want to know the value of 

“Health” go out some day and try 
to buy some. It can’t be done. Even if 
health could be transferred from one 
man to another — who would trade his 
good health for money? Imagine going 
to a man and saying: “I will trade you 
my old pain-racked body and a million 
dollars for your healthy body.” 
Who would accept? 


There is no royal road to health — but 
there is a simple straight road to health 


| and long life. 


“Where is this road?” you say. “How 
can I find it?” It is the road of simple, 
natural living habits. You may find it 
by studying the “wide open book of 
nature” or, if you cannot read Nature’s 
book, in my basic work “HOW TO BE 
ALWAYS WELL” at a cost of only 
$3.00. Think of it, 458 pages of abso- 
lute health knowledge for the cost of one 
visit to a good physician to get back lost 
health — whereas you can learn how to 
keep sickness at bay indefinitely for the 
same cost. I have done it for 30 years, 
even colds, aches and pains. So may you. 
This is my book the U. S. Federal Trade 
Commission tried to suppress, then with- 
drew their own charge last year, a great 
tribute to the book. A greater tribute 
is that 350,000 copies have been sold in 
the U.S.A. It was this tremendous sale 
that caused certain powerful interests in 
the U.S. to attack it through the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The same specialized training and ex- 
perience that enabled me to write a book 
that would sell in such great numbers 
without a cent’s worth of advertising, 
and sufficiently important to be attacked 
by powerful interests, is responsible for 
the devising of Dr. Jackson Meal, Bekus- 
Puddy, Lishus, three unique cereals, and 
Kofy-Sub a distinctly alkali-forming bev- 
erage, and richer in iron than any other 
thing known to me. People who do not 
know the laws of nutrition cannot under- 
stand how little changes in food constitu- 
ents can make or break a healthy body. 
Yet anyone who will use these cereals 
and Kofy-Sub for even a few weeks will 
be absolutely certain that they do in the 
most positive and spectacular manner 
improve health and the sense of well- 
being. Winter is approaching. Decide 
now to start off each morning with a 
hot, vitalizing breakfast made from one 
of these products. Write for free booklet 
“How to Keep Well”, address Robt. G. 
Jackson, M.D., 516 Vine Ave., Toronto. 


Kit Sanur. Uf 


Increase Your Earnings 


YOU can do this by acting as a local 
subscription representative for the 
Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada. 
Let us explain just how we can help you 
to build up your earnings. 


FIDELITY CIRCULATION CO. 
OF CANADA 
210 Dundas St. W., Toronto, Canada 


FALSE TEETH 


Can Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered 
real embarrassment because their teeth dropped 
or slipped at just the wrong time. Do not live 
in fear of this happening to you. Just sprinkle 
a little FASTEETH, the alkaline powder, on 
your plates. Makes false teeth stay in place 
and feel comfortable all day long. Sweetens 
breath. Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 
Accept no substitute. 
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A FULL-LENGTH CANADIAN MYSTERY NOVEL 





HE sound of the front door closing 
heavily echoed through the house. 
In the drawing room upstairs the 
old lady peeked through the curtains. 
“I can’t see him yet,” she said confi- 
dentially. “He’s under the balcony. It's 
Mr. Harewood. He's been here all after- 
noon.” 


Ailsa Warrener looked up from her 
drawing board. There were copper- 
colored chrysanthemums in a black jar 
on the table beside her, and she was 
trying to bind their stiff and formal 
loveliness on paper in water color. The 
results were not entirely satisfying. Both 
her talent and her training, she felt, 
were inadequate. She was twenty-eight. 
She was twenty-eight and still lived like 
a school girl. Her wide mouth, beauti- 
fully curved and modelled, was drawn 
down in a discontented line. She said, 
in the faintly scornful tone in which she 
always addressed the old lady: “How do 
you know it was Mr. Harewood, Aunt 
Phoebe, if you can’t see him? Perhaps 
it was Edward. Or Hugh——” 

“I can see him now!” Aunt Phoebe 
triumphantly retorted. “It is Mr. Hare- 
wood! He's getting into his car. Oh 
dear, oh dear! I believe your Uncle 
Gregory has been making another will.” 

They were silent. The handsome spa- 
cious room grew oppressive with silence, 
with strained and unhappy thoughts. 
Dorothy Bland, coming in suddenly, was 
instantly aware of this atmosphere. She 
sat down in her usual armchair; fumbled 
over her workbox. She was never per- 
fectly at ease in this room. They should 
have been friends and allies, these three 
women, living in the same house, the 
same bondage; instead they were far 
apart. It was a matter of age, Dorothy 
tried to tell herself, not of temperament. 
It is difficult for the generations to meet. 
Ailsa was too young, still too passion- 
ately rebellious. Aunt Phoebe was too 
old—If she had ever hated her position 
in her brother Gregory’s household, she 
had grown used to it. And she could 
take it out on poor old Uncle Harold. 

“Aunt Phoebe,” Dorothy said at last, 
with a nervous jerk of her hands. “Did 
you know Mr. Harewood was here?” 


“Yes, Dorothy, I knew it,” said Aunt 
Phoebe. “There is very little goes on in 
this house that I don’t know.” 

Ailsa murmured: “That’s true enough!” 
She pulled the thumb tacks out of her 
drawing and tore the paper into small 
pieces, viciously, as though it were 
someone she would like to hurt. “Dear 
Dorothy, we all know Mr. Harewood 
was here. We all suspect that Uncle 
Gregory has been disinheriting us again. 
So you and your Edward can give up 
hope of that trip around the world.” 

“Oh, don’t!” said Dorothy faintly. 
“Poor Edward!” 


THE 
MARSTON 


LEGACIES 


BY MELANIE BENETT 


OOR Edward, indeed, so good and 

patient. It was dreadfully hard on 
him, living like this with his wife’s rela- 
tions. Such difficult relations, Dorothy 
admitted to herself with an unaccus- 
tomed discouragement. It had been a 
“temporary” arrangement; they were to 
stay until they could find a suitable 
place of their own. Dorothy was never 
quite sure how the “temporary” had 
changed into “permanent.” They had 
married just after the war, when rents 
were preposterous. And then the brok- 
erage firm where Edward was a book- 
keeper had failed, and somehow he had 
never found another job. People had 
forgotten how desperately scarce jobs 
were in those days, with men returning 
from overseas. People talked as though 
unemployment was a recent invention. 
Poor Edward, he was so frightened of 
what might happen to them when Uncle 
Gregory passed on. He had come up to 
their room half an hour ago, quite livid 
with this recurring anxiety. He said: 
“Dorothy, I believe Mr. Harewood is 
here again. Do go down—do find out—” 


“All very well to talk,” said Aunt 
Phoebe, “But think of my position, Ailsa! 
I'm not young. I‘ve grown old looking 
after this house for Gregory. And if he 
dies first—why, I don’t even know if 
Tll have a roof over my head! Yet I’m 
his sister. I'm closer to him than any of 
you. Except, of course, Harold~” 

“There are such things as Old Ladies’ 
Homes,” said Ailsa callously. “Think 
how cosy they would seem after this, 
Aunt Phoebe!” 

The old lady had turned back from 
the window. She said in a startled voice: 
“Harold! ——” and then petulantly: 
“Harold! I do wish you wouldn’t creep 
in on us like that!” 


HEY hadn’t, of course, heard him 

enter the room. He came with soft, sly 
footsteps across the thick-piled crimson 
carpet—a little, dandified;.effeminate old 
man, with bright, babyish blue eyes— 
and moved in and out among the furni- 
ture. The room was overcrowded with 
too many tables, too much bric-a-brac, 
too many heavy over-stuffed chairs and 


taint 










a sofa upholstered in mulberry-colored 
tapestries and damasks. Even the walls 
were overcrowded with heavy, hand- 
some oil paintings in wide, old-fashioned 
gold frames. 

“Yes, dear. Yes, Phoebe.” He looked 
at her apprehensively, with a depre- 
cating and humorous apprehension. He 
went across to Dorothy and hovered 
above her open workbox. She gave his 
hand a sharp little slap and closed the 
lid. He said: “Hugh’s coming. I hear 
Hugh on the stairs!” His hearing was 
queerly sharp, preternaturally sharp. 

Ailsa gathered up her drawing ma- 
terials, very casually, and moved toward 
the door. She wanted to speak to her 
brother, if she could, to intercept him 
privately in the hall. But he was 
already in the drawing room, very good 
looking in his full evening dress, dark 
and tall, very like Ailsa. Both had the 
same air of fierce pride, of an angry 
acceptance. Both had the same winglike, 
curved dark brows, the same fine 
modelling of bone, the same deep grey 
eyes that could grow black as thunder. 
But Hugh Warrener’s face was marred 
by more than discontent; the flesh was 
puffy above the cheekbones, sagging a 
little beneath the jaw. Hugh was going 
to pieces with idleness. 

He had his opera hat on his head. 
With a closed fist he knocked it to a 
humorous angle and winked at his 
cousin Dorothy. The old lady said 
sharply: “Dear me, Hugh! Do you think 
it very nice to come into the drawing- 
room with your hat on?” 

“Aha!” Having obtained the hoped-for 
reaction, he removed the offending hat 
with a flourish and bowed. “But then, 
Aunt Phoebe, I am not a very nice 
person.” 

“And you’re going out for dinner 
again?” 

“Again, Aunt Phoebe. Make my ex- 
cuses to Uncle Gregory.” 

“Oh, Hugh!” Dorothy exclaimed with 
her usual impulsiveness, “Not with that 
woman!” and could have bitten her 
tongue out. Hugh’s brow grew dark. 
Ailsa looked at her and laughed. 

“As usual, Dorothy, you have put your 
foot in it nicely. Why shouldn’t he have 
dinner with that woman? I’m sure she’s 
a lot more amusing than—all this.” She 
gestured around the room a little wildly. 
“Go out and have fun, Hugh darling. 
You’re the only one of us who ever 
manages to get a little fun.” 

“Shut up, crazy!” said Hugh with 
surly affection. “You don’t know what 
you're talking about! I’m off—good night, 
everybody!” 

“One moment!” 


REGORY MARSTON stood in the 
doorway, his mouth twisted in a 
saturnine, a familiar smile. He domi- 
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THERE is no fruit more delicious than a Canadian 

apple — superbly rich and tangy in flavour —for dessert 
—for baking — or for tasty, old-fashioned, deep apple pie. 
Every variety of Canadian apple—for eating or cooking—has a definite 
season when it is at its finest—a period during which its flavour is 
perfect. By knowing the different varieties of apples, and the pur- 
poses to which they are best suited, you can enjoy them to the full. 
Know the varieties, know their uses, know their seasons. The follow- 
ing chart should be in every housewife’s kitchen, so the whole family 
can enjoy Canadian apples at their best! 


f1sk for yout = by me 
—during eacetalben iin at caine Ae ! 


GRAVENSTEIN 
WEALTHY 
MCINTOSH 
FAMEUSE (SNOW) 
WOLF RIVER 
RIBSTON 

KING 

BALDWIN 

STARK 
GREENING R.I. 
DELICIOUS 
WAGNER 
NORTHERN SPY 
ROME BEAUTY 
GOLDEN RUSSET 
BEN DAVIS, GANO 
WINESAP 


The Canadian apples named in this chart comprise the leading commercial varieties, 
some of them readily available only in certain parts of Canada, Under proper storage 
conditions some varieties can be kept in good condition longer than the time specified. 
Marketing Service 
DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Honourable James G. Gardiner, Ménister. 
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out of the room Hugh lifted the recei 

and dialled. Dr. Bartlemas, ready leans 

ee . eee at first was disbeliey- 
. fe said: “You're drunk agai " 

“Oh Lord—Doctor!” eA 

a here, Hugh—” 

“Doctor, he’s dead. Shot throu h the 
head. And Uncle Harold has eat off 
the deep end. You've go to come now. 
I'm going to call the police. God knows 
what they’ll do to us all.” 

The Doctor said, in a changed voice: 
“I’m coming, right away.” 

“Right.” There was excited chattering 
in the hall outside—Aunt Phoebe’s high- 
pitched elderly tones and Dorothy’s 
deeper murmur. His fingers riffled the 
pages of the phone book. He was not 
surprised to see them shaking. The nails 
were a dead yellow color, and he had 
difficulty in focusing his eyes on the 
crowded print. Then the word “Emerg- 
ency” caught his eye, and with relief he 
dialled again. A husky male voice, dis- 
tant and indifferent, answered: “Po-lice.” 

“Listen,” Hugh began, hurriedly and 
low, “Listen, there’s been a murder here. 
I said murder—” 

The man at the other end spoke rapid- 
ly, aside, in French. Hugh’s easy anger 
began to rise. His voice grew louder. 
“Listen, don’t you understand murder in 
plain English?—” 

“Un moment!” said the voice, madden- 
ly aloof, and then another, oddly pleas- 
ant: “C’est Captain leConte qui parle.” 

“I’m Hugh Warrener,” said Hugh, strug- 
gling to regain control. “My uncle—Mr. 
Marston—Gregory Marston, you must 
have heard of Gregory Marston— has 
been killed. Shot in the head. We’ve just 
found him. Do you understand?” 

“Give me the address, please.” 

He gave it, and said furiously to Doro- 
thy, who was looking round the door 
with a very white face: “Get out of 
here! Keep out of here, all of you!” 

“What is that?” said the voice on the 
telephone. 

“What? I’m sorry. I wasn’t talking to 
you. Have you got the address?” 

The voice read it back to him. “We'll 
be there at once. Touch nothing, if 
you please.” 

“Nothing has been touched,” said 
Hugh shortly, and slammed down the 
receiver. He wiped his brow and went 
out to face the deluge. 


OROTHY and Aunt Phoebe were 

standing close together in the hall, 
looking at him with scared eyes. Aunt 
Phoebe was shaking like a leaf. “Hugh, 
what’s happened? What’s wrong?” 

“You'd better sit down, Aunt Phoebe.” 
He put her into a chair with unwonted 
tenderness. “It’s Uncle Gregory. He—I’ve 
phoned the doctor.” 

“He’s dead!” Dorothy burst out. “Shot 
—you said so!” 

Aunt Phoebe wailed: “No! No! No!” 

“Dorothy, you born idiot!” said Hugh 
fiercely. “Do you want to kill her with 
shock? Uncle Harold has collapsed 
already. Aunt Phoebe—you've got to be 
brave. The Doctor will be here in a 
minute. The police—” 

She said wildly: “The police! Oh no, 
Hugh! Not that! Not the police. It'll be 
in all the papers. It'll be a scandal. I 
can’t bear it—” 

The distant sound of the doorbell, 
ringing furiously, interrupted her. 

Dorothy said uncertainly: “Is Lomax 
still with Uncle Harold?” 

Mrs. Lomax never answered the front 
door bell. She would admit tradesmen 
at the kitchen entry, but the front was 
her husband's province. She would 
stand at the foot of the back stair and 
call him shrilly, down from their fourth 
floor attic if necessary, before she would 
walk the thirty feet from her kitchen 
to the front door. This was one of her 
more charming little peculiarities. 

“You go,” said Hugh. So Dorothy went, 
thinking resentfully that life in this 
house was just one flight of stairs after 
another. 

There were two policemen at the door, 
burly and rather intimidating. One 
said: “Pardon, madame! We are of the 
Radio patrol. We are informed there is 
trouble here—” : 

“Oh, yes!” said Dorothy with a gasp. 
“Won't you come in?” And wondered 
why she always made such silly, such 
obvious remarks. Her tongue spoke them 
without waiting for her mind to think 


them. Of course they would come in. 
They had pushed past her already and 
were standing in the big square hall, 
looking about with a kind of unper- 
turbed curiosity which she found very 
distressing. “Upstairs,” she said faintly. 
“It—he’s upstairs.” 

Only one went up. The other re- 
mained, very large and impassive, in the 
hall. “Nobody,” he said, “is to go out. 
You understand, madame? Captain le- 
Conte will wish to see everybody that is 
in the house.” 

Dorothy asked: “Is it Captain leConte 
who went upstairs?” 

“No, madame.” 

She still hesitated. She hated to go 
up again. She told herself that the 
doctor would be there at any moment, 
she might as well wait. As though to 
justify the thought she saw, through 
the sidelights, his big grey car come 
rolling up behind the small dark blue 
sedan that already stood at the curb. 
With a shock she recognized the scroll 
and coat-of-arms on the panel—“Cité de 
Montreal—Département de Police.” Her 
heart seemed to stand still, as though 
realizing all at once the full import of 
what was happening. A small boy on 
roller skates had stopped and was star- 
ing at the police car with interest. 

Dr. Bartlemas had to explain himself 
to_ the policeman, who stepped in front 
of Dorothy to open the door. “This is a 
bad business, Mrs. Bland!” said the doc- 
tor. He was big and grey and steady, 
his face was ruddy and smooth from his 
morning shave, his eyes kindly and re- 
assuring. Dorothy felt calmer at once, 
restored to dignity. She embarked on a 
long explanatory whispering, leading 
the way upstairs. 

They found Hugh had taken Aunt 
Phoebe to the drawing room and en- 
sconced her in her favorite armchair. 
She looked very frail, incredibly aged; 
her crimson eiderdown dressing-gown 
dated back so far none of them could 
remember her without it. It was rather 
pathetically too large, its satin facings 
had frayed out several times, had been 
neatly replaced, and were now a little 
worn again at the edges. But she greeted 
the doctor with acerbity. 

“T don’t need you! I’m perfectly all 
right. Go away. Go and see my poor 
brother, Harold—” The doctor said: “Of 
course you're all right, Miss Marston. 
You’re a wonderful lady.” But gently 
and quite firmly he set his fingers on 
her pulse. 

Dorothy said: ‘“Where’s the other one, 
Hugh? The other policeman?” 

“There’s only one, isn’t there? He’s in 
Uncle Gregory’s room.” 

“There’s one in the hall, too. I’m going 
up to tell Edward. He’ll be wondering 
what’s wrong.” 

“How like Edward,” said Aunt Phoebe 
petulantly, “to let you come down alone 
to face it all. Policemen and everything. 
Skulking in his room!” 

“He was shaving, dear,” said Dorothy 
quickly, always ready to explain Ed- 
ward to her family, always wanting 
things peaceful and happy. “He couldn’t 
very well come down.” She hurried out 
of the room, and Hugh said suddenly: 
“Ailsa doesn’t know!” 


CHAPTER III 


AAPTAIN LECONTE arrived a few mo- 

ments later; his official blue coupe 
swung discreetly around the corner with- 
out any fanfare of horn or siren. He 
was a small, dark man, younger than 
might have been expected, who carried 
himself with military precision and the 
faintest possible swagger. Ailsa disliked 
him at sight. “That little, cockerel!” she 
called him scornfully, and was at no 
pains to conceal her opinion. She won 
for herself long and careful scrutiny 
from his shrewd bright eyes—greenish 
hazel eyes, with the olive skin crinkled 
rather pleasantly at their corners. But 
his mouth was stern. 

Hugh had left Aunt Phoebe and gone 
to Ailsa’s room. He found her still un- 
dressed, idling with her pretty and ex- 
tremely well-kept nails. It was one of 
Gregory Marston’s idiosyncrasies that 


while he lost his temper freely if any of 
them absented themselves from meals 
or dared to be late, it was still taken for 
granted that Ailsa could come to break- 
fast at any hour she chose. When Mrs. 
at preparing 


Lomax grumbled fresh 


coffee and toast after the others had 
finished she was promptly and most 
efficaciously subdued. She was terrified 
of his tongue. Lomax, indeed, was prac- 
tically the only person in the house who 
never felt the rough side of it. 

Ailsa was curiously calm and bright- 
eyed when Hugh broke his news. 

“You can’t expect me to be sorry,” she 
said. “We should all say ‘Thank God!’ 
together. Don’t look so sick about it, 
darling.” 

“You haven’t seen him,” said Hugh. 
“I have. And it’s been like bedlam 
downstairs.” 

“It’s going to be ghastly for all of us, 
of course,” she admitted. “I mean, 
policemen all over the place, And I 
suppose—reporters.” 

“The police are here already.” 

Ailsa slid her feet into brown suede 
pumps, and taking a favorite green 
handknit frock out of her closet, began 
casually to wriggle herself into it. From 
beneath its concealing folds she mur- 
mured: “And I wonder, Hugh, which of 
us—did it?” 

“Ailsa!” 

“Well, darling—”’ her head emerged, 
and she began to adjust her belt, and to 
shake her skirts into shape, as though 
this matter of clothes was the major issue. 
“Well, darling, one of us must. I mean, 
we're the only people who really want 
him out of the way, aren’t we?” 

“I give you my word, Ailsa,” said 
Hugh in a shaken voice, “it never 
crossed my mind to wonder who did it. 
Lomax called me down, and — well, 
everything was so beastly I just didn’t 
think.” 

“For all you know, I did it. How do 
you know, for instance, I’m not pre- 
tending to be surprised? Sitting up here 
quietly, waiting for the news to break—” 

Hugh said: “Ailsa!” 

Ailsa laughed: “All right, darling. 
Then how do I know you didn’t do it? 
You see what I mean?” 

He looked at her helplessly. “And 
then,” he said, “poor old Uncle Harold 
barged in and saw blood. You know 
how he is. He practically fell apart on 
the spot.” 

“Poor old Uncle Harold!” She repeat- 
ed his words with the faintest intimation 
of mockery. “Mad as a hatter. But per- 
haps he’s cleverer than we think—” 
Someone knocked loudly at the door. 
“Come in!” 

The first policeman poked his head 
around the door and gravely regarded 
them both. 

“Captain leConte is in the large salon 
on the second floor,” he said. “He would 
be obliged if you will descend.” 


AAPTAIN LECONTE had seated him- 

self at a table near the window, 
through which the morning sunshine 
poured, lying like pools of spilled wine 
on the thick crimson carpet. The first 
policeman took up his stand at the door 
as Hugh and Ailsa went in. Aunt Phoebe 
still sat in her armchair, one small, 
white, blue-veined hand shading her 
eyes. Dr. Bartlemas stood behind her. 
Dorothy and Edward were side by side 
on a sofa, holding hands again. Edward’s 
face was composed to a suitable gravity, 
but his eyes were brighter than usual. 
He had the look of a man from whose 
shoulders an almost intolerable burden 
has been lifted. Lomax stood a little 
way from them. Even Mrs. Lomax was 
there, sitting well forward on the edge 
of a small straight chair, as though to 
apologize for her temerity in sitting at 
all. Her small pig eyes, submerged in 
rolls of flesh, were reddened with weep- 
ing; she held a handkerchief pressed to 
her mouth and whooped now and then 
with the final gasps of a violent attack 
of hysterics. Only Uncle Harold was 
missing. 

“Mr. Warrener?” said Captain leConte. 
“Oh, yes, it was you who telephoned 
me.” Their eyes met in a critical, meas- 
uring glance. “Now, Mr. Warrener, we 
must hold a sort of conclave, a family 
council. I don’t want to make things 
more difficult for all of you than neces- 
sary in these trying circumstances, but 
a murder has been committed, and 
I must ask you all to be absolutely frank, 
to co-operate with us to the fullest 
degree—” 

Ailsa’s fine grey eyes flashed indig- 
nantly. 
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“As it is murder,” she said, “we realize 
naturally that we are all more or less 
under suspicion. You had better take 
all that for granted, Captain leConte!” 

There was a movement through the 
room at her words, a sort of gasp and 
stir. Mrs. Lomax gulped explosively. 

Dorothy said with flushed cheeks: “I 
think we may take it the other way, 
Ailsa. The family are surely above sus- 
picion. The Captain says it looks as 
though someone might have climbed in 
through Uncle Gregory’s window. So 
you see he has clues already.” 

“Mrs. Bland,” said the Captain gently, 
“clues are very mysterious things! In a 
case like this it is for us—the police— 
simply a matter of patience, and 
patience, and yet more patience. We 
must learn everything. So I begin by 
asking questions. Now, if you don’t 
mind, Mr. Warrener?” 

Hugh sat down quietly. “May I smoke? 
I—none of us has had any breakfast, 
Captain, and a cigarette would help. Go 
ahead!” 

“If you will tell me exactly what hap- 
pened before you called?” 

“Well. Lomax came and woke me. He 
said Uncle Gregory was dead, and at 
first I didn’t believe it. As a matter of 
fact, he was so—so very much alive last 
night, it didn’t seem possible. Then we 
went downstairs together—” 

“At what time, Mr. Warrener, do you 
recollect?” 

“Good lord, I don’t know! What time 
is it now?” 

“Ten after nine, Mr. Hugh,” Lomax 
automatically responded. 

Ten past nine! Surely the morning 
could not crawl past so slowly! “Is that 
all? Well, I didn’t notice the time. Was 
it an hour ago, Lomax?” 

“It was exactly eight when I took Mr. 
Marston his tea, Mr. Hugh, as always.” 

“Good lord!” said Hugh again. “It feels 
like—well, hours ago. Then we went to 
my Uncle’s room. The door wasn't 
locked. Lomax says he never locked 
his door. We went over to the bed. 
Uncle Gregory — seemed to be lying 
quite—well, naturally, if you know what 
I mean, till we were quite close and saw 
the wound.” 

“Did you notice anything disturbed, 
shall we say, about the room? Anything 
out of the usual?” 

“I didn’t notice a thing. I mean, I was 
just about knocked out. I was feeling 
pretty thick anyway. And then Uncle 
Harold came in and collapsed when he 
saw the blood, and Lomax took him 
away.” 

The doctor interrupted: “I have given 
Mr. Harold a sedative, Captain leConte. 
He’s an old man, and the shock was too 
much for him.” “I see. Mr. Warrener, 
was there any weapon in evidence when 
you saw him?” 

“No. We only glanced about, but cer- 
tainly there was nothing. If you mean, 
did we think of suicide I might as well 
say frankly, I did suggest something like 
that to Lomax. But my Uncle was not 
the type of man to commit suicide.” 

“IT went in and saw the body, Captain 
leConte,” said Dr. Bartlemas quietly. 
“The shot would preclude any such pos- 
sibility. The bullet went inwards and 
downwards from the left temple, and 
Mr. Marston was right-handed. The 
coroner came in while I was still there, 
and we spoke a word or two. I’m sure 
he’ll confirm that.” 

Edward had lifted his arm tentatively, 
with an awkwardly flexed wrist, twist- 
ing it thoughtfully at different angles 
above his brow. Dorothy said in a break- 
ing voice: “Edward—don’t—” 

All this while the Captain had been 
writing, steadily. 

“You did not go to the window, Mr. 
Warrener?” he pursued his questioning. 

“No. But I am sure it was open.” 

“And you, Mr. Lomax?” 

“No, Captain. On cold mornings I 
would be expected to close it, of course, 
but not in this balmy weather.” 
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nated them all, effortlessly, holding them 
secure in the bonds of their dependence, 
under the lash of his remorseless tongue. 
He was taller even than his nephew, 
Hugh; a strikingly handsome man for 
all his more than sixty years, with a 
shock of heavy silver hair and brilliant 
deep-sunk eyes. His long, strong, beauti- 
fully sensitive, pianist’s hands, held to 
the lapels of the velvet coat he wore 
with a tenseness that betrayed the 
keyed-up ferocity of his mood. They 
knew his moods so well. They were like 
people frozen with hate and fear as he 
crossed the room and took up a stance 
before the open fire burning beneath the 
mirror-crowned mantel of black marble. 

“Where’s your husband, Dorothy?” 

Dorothy dropped her scissors and 
groped helplessly after them. 

“Edward?” 

“Edward, of course. Have you an- 
other husband Surely one is enough?” 

“He’s upstairs. In our room.” 

“Fetch him then. I have something to 
say to you all.” s 

She fied, and murmured: “Excuse 
me—” as she brushed blindly past 
Hugh’s arm. 

“And now, young man,” said Gregory 
Marston, “what’s this I hear about your 
going out to dinner? You are not, it 
seems, very flattering to your fond rela- 
tions. Is this the third or fourth occasion 
this week on which you have deserted 
the family mahogany?” 

“The fourth, sir,” said Hugh coolly. 
“You keep pretty accurate count.” 

“And may I ask where you are going?” 

“Oh, certainly you may ask.” 

“Are you trying to be impertinent, you 
young jackass?” said Gregory furiously. 
“Don’t you suppose I’ve made it my busi- 
ness to find out where you go—and with 
whom?” 

“I trust, sir, you find nothing objec- 
tionable—in either.” 

“Objectionable! Understand me, Hugh, 
this nonsense of yours has got to come 
to an end. Immediately. This haunting 
of cabarets, this consorting with cheap 
night-club entertainers.” His sister 
Phoebe said faintly: “Oh, oh!” He went 
on grimly: “I thought I was finished with 
this damnable business of writing my 
will. But I see I must insert a codicil. 
For your special benefit, Hugh. To the 
effect that if any one of you marries 
against my expressed wishes——” 

“Marry!” ened the ‘old lady. “Hugh, 
you aren’t dreaming of marrying a 
young woman who—who sings in night- 
clubs!” 

“Why not?” said Hugh, suddenly quite 
pale with fury. “Why in heaven’s name 
not, Aunt Phoebe? At least she earns 
her own living. Which is more than any 
of us can say. As for your codicils, 
Uncle Gregory, do what you like. rll 
ar her the day she says she'll have 


His uncle’s eyes were black diamonds 
of rage. “You young fool!” 

Hugh made a curious gesture, a ges- 
ture of helplessness, of rueful amuse- 
ment, of submission. 

“After all, sir, this is a tempest in a 
teacup. She won’t have me. She defi- 
nitely refuses to marry me.” 

“She refuses to marry a Marston!” 
said Aunt Phoebe in shocked amaze- 


ment. 

“She¥ shows discrimination, doesn’t 
she?” said Ailsa swiftly. She took her 
courage in both hands. “Uncle Gregory, 
you said you had something to tell us. 
We're all here—” 

“So we are!” The smile suddenly deep- 
ened downward at the corners of his 
mouth. “What a curious habit my family 
has of creeping about—like little mice! 
Dorothy, my dear, I hadn’t noticed your 
return. Good evening, Edward!” 

“Good evening, sir,” said. Edward 
Bland. He was a gentle, shy little man, 
crushed by long residence with his wife’s 
temperamental relations. He was stoop- 
shouldered, his hair was receding rapid- 
ly from his an Dorothy kept her 


fingers locked in his, to keep up his 
courage. 
“And now—” said Gregory Marston, 


rocking gently on his heels before the 
fire, “And now I have to tell you, that 
after long and serious consultations with 


my friend, Mr. Harewood, I have at last 
settled on what I feel is a fair, just and 
equitable division of—of my estate, in 
fact. Not that I don’t hope, of course, to 
live a good many years longer; even to 
survive at least some of you. Edward, 
you are ten years younger than I am, but 
I think perhaps my vitality, shall we say, 
is greater than yours? And my poor 
brother, Harold —” Harold started un- 
easily. He had tucked himself into a 
corner behind a small table, and when 
he heard his name spoken, he laid down 
on it very carefully a small Dresden 
china figurine he had picked up a 
moment before. “Harold is seventy-two, 
my senior by nearly eight years. But 
of course we are—we Marstons—a long- 
lived clan. As for you, Hugh, it appears 
there is an excellent chance of your 
drinking yourself into a premature 
grave.” 

“A happy release?” Hugh suggested. 

“Possibly. But what I am trying to 
tell you is simply this. My will is made, 
signed, sealed and delivered. Finally. 
Now are you not curious?” 

Ailsa said defiantly; in the anxious 
pause that followed his words: “Of 
course we are curious. You’ve made us 
all so—so helpless. If you leave every- 
thing to any one of us—” 

“What will become of the rest of you?” 
said Gregory quickly. Exactly, my dear 
Ailsa. So I will tell you a little. I will 
put you out of your misery. Every one of 
you is remembered, even the servants.” 

A vague, unanimous, prolonged sensa- 
tion of relief stirred them all. 

Hugh said with feeling: “Mighty good 
of you, Uncle Gregory.” 

“Perhaps, my boy, perhaps. Wait and 
see.” He added, with relish and amuse- 
ment: “But don’t try to break the will 
if you don’t like it. It’s provided that 
any heir who contests is to lose his 
legacy.” 

“I see—” said Ailsa slowly. “You're 
warning us, Uncle Gregory, that there 
is a—a nigger in your woodpile?” 

“Well, yes. I may say that Harewood 
did not approve. Personally, I think it is 
a most ingenious arrangement — very 
ingenious indeed.” 

Aunt Phoebe said sharply and sud- 
denly: “Hareld, empty your pockets!” 

“Yes, dear. Yes, Phoebe.” Slowly, with 
great reluctance, the little old gentle- 
man drew from his pocket a silver ash 
tray, a small ebony elephant, Dorothy’s 
gold thimble, the Dresden figurine, and 
one of Hugh’s white gloves. He laid 
them one by one on the table. 

“Is that all?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Dinner, sir,” said a calm, flat voice 
from the doorway; the voice of Lomax 
the houseman, whose respectable, pale, 
sheep’s face regarded them all with a 
sort of mournful benignity. 

There was a thankful movement 
among them. Hugh, picking up his hat 
and gloves, made them a mocking bow 
and escaped. 


CHAPTER II 


HE house stood high and a little 

grim, with an air of withdrawal, as 
though conscious that the street and its 
neighbors had gone down in the world. 
Other houses in the block had acquired 
a shabby and raffish look; they were 
subdivided into apartments. There were 
cards in windows mentioning “Rooms.” 
One even wore a huge and garish elec- 
tric sign that shrieked “TOURISTS” in 
crimson letters a foot high. The once 
quiet and dignified street, with its tall 
elms and rotund maples, was now a 
main artery of traffic. Trucks thundered 
along its asphalt, the stream of cars was 
unceasing. It was impossible to keep a 
picture straight upon the walls. Aunt 
Phoebe, with constricted lips, would ad- 
just them half a dozen times in a day. 

Nevertheless the house was still spa- 
cious and luxurious. Its door brasses 
shone, the paint was always perfection, 
the small square of lawn and shrubs in 
front, saved from the vicissitudes of city 
existence by a wrought-iron railing, was 
clipped and smooth and green. Boston 
ivy clung in a green curtain, covering 
the dark brick walls. 

It had been, originally, of the English 
basement type. But Gregory Marston, 
annoyed by the inconvenience of the 
long stone flight of outer stairs leading 


up to the drawingroom floor, had this 
removed, and substituted a classic door- 
way at the ground level, with white 
pilasters and fanlight, topped by a nar- 
row ornamental iron balcony. The din- 
ing room was still at the street level, the 
drawing room—the communal living 
room in fact—on the second floor looking 
out on the street, and Aunt Phoebe had 
the small bedroom made of the old en- 
trance hallway with French windows 
opening on this balcony. Gregory had his 
own suite of rooms overlooking the nar- 
row garden at the back; a music room, a 
large bedroom, his private bath. On the 
third floor the Edward Blands had the 
big front room. They had furnished it 
themselves—with furniture that had 
been intended for that “little place of 
their own.” Edward’s long-thwarted and 
only passion found expression in book- 
shelves full of travel tales; in drawers 
stuffed with the colorful folders for 
tours issued by steamship and railroad 
companies, and in a ridiculous but 
faintly pathetic collection of out-of-date 
time-tables. The walls were decorated 
with sepia prints of the Forum in Rome, 
of Rheims Cathedral, of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Ailsa Warrener slept in the front room 
above Aunt Phoebe’s and next to the 
Blands, but she had also a larger room 
at the back, which faced north toward 
Mount Royal, to use as a studio. There 
was no doubt that she was in some ways 
her Uncle Gregory’s favorite, though his 
pride in her undoubted loveliness, her 
rebellious charm, her definite talent, was 
queerly distorted by a passionate resent- 
ment of her existence. Her mother, his 
youngest sister, perhaps the only human 
being Gregory Marston had ever loved 
half as well as himself, had, in open 
defiance of his wishes, married one Hugh 
Warrener, a quiet man who could be 
accurately described by the much abused 
term, gentleman-farmer. But she had 
died at Ailsa’s birth. This, Gregory, who 
had never forgiven his sister nor spoken 
to her after her marriage, never really 
forgave his niece, and when a few years 
later their father was killed while riding 
a half-broken horse, the two children 
were brought to their uncle’s house. 
Ailsa had forgotten the recurring spells 
of fury, the stony-eyed despairs, which 
had assailed Hugh periodically when he 
thought of his father, and the low stone 
farmhouse, the far hills, his pony, and 
the dogs. Perhaps even Hugh had for- 
gotten, it was all so long ago. 


UGH had the other large north room 

on this floor, and Uncle Harold a 
cubby-hole bedroom tucked away at the 
rear. The fourth floor was quite frankly 
an attic, with a walled-in stair, though 
the back part had been finished and con- 
verted into a decent comfortable room 
and bath for Lomax and his wife, the 
cook. An excellent cook in an old- 
fashioned way, but a woman of tempera- 
ment. The Lomaxes had also a small 
sitting room behind the kitchen on the 
ground floor, opening into the garden. 
Lomax liked to potter about there. He 
combined in his person the various réles 
of butler, boot-boy, gardener, handy- 
man. He could be trusted to repair a 
balky light switch, mend a leaky pipe, 
prune the shrubberies, and to wait with 
perfect composure and decorum at table. 
The neighborhood was quite accustomed 
to the sight of Lomax, in his spotless 
white jacket and neat black broadcloth 
trousers, cutting the lawn or polishing 
the front door brasses. 

It was Lomax who discovered his 
master, dead in bed. 

This was the next morning, the day 
after Gregory Marston had informed his 
family that his will was made—“signed, 
sealed and delivered.” No one was up 
yet, except the two servants, though a 
faint preliminary odor of coffee haunted 
the circular stair well. Lomax closed the 
bedroom door and stood for a long 
moment clinging to the knob. Then he 
straightened himself and went very 
slowly and carefully up the second 
flight of stairs. 

He knocked at Hugh Warrener’s door. 
There was at first no answer, so he 
knocked again more violently. A hoarse 
and thickened voice told him to come 
in. He went to the bedside and said in a 
voice of extreme agitation “Mr. Hugh, 
sir! Mr. Marston is dead.” 
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Hugh threshed and heaved among the 
bedclothes. His face was blotched and 
swollen, his eyes yellowish. 

“Oh, Lord!” he groaned. “Oh, my head! 
Lomax, what did you say?” 

“Mr. Marston, sir, Mr. Gregory—he’s 
dead. Oh, Mr. Hugh, sir, get hold of 
yourself. What are we going to do?” 

Hugh said: “Oh, my Lord!” again. 
“Lomax, you're crazy. He was perfectly 
well last night, in fine form. Man alive, 
you look like death yourself!” 

Lomax’s long blank face was always 
pale, but now its pallor was actually 
green. 

“It’s the shock, sir. The terrible 
shock.” All this while, like an automa- 
ton, with hands that shook, he was pick- 
ing up Hugh’s clothing, discarded all 
over the room. The opera hat was jam- 
med down on the bedside lamp like an 
extinguisher. A white waistcoat was 
draped rakishly across the mirror. 

“You—you'll have to call Dr. Bartle- 
mas,” said Hugh. 

“We'll have to call the police, sir.” 

“The police, Lomax? What—” 

Lomax made a queer sound, some- 
thing between a bleat and a moan. 

“He was shot, sir—in the head.” 

“What?” 

“It’s true, sir. I went right up to him. 
I put my hand on his shoulder, to 
wake him. Before I saw the—the blood.” 

“Oh, the devil!” Hugh got out of bed 
and stood reeling. “Lomax, do you sup- 
pose he—did it himself? Suicide, I 
mean—” 

“Not Mr. Marston, sir. Not suicide—” 

“No,” said Hugh, “no, you’re right. I'll 
get dressed.” 

He got into his clothes somehow. He 
was struggling with collar and tie, in 
a fuzzy subconscious effort to delay the 
ugly moment when he must go to his 
uncle’s room. “All right. Come along,” 
he said, and, as another thought struck 
him: “Lomax, have you told any of the 
others?” 

“No, sir,” said Lomax, as they started 
down the stairs together. “I know they'll 
have to know, sir, but I'd rather it wasn’t 
me.” 

“Have you told Mrs. Lomax?” 

“Oh no, sir! She’ll make a terrible do 
about this.” 

“Well, here we are.” Hugh opened the 
door, reluctantly. “It wasn’t locked, 
Lomax? Did he ever lock his door?” 

“Not ever, sir. Why would he?” 

“I don’t know, Miss Phoebe locks hers.” 

Lomax coughed delicately. “Old ladies, 
sir, have their little ideas.” 

Hugh had stalked grimly forward and 
leaned over the bed. 


Cyne MARSTON was lying in 
the easy attitude of sleep, his arms 
flung out and his face turned to the 
window. The skin over his left temple 
had a bruised and blackened look 
around a small, ugly hole. Such a small 
hole. He could not have moved or 
stirred. Blood had trickled in a thin 
stream across his lean jawbone and so 
in front of his ear, soaking the collar of 
his pale blue silk pyjamas, making a 
red brown clotted pool on the pillow. 

Hugh said unsteadily: “This is pretty 
awful, Lomax.” 

“There’s no gun about, sir. Not to be 
seen.” 

“On the floor perhaps, Lomax. It could 
have fallen out of his hand.” 

Lomax shook his head. “He didn’t do 
it. You know that, Mr. Hugh.” 

Someone giggled softly at the door. 

They both turned sharply as Harold 
Marston came into the room, His silvery 
hair was all on end, his soft blue eyes 
happily inquisitive. He looked very 
small and wizened and almost elfish, 
wrapped in a gaudy brocaded bathrobe. 

“What is it?” he whispered. “What is 
it? I heard you—whispering on the 
stairs. I heard you—” 

Lomax hurried to him and took his 
arm. But not before he had seen what 
was on the bed. He shrieked: “It’s blood! 
It’s blood! I don’t like it—take it away! 
Lomax—Lomax—” 

“I’m here, sir. Come now, Mr. Harold.” 
Lomax was holding him strongly, or the 
little old gentleman would have fallen. 
“Come with Lomax.” And in a quick 
aside: “Mr. Hugh, sir, for pity’s sake get 
Dr. Bartlemas now.” 

There was a telephone on the bedside 
table. As Lomax coaxed Uncle Harold 
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selves baffled at first by the inexplicable 
behavior of the court in conducting 
most of its proceedings in the French 
language. Reporters and photographers, 
needless to say, also haunted the tall 
house on Dorchester Street. It fell to 
Hugh’s lot to deal with these, fending 
them off with a careful courtesy that 
masked a cold increasing rage. It was 
something new for Hugh to conceal his 
feelings, to control the temper that 
seethed in his Marston blood. And 
Lomax was wonderful. His bland, re- 
gretful: “I really couldn’t say, sir!” was 
impregnable as the fortress of Verdun. 

And it was horribly matter-of-fact. 
First the police evidence, exact hours, 
careful statements, careful facts. It was 
apparent that the police very seriously 
considered the theory that this was a 
housebreaking. They had tested the 
window sill and the porch roof below 
for fingerprints, but both had been 
hastily but thoroughly brushed over 
with a crumpled paper or rag, removing 
the thick summer dust that would have 
kept marks. The fact that the victim’s 
handsome gold watch was missing, and 
possibly money also, from the table near 
the bed where they would have been 
seen at once, and that diamonds, dress 
studs, and other valuable jewellery in 
the bureau and wardrobe were un- 
touched, made it appear as though, 
frightened by some natural sound or 
movement of the sleeping man, the in- 
truder had fired the shot and fled. Not 
without taking precautions to remove 
traces of his passage. The police were 
tracing the movements of suspicious 
characters and known criminals, particu- 
larly of any dope addicts, to whom this 
sort of senseless crime might be 
attributed. They were endeavoring to 
locate the weapon with which the crime 
had been committed. The medical find- 
ings were brief and grimly to the point. 
The time of the murder, taking every- 
thing into consideration, between mid- 
night and two o’clock. The obvious im- 
possibility of suicide. Only when it was 
reported that a .22 calibre bullet had 
killed Gregory Marston, Dorothy squeez- 
ed her husband’s knee with gratification, 
and Ailsa went a little white. 

Lomax was first of the household to 
give evidence. So far French had been 
spoken altogether, but now the coroner, 
who like most native French Canadians, 
was apparently bilingual by instinct, 
switched easily to English. Lomax was 
grave and concise, an eminently satis- 
factory witness. Yes, the bedroom win- 
dow opened on the garden, and there 
was a city lane between their property 
and the next street. On different occa- 
sions he himself had warned away very 
dubious looking persons who had loit- 
ered in this lane, and there had been 
several burglaries in the neighborhood. 
Yes, Mr. Marston, who disliked the tick- 
ing of a clock at night, always laid his 
watch on the table, beside the bed. Yes, 
he usually would empty his pockets at 
the same time of whatever money he 
had on him. This would vary, but the 
master liked to carry a comfortable roll, 
and casual silver, of course. Yes, he had 
been the first to discover what had hap- 
pened. He had gone at once to call Mr. 
Warrener. r 

Hugh was called next and dealt with 
briefly, to Ailsa’s astonishment and re- 
lief. A few questions about his going to 
his uncle’s room with Lomax, and about 
the missing revolver. The coroner was 
almost commiserating about its disap- 
pearance — a very disagreeable coinci- 
dence. He dismissed the whole matter 
quite casually. He asked finally: “And 
you were not at home, Mr. Warrener, 
the previous evening? You were out— 
until what hour?” : 

“It must have been three or four in 
the morning.” 

“You can verify this?” git 

“If you could locate the taxi-driver 
who brought me home,” said Hugh. 


“ rhaps ” 
Tyan! You cannot remember more 


rly?” ; 
oo » alle remember at all,” said Hugh 
bluntly. “I'd been drinking.” Ailsa 
caught her breath. She gazed at him 
with a sort of loving anguish. His pro- 
file was toward her. It looked a little 
grim, as though the strain were telling 
on him. The coroner said only: “I see. 
That will do then, Mr. Warrener. 


The clerk said: “Miss Evans, please. 
Miss Paris Evans!” 


"Tee was a very pretty girl, this Paris 
_Evans, taking her place coolly and 
quietly in the witness chair. A little per- 
son, neatly and slimly built, with cop- 
per red hair curling under a tiny brown 
hat. She wore a linen suit, cool and 
smart, and just mannish enough to be 
very subtly feminine. Ailsa said: “But 
who is she?” and Dorothy, at her side, 
whispered wistfully: “I do wish I could 
look like that!” Dorothy was always 
longing to be slim, though she never 
took five minutes’ exercise, and ate ex- 
actly what she fancied. She was always 
dreaming about pretty clothes, though 
she had never been able to understand 
why one shouldn’t wear a brown straw 
hat with navy blue. Ailsa had once said 
that this was a complete epitome of 
Dorothy's character; barring, of course, 
her fierce maternal love for Edward. 

The girl in brown said yes, she was a 
professional dancer and singer. Yes, she 
was at present employed at the night- 
club, “Chez Dorelle.” A sudden hot rush 
of color burned in Ailsa’s cheeks. She 
could hardly contain herself, hardly sit 
still. She could see Captain leConte, 
rubbing his chin with a thoughtful air, 
with an air of intolerable smug triumph, 
it seemed to Ailsa. Yes, said the girl in 
brown crisply, she knew Mr. Hugh War- 
rener very well. He had been at the 
club on the evening in question until 
late. Until her last performance was 
over. Then the manager had asked her 
to get her friend out of there, he was 
becoming too noisy. So she had changed 
back to street clothes and gone out with 
him. They had taken a taxi and driven 
to her apartment. Hugh swore under his 
breath and Ailsa felt him stiffen sud- 
denly. On her other side Dorothy was 
all eyes, so scandalized it was almost 
funny. 

“You can verify this, Miss Evans?” 

“I know the taxi driver,” said Miss 

Paris Evans calmly. “He’s often on the 
stand outside the club. And the elevator 
operator in the apartment didn’t want 
me to bring Mr. Warrener in. But I said 
he couldn’t go home the way he was, 
and asked him to help me.” The faintest 
and most demure little dimple flickered 
for an instant in her cheek. “And so he 
left his elevator and came in himself 
and held Mr. Warrener’s head under the 
tap.” 
A faint ripple of laughter went round 
the crowded room. The coroner rapped 
on his desk for order. “This would be at 
what time, Miss Evans?” 

“Very nearly three in the morning. It 
was half past three when we got him 
back in the taxi and sent him home.” 

She was a perfectly lucid and matter- 
of-fact young person. She could not have 
spoken more calmly if she had been 
describing an afternoon call by the cur- 
ate. Ailsa experienced a wave of grati- 
tude, or warm liking. She shot a look 
of triumph, in her turn, at Captain 
leConte, and was a little confused to 
find his quizzical hazel eyes on her. He 
wore something of the look of a ma- 
gician who has just pulled a particularly 
sumptuous rabbit out of the hat. 

After all this Edward Bland’s desper- 
ately involved statements about his 
Webley, and the fact that he had not 
even been informed of the murder till 
after the police arrived, and that neither 
he nor his wife had been aroused by 
any unusual noise during the night, was 
dull enough. As the coroner adjourned 
the inquest, pending further investiga- 
tion, Ailsa hardly listened. She was 
almost sick with relief. There was noth- 
ing—nothing!—against Hugh. 


CHAPTED V 


UT then there was the funeral to be 

endured, a hideous ceremony in the 
circumstances. When it was over they 
returned to the house with relief and a 
queer excitement. Lomax had pulled the 
blinds up, and it wore again a familiar 
aspect. Even the sparrows shrilling in 
the shining green of its ivy mantle had 
forgotten the unwonted disturbance, the 
comings and goings of the past few days. 
Aunt Phoebe was very shaky, Hugh 
thought, helping her out of the car; she 
looked old and small in her heavy black 
draperies. And Dorothy was almost 


handsome in black. It emphasized the 
fair skin that was her one claim to dis- 
tinction, it brightened by contrast her 
mouse-colored hair. And she had spent 
quite a little more on things than usual; 
feeling secretly justified. After all, Uncle 
Gregory had promised they would have 
their share. There had been a little 
scene in the front hall before their de- 
parture, because Ailsa refused to put on 
even a black hat. She wore pale grey 
silk and a wide straw to match, a cos- 
tume she had been wearing all summer. 
Aunt Phoebe had cried a little into her 
new black-edged hankie, and Dorothy 
had backed her up valiantly. “I do think 
it looks very heartless, Ailsa!” 

“I feel quite heartless,” said Ailsa 
crossly. “But I’m coming with you, aren’t 
I? Isn’t that enough?” 

“It’s only to show a little respect for 
the dead,” sobbed Aunt Phoebe. “Your 
Uncle Gregory was a very distinguished 
and famous man. He has a right to de- 
mand your respect. You speak to her, 
Hugh. She'll listen to you.” 

Somehow Hugh managed to calm the 
old lady and get her into the car. Hugh, 
Ailsa reflected, was really turning up 
trumps in this awful time. And he wasn’t 
drinking at all. She could always tell. 

Mr. Harewood had returned with 
them. They gathered again in the draw- 
ing room, the whole clan. Even Uncle 
Harold was there, looking lost and be- 
wildered, and plucking uneasily at the 
crépe band on his sleeve. He had sat 
through the funeral with the uncom- 
prehending patience of a good child en- 
during a long sermon. Lomax appeared 
with a tray of glasses, with a decanter 
of Uncle Gregory’s fine dry sherry and 
a plate of fine dry English biscuits. He 
offered these with the air of knowing 
exactly what was correct under the cir- 
cumstances, and they all gratefully 
accepted. Mr. Harewood set down his 
glass with a faint decisive chink. He 
Was a grave, pinched, anxious-looking 
little man, and at this moment he looked 
particularly anxious. 

“I think we're all here,” he said. “I 
don’t want to hurry you, of course — 
Don’t go, Lomax. You are a beneficiary 
also.” 

“We'd better all sit down,” said Hugh. 
He was reminded a little, as they found 
places, of the taut circle they had formed 
a day or so earlier for Captain leConte’s 
questioning. Mr. Harewood cleared his 
throat and began a little speech. 

“It is hardly needful for me to state,” 
he said carefully, “how great has been 
my admiration for Gregory Marston, 
both as a musician and as a man. I have 
tried to express to you all my deep sym- 
pathy at his—his—his very untoward 
end. He was a man of remarkable gifts. 
I doubt if any of us realize just how re- 
markable he was, for not only was he a 
musical genius, but a financial genius as 
well. He built up, out of the proceeds 
of his long years as a concert-pianist, a 
great fortune. But the past ten years, 
the years since his enforced retirement, 
have been a real tragedy.” 

Hugh said in a low aside, ironically: 
“Hear! hear!” 

“It is difficult for us, of course,” said 
Mr. Harewood with a _ reproachful 
glance, “to understand just what this 
deprivation meant to Gregory Marston, 
and how tragically it affected his whole 


nature. Perhaps he became _ embit- 
tered—” 
“It was rheumatism,” said Aunt 


Phoebe suddenly. “It stiffened his wrists 
so he couldn’t play any more. And the 
doctors never did a bit of good!” 

“It was most unfortunate,” said Mr. 
Harewood, thrown a little out of his 
stride by this second interruption. 
“Rheumatoid arthritis, I understand. 
Most unfortunate.” And without further 
preliminaries he drew Gregory Mar- 
ston’s will, crackling heavily, from its 
imposing red-sealed envelope. “It is 
rather a strange document,” he said un- 
happily. “I may say I could not approve 
of it, but Mr. Marston—” And he began 
to read. 

They listened in a strained silence; the 
rotund and meaningless phrases rolled 
on and on. But out of all these words 
the outline finally stood clear. 

There were bequests to charities, odd 
sums, in odd clauses. There was pro- 
vision made for death duties. A thou- 
sand dollars to his blind piano tuner, 








and separate annuities, generous annui- 
ties, for Lomax and Mrs. Lomax. The 
grand piano in the music room, the 
magnificent and almost priceless grand 
piano, was to be offered to a certain 
young musician in whose budding 
career Gregory Marston chose unex- 
pectedly to interest himself. If it was 
refused it was to be sold at auction. 
There was a clause stipulating that any 
beneficiary who tried to contest the will 
was automatically to lose his share. 
There was a special clause to the effect 
that on the death of any of the heirs 
their share would be divided equally 
among the survivors. 

And then the careful disposition of 
the bulk of his fortune; settled in a 
trust fund, from which five incomes 
were to be paid quarterly from the date 
of his death. And here came the joker, 
the rather grim little joker Gregory 
Marston had planned for his beloved 
relations. His estate was divided some- 
what after the fashion of a sweepstakes, 
with the prizes reducing in value by 
halves. The second was only half the 
first, and the third half the second. And 
to be scrupulously fair, to decide quite 
impartially among the five claimants, 
their written names had been drawn 
one by one from the depth of the large 
cloisonné jar on the mantel of the music 
room. 

“He must have laughed!” said Hugh in 
a low voice. 

Mr. Harewood read on. 

“To my dear and sole surviving 
brother, Harold Somerset Marston, the 
sum of twenty-five thousand dollars per 
annum, with the residence on Dorchester 
Street, the house not to be sold during 
his lifetime or as long as any of the other 
heirs choose to make their home there.” 

“Which won’t be very long!” Ailsa 
murmured, looking around the over- 
furnished, heavily dark room with acute 
dislike. 

“To my nephew, Hugh Marston War- 
rener, the sum of twelve thousand, five 
hundred dollars per annum. To my niece, 
Dorothy Anne Marston, wife of Edward 
Bland, the sum of six thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per annum, To my 
niece, Ailsa Isabel Warrener, the sum of 
three thousand one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars perannum. And finally to my 
dear sister, Phoebe Olivia Marston, the 
sum of fifteen hundred, fifty two dollars 
and fifty cents per annum.” 

Mr. Harewood drew a long breath, like 
a swimmer emerging from deep water. 

There was a long silence, an interval 
almost of consternation. 

Then Edward Bland said suddenly, 
with shining eyes: “Why, Dorothy, we 
can travel now! We can go anywhere—” 

“But I don’t understand,” said Uncle 
Harold, a little plaintively. “I don’t un- 
derstand. You’re all talking about 
money—” 

Mr. Harewood explained. Mr. Harold 
was his brother’s chief heir. He had 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year and 
the house was his. 

“This house? This house is mine?” His 
childish blue eyes opened wider and 
wider. A pink flush crept into his round, 
elfin cheeks. “Then where’s Lomax — 
Lomax, where are you?” 

“Right here, Mr. Harold.” 

“But you must call me sir now, 
Lomax!” said Uncle Harold happily. 
“I’m head of the house now, you know. 
I’m a very rich man, Lomax. Isn't it 
fun?” 

Was there actually a gleam of amuse- 
ment in the back of Lomax’s pale eyes? 
He said with perfect gravity: “Excellent 
fun, sir.” 

“And you'll stay here, won’t you, 
Lomax? You'll stay and look after the 
house.” 

“If you wish me to sir.” 

“I'll buy such pretty things,” said 
Uncle Harold excitedly. “Lots of pretty 
things. And I'll put them in my pockets 
if I want to.” He stopped suddenly, with 
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“It did not occur to you that someone 
had come in through the window? There 
is a roof below, you know.” 

“I didn’t think of it, sir.” 

“So you went directly to the bedside?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you touch anything?” 

“Nothing, sir. At least, I set the cup 
of tea on the table beside him and—and 
touched his shoulder—”’ Mrs. Lomax 
whooped noisily — “and then went 
straight upstairs to call Mr. Hugh.” 


HE Captain’s pencil tapped thought- 

fully on the mahogany taple. He said 
at last: “Dr. Bartlemas, you can tell me 
perhaps how long Mr. Marston has been 
dead?” 

“I made only a cursory examination, 
Captain,” said the doctor, “but I should 
say, at least eight hours.” 

“So long as that? Almost since mid- 
night?” 

“Possibly any time between midnight 
and three o’clock. Your own doctor may 
be able to decide more definitely.” 

“And did no one,” said the Captain, 
“hear a shot last night? What about you, 
Lomax?” 

“We sleep on the top floor, sir,” said 
Lomax. “Our room is at the back, and 
quite shut off from the rest of the house. 
I heard nothing.” 

“Nor I!” said Mrs. Lomax vehemently. 
“Slept like a log, I did.” 

The Captain sighed. “It is a little diffi- 
cult, this. I am beginning to feel it is 
so very simple it is going to be most 
difficult! Naturally, everyone is asleep— 
Miss Marston,” he turned to Aunt 
Phoebe, “what about you?” 

“J heard nothing—nothing,” said Aunt 
Phoebe. “My door was locked, thank 
heaven!” 

“Where is your room, Miss Marston? 
On which floor?” 

“On this floor. The room next to this. 
I might quite well have heard—any— 
any bang. I’m usually a very light 
sleeper, Captain leConte. I’m often dis- 
turbed by the trucks that go past—back- 
shooting, you know.” 

“Back-firing, Aunt Phoebe,” said Hugh 
gently. 

“Back-firing. What is the difference, 
Hugh? The traffic is dreadful nowa- 
days. And this used to be such a nice 
street, such a select street.” 

“Aunt Phoebe,” said Ailsa shortly, 
“you know I have offered to change 
rooms with you. You could have my 
studio room upstairs; it’s quiet enough.” 

“Thank you, Ailsa! I have slept in the 
same room for a good many years. I 
am not to be ousted now! Captain 
leConte, has your man looked to see if 
anything is missing from my brother’s 
room? It is ridiculous to question us all 
like this. I am sure it was a burglar. 
I’ve always known that back kitchen 
porch was dangerous. Lomax, did you 
see Mr. Gregory’s watch?” 

Lomax looked taken aback. “I didn’t 
observe it, Miss Marston. But he always 
laid it on the table by his bed.” 

“Of course!” said Aunt Phoebe with a 
look of scorn. “And it’s a very hand- 
some watch, Captain leConte. A presen- 
tation watch. Gold.” Captain leConte 
nodded to the policeman at the door, 


“You mean,” said Dorothy, “did we 
hear anything? Oh, no—nothing. Did 
we, Edward?” 

“No, not a thing. But—but—” Edward 
leaned forward nervously. His free hand 
gripped the edge of the sofa. “I think I 
ought to tell you, Captain, I own a re- 
volvyer—a—a Webley.” 

Dorothy’s fair skin went crimson with 
distress. “Captain leConte, he doesn’t 
even know where the thing is! He hasn’t 
seen it for ages! I put it away in a 
trunk. I didn’t like having such a thing 
around our room—” 

“A Webley,” said the Captain thought- 
fully. “You were then with the British 
army, Mr. Bland?” 

“Through the war, Captain leConte. I 
held a commission in the Royal Field 
Artillery.” 

“Second lieutenant,” said Hugh help- 
fully, with a wicked glance at Ailsa. “He 
won the war, didn’t you, Edward?” 

Edward said nothing, but looked hurt. 

“You registered it, of course, Mr. 
Bland?” 


“Oh, yes. Yes, it’s registered.” 


“What calibre is that—a Webley? .45?” 

“No. It’s an odd calibre—.455. Regu- 
lation British service revolver. But I 
don’t think I have any ammunition for 
it,” 

Dorothy blurted out: “Hugh has a 
gun, too. Haven’t you, Hugh?” 

Aunt Phoebe opened her mouth as 
though -to speak, and then sank back 
again in her chair. Ailsa said on a note 
of cold fury: “Really, Dorothy!” And the 
policeman returned. 

“Well?” the Captain enquired. 

“There is no watch to be found in the 
room, and I do not see any money, 
Captain.” 

“Ah, money! That is a thought, too.” 

Lomax said nervously: “Mr. Marston 
usually laid what money he had on him 
with his watch, sir. There should also 
be some money on the table.” 

“You did not notice, when you laid 
down the teacup, that there was no 
money there, and no watch?” 

“I am sorry to say I didn’t, sir.” Lomax 
swallowed hard. 

“You looked about you a little, for a 
possible weapon?” 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Hugh and I both looked. 
But we were that upset—” He looked 
at Hugh in desperation. Hugh said 
steadily: “Captain, we were both too 
upset to really think. I had a sort of 
hopeless feeling that we must find a gun 
somewhere, if it could have slipped out 
of his hand, for instance—though I knew 
there wasn’t much chance of suicide, 
with Uncle Gregory. He wasn’t that sort, 
you know. I couldn’t tell you what was 
on that table.” 

“Nevertheless, the watch and _ the 
money are gone. So!—Well, Miss Mar- 
ston, we will have to find your burglar! 
And now about this gun of yours, Mr. 
Warrener?” 

“Oh, yes, my gun! Thank you, Doro- 
thy, for your kind reminder,” said Hugh 
with an easy irony. “It’s registered, Cap- 
tain leConte. I hastened to do the need- 
ful as soon as your nice little by-law 
was passed. It’s a Browning .22.” 

“And where is it?” 

“In the bottom left hand drawer of 
my desk upstairs, in the large back bed- 
room. With a box of cartridges. It’s a 
relic of my days of youthful indiscre- 
tion. I mean, we used to run around, a 
whole gang of us, going to shows at the 
old Gaiety, eating in little French res- 
taurants in the East end, or at the 
Chinese joints. I saw the darn thing in 
a secondhand store on Craig Street and 
bought it, and the cartridges, too. It 
was. just a sort of last touch—packing 
a gun, you know.” 

The policeman, at an imperceptible 
signal from Captain leConte, had left 
the room again. Ailsa said, with a little 
gasp: “Oh, Hugh, you haven’t got that 
still! Do you remember the awful fuss 
Uncle Gregory made when he found out 
about it?” 

The Captain interrupted her. “And 
have you seen it lately, Mr. Warrener.” 

“Yes, as it happens I have. Not more 
than a week ago. I was looking for an 
elusive letter, or something.” 

“And was it loaded?” 

“I don’t know,” said Hugh. 

“You can’t be sure?” said the Captain 
a little sternly. 

“I haven’t handled it, actually, for 
years.” He mopped his brow. “I’m sorry, 
Captain. I simply don’t remember.” 

“I haven’t asked you yet, Mr. War- 
rener, whether you heard a shot — last 
night?” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Hugh, “I 
was out last night, Captain leConte. I 
came home somewhere between — say 
three and four this morning, and let my- 
self in with my latch-key.” 

“I see. We will be able to verify that, 
Mr. Warrener? For, instance, can you 
tell me where you were until so late?” 

Hugh said easily: “I’m not going to 
tell you that just yet, Captain leConte!” 


Captain’s green eyes. He made a care- 
ful note in his book, an ominous little 
black notebook. And Dorothy protested, 
with round shocked eyes: “Oh, Hugh! 
You know we all know you were at 
some horrid night club! You know how 
angry Uncle Gregory was—” 

“Not any angrier than usual, Dorothy! 
We're a nice family, Captain. I’m afraid 


we're none of us very easy to get along 
with.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by that, 
Hugh!” said Aunt Phoebe with sudden 
shrillness. “Talking as if we quarrelled 
all the time! Though I must say I don’t 
blame poor Gregory for being angry— 

“Now what is all this about?” said the 
Captain. 

“Uncle Gregory was angry with 
Hugh,” said Dorothy rapidly, “because 
Hugh wants to marry a girl who dances 
or sings or—or something, in this night 
club. He said he'd put a codicil in his 
will about it. Didn’t he, Edward?” 

Edward said miserably: “I don’t think 
that has anything to do with—with any- 
thing, Dorothy.” j i 

“It might have a lot to do with it. 
After all—Uncle Gregory’s will—” 

“I thought you said,” Ailsa interrupted 
bitingly, “that the family was above sus- 
picion, Dorothy?” we 

it? 


“Well, it’s very strange, isn’t 





leaned over the bed. 


Dorothy persisted, her cheeks very pink, 
and as always, putting her thoughts into 
words as fast as they formulated them- 
selves. “Only yesterday poor Uncle 
Gregory telling us he’s made his will, 
and then quarrelling with Hugh and 
threatening to make that codicil, and—” 

Ailsa struck in furiously: “What is 
this all about, indeed! Are you trying to 
make it look as though Hugh killed 
Uncle Gregory? I think you are all 
beastly. This whole business is too 
ridiculous! Uncle’s things have been 
stolen. The window was open. Anyone 
could get up there, by that porch over 
the kitchen entry. Have your wretched 
policemen searched that yet?” 

Hugh expostulated: “Easy, darling! Do 
go easy—” But Captain leConte only 
said quietly: “You may rest assured, 
Miss Warrener, that back entry has 
already been carefully examined. The 
dust is much disturbed on the outer 
window sill, and on the porch roof. But 
in the meanwhile, the shot that killed 
your uncle came apparently from a gun 
of small calibre, such as your brother 
owns. So you see it is necessary for me 
to make every possible enquiry. When 
we see the gun we'll know more about 
ig 

Ailsa muttered, with lowered eyes: 
“I'm sorry. Of course you're quite right.” 

There was a moment of silence, of 
waiting. Then the policeman came 
again to the door. “There is no gun in 
the desk, Captain. We have searched 
most carefully.” 

Hugh said: “What?” 

The Captain closed his notebook with 
a snap. 

“I think we must find that gun, Mr. 
Warrener,” he said pleasantly. 


CHAPTER IV 

HE intervening days, until the in- 

quest, passed slowly and with a 
nightmare quality. But they passed, as 
every ordeal must. After Captain le- 
Conte’s mild inquisition Aunt Phoebe 
had suddenly dissolved in tears and 
trembles, and Dorothy, feeling almost 
happily, that she was needed at last, that 
she was being really useful, led the old 
lady away to her room, put her back to 
bed, administered sal volatile and 
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listened patiently to a long, rambling 
story about Gregory's brilliant past. All 
the old resentments, the humiliations, 
the tedious drudgeries, were apparently 
forgotten. But she was unable to hide 
her indignation when the house was 
searched. “A matter of form, Miss Mar- 
ston,” said Captain leConte soothingly. 
“We still hope to find that gun, you 
know.” But nothing could console Aunt 
Phoebe for the outrage—a big red-faced 
burly officer going through her bureau 
drawers, opening the boxes tucked away 
on her closet shelves. Boxes of old let- 
ters, of dress pieces, of lace and ribbons 
and poems clipped from magazines. 
“But darling Aunt Phoebe,” said Doro- 
thy earnestly, “I must say they have 
been very courteous, and most consid- 
erate. After all, duty is duty, isn’t it? 
And Captain leConte is such a gentle- 
man—for a policeman!” 

“Don’t forget,” Ailsa reminded her 
with point, “he’d see you hanged, Doro- 
thy, just as cheerfully as he goes through 
your lingerie.” 

“But he doesn’t do that personally,” 
said Dorothy, and then wondered a little 
uncomfortably just what Ailsa thought 
she meant by that remark, and why she 
laughed. Ailsa’s laugh was a little too 
brittle these days. 


N THE end, neither Aunt Phoebe nor 

Uncle Harold were well enough to 
attend the inquest. Dorothy and Ailsa 
might also have been excused, Captain 
IeConte suggested, as they had no 
material evidence to offer, but both, for 
obscure and different reasons, chose to 
be present. Dorothy could not have 
endured to stay home while Edward 
gave evidence on their mutual behalf. 
Edward was so easily confused—look at 
that unfortunate statement he had made 
about owning a revolver! And besides, 
Edward had changed, somehow, since 
Uncle Gregory’s death. A dull terror, 
unreasoning and unexplained, hung 
over Dorothy like a cloud, shading her 
mild and empty grey eyes behind their 
thick-lensed glasses. As for Ailsa, she 
was determined to go the moment Cap- 
tain leConte suggested she might stay at 
home. Something about the way the 
way the laughter lines deepened ever so 
slightly about his hazel eyes when he 
looked at her stirred her instinctively to 
defiance. 

And she had lost her temper again, 
badly, when he talked to her alone. She 
knew he had talked to all of them, pri- 
vately; she knew that Dorothy and Aunt 
Phoebe, unable to resist his gentle 
suavity, his confidential manner, had 
both overflowed with information. All the 
details of their life—the story of Uncle 
Gregory’s senseless tyranny, of Mr. 
Harewood and his latest will, of Hugh's 
dissipations, of their own prisonlike 
domesticity. He questioned her closely 
as to the night’s events—had she listened 
for her brother’s return? Was she gen- 
erally anxious for him? Had she heard 
his taxi, perhaps, or his step on the 
stair? Could she give any suggestion 
about the disappearance of his auto- 
matic? Then he said with perfect mild- 
ness, ignoring her anger: “Miss War- 
rener, I think you are very frightened 
for your brother, and so you are deter- 
mined to tell me nothing. Don’t you 
think it would help you both more if 
you were perfectly frank?” 

“There’s nothing to be frank about,” 
said Ailsa stonily; but her heart had 
tightened with a real terror at his very 
mildness. If only she could be sure 
about Hugh.... 

It was not a very pleasant business. 
The courtroom was hot and crowded, 
and its grimy windows blurred the 
bright summer sky. The coroner was a 
fat little man, shrewd and amiable, but 
slightly ruffled and annoyed on this 
occasion by the unexpected number of 
spectators who had edged their way into 
his grim sanctum, the influx of reporters. 
The fact that the murdered man was 
Gregory Marston, the pianist, had raised 
the case to a sensation level. The old 
story of his spectacular rise to fame, his 
world triumphs, his sudden retirement 
from the concert stage, held the front 
pages again for three full days. Even 
the New York press sent special repre- 
sentatives, bored, youngish men, armed 
with typewriters and cameras and an 
amazing persistence, who found them- 
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colored silk. The brand new chairs and 
sofas were upholstered in a soft, dull, 
pinky brown, and a sort of nasturtium- 
leaf green brocade. The deck, and book- 
cases, and tables were walnut; old pieces 
with a grace and distinction sadly lack- 
ing in the cumbersome ornate mahog- 
any of Uncle Gregory’s reign. One of 
the music room paintings—one of the 
finest, with Ailsa’s connivance — hung 
over the mantel, a Laurention landscape, 
a with color against a pure pale 
sky. 


AS said in amazement: “But Hugh, 
my dear, I never knew you had 
such taste!” 

She had dropped in to beg from Uncle 
Harold a table lamp she rather fancied. 
Hugh dragged her upstairs at once to 
see his new quarters. He looked at her 
quizzically. “You don’t know the ’arf of 
it, dearie!” 

“Apparently I don’t! I’m overcome!” 

He put a hand under her chin and 
gently cupped her face, tilting it up- 
wards to look at him. 

“You'll stand by me, won't you, Ailsa? 
Stick around tonight, and have some 
more surprises.” 

“Hugh—what—” 

“Wait and see. How’s your birdhouse 
coming along? What do you want me to 
send you for a house-warming present?” 

She could not resist the temptation to 
talk about her own astonishing and 
blissful freedom. 

“Oh, Hugh, it is cute! And it’s too 
marvellous, being all by myself. When 
are you coming down to see me? You'll 
have to let me know, because I’m in and 
out all day. I’ve started classes at the 
‘Beaux Arts,’ — oh, I told you about 
that! And I’m making the most mar- 
vellous friends. There’s a girl upstairs, 
terribly clever, the sweetest thing; she 
has a tiny little one room apartment and 
practically no money at all. She’s taking 
life classes too, I want you to meet her 
some time. I see a lot of her.” 

“What's her name?” said Hugh. 

“Germaine — she’s half French. But 
she’s blonde. She’s perfectly beautiful, as 
a matter of fact. I can’t begin to de- 
scribe her.” : 

“Ailsa,” said Hugh gravely, “I believe 
this is a regular old-fashioned school- 
girl crush! I'm ashamed of you.” 

“Oh, Hugh, don't tease! Darling, what 
a lovely desk! What a gem! Look at 
the inlay! What have you done with 
your old one?” 

“Do you want it?” 

“Well, I might squeeze it in some- 
where. It would be useful.” 

“It’s in Uncle Harold's old room. It’s 
perfectly empty. Do you know what I 
did? I got one of our tame policemen 
to empty it with me. We went right 
through the darn thing, pulled it to 
pieces. You've no idea the muck I'd 
collected in it — old letters, old bills, 
paper hats and noise makers, the darn- 
dest stuff. We found the box of cart- 
ridges, by the way, jammed in back of 
a drawer. He took it away with him.” 

“But no gun.” : 

“What do you think now, Ailsa?” 

“Well, darling, if I'd taken your 
wretched weapon and done him in, I 
would have left the thing in his hand, 
and trusted to ‘suicide while of un- 
sound mind.’ I’m beginning to believe 
Aunt Phoebe has been right all along. 
I mean it just doesn’t make sense, unless 
it was a burglar.” 

“But why the shooting?” 

“Well, he might have wakened, or 
something. I don’t know. And I don’t 
believe our bright little boy Captain 
eConte does either.” ; 
“Don't underestimate our bright little 
boy, Ailsa.” 7 

“Well, anyway, I don’t think your gun 
has anything to do with it.” She stuck 
her chin up, defiantly. But Hugh's voice 
was a little sombre as he said: “I wish 
we could be sure. Come on down, and 
we'll tell Lomax you're staying for 
dinner.” 


“Please.” 
She looked at him oddly, but suffered 


herself to be led downstairs and in- 
stalled in the drawing room with Aunt 
Phoebe. Aunt Phoebe said tartly: “Oh, 
it’s you, Ailsa! Really, this is the most 
unsettled household — always coming 
and going.” 


And Ailsa said in sheer astonishment: 





“Gracious, Aunt Phoebe! 

mantelpiece!” 

The large familiar clock was there. 
handsome and solemn, and the two 
Sévres urns. But otherwise the shelf 
looked like nothing less than the bridge- 
prize and souvenir counter in a third 
rate gifte shoppe. Small china dogs, 
birds made of tropical nuts, enamel 
match boxes, bits of undistinguished 
brass, even little celluloid dolls with 
rolling eyes and bathing beauty cos- 
tumes. 

“I know!” said Aunt Phoebe. “Your 
Uncle Harold, of course. Lomax buys 
them for him—there are new ones every 
day.” 

“But what does he do with them all?” 

“Hoards them, like a squirrel. In the 
attic. Lomax finds as many as he can 
and brings them out again. But two of 
my mother’s Dresden figurines seem to 
be permanently missing, and an ivory 
netsuke—the grinning baboon one—that 
always amused your Uncle Gregory. We 
can’t find them anywhere. I don’t like it 
at all, my dear. It’s very peculiar, and 
very disagreeable altogether.” 

“Oh, well,” said Ailsa equably—she 
could afford to feel equable now about 
her family’s little oddities—“Oh, well, at 
least it keeps him happy!” 

“But he isn’t happy. He’s very restless 
and irritable. And I can’t do a thing 
with him.” 

“Let him alone, Aunt Phoebe. 
Lomax manage him.” 

But this was the wrong thing to say. 
Aunt Phoebe was growing excited, her 
little hands were suddenly shaking. 
“Ailsa, my dear—you’re out of the house 
now. You don’t understand how things 
are going. You don’t realize the sort of 
influence Lomax has established over 
your uncle. I don’t trust that man at all. 
He’s too smooth. He’ll cheat us all out 
of Harold’s money — you wait and see. 
He’s getting poor Harold utterly under 
his thumb!” She stopped. Uncle Harold 
had come into the drawing room. 

Ailsa was amused by the little old 
gentleman’s increased dandyism. His 
snowy hair was meticulously brushed 
and parted, he wore a velvet dinner 
jacket, very spruce and new, and shin- 
ing patent leather pumps. His hand slid 
along the top of a table, as of old, and 
a silver paper-weight vanished. But 
there was something careless, a little 
obvious, about the gesture. The old zest 
was gone. His pale blue eyes had a 
furtive, almost a frightened expression. 
Aunt Phoebe said with forced sweet- 
ness, swallowing a familiar irritation: 
“Well, Harold?” 

“Well, dear. Well, Phoebe. Hugh is 
bringing a guest this evening, Phoebe. 
He asked my permission! He came spe- 
cially to ask me if he might bring a 
guest this evening.” 

“A guest! Who is it, Harold? Didn’t 
you ask him who it was?” 

“He said it was a secret. A secret.” 
The word was vaguely pleasurable. He 
went over to the mantel, and stood 
fingering his toys, still murmuring under 
his breath: “A secret! A secret!” 


Look at the 


Let 


INNER was a silent meal. Hugh, to 
Ailsa’s surprise and disappointment, 

was not present. Uncle Harold sat in 
his brother’s. tall, carved armchair. at the 
head of the table, looking very small 
and wizened; his air of conscious dig- 
nity seriously impaired by occasional 
violent attacks of fidgets. Twice he slid 
spoons into the pocket of his velvet 
coat, and each time returned them to the 
table, not reluctantly, but with a sort 
of peevish dissatisfaction. Dorothy was 
looking unusually handsome in black 
lace, and she had, Ailsa noted with ap- 
proval, invested in a really good per- 
manent. But her eyes were anxious, and 
followed Edward with a strained and 
doubtful look. As for Edward, Ailsa 
thought contemptuously, he was just as 
dull and quiet as ever. The dinner, as 
usual, was stolid but unexceptionable— 
Mrs. Lomax was an old-fashioned cook. 
And Ailsa had been picnicking in her 
kitchenette lately. 

They returned to the drawing room 
for coffee just as the doorbell rang. 

“There’s Hugh!” said Aunt Phoebe. 

“They’re coming upstairs,” said Uncle 
Harold, cocking his head as always like 
an elderly robin, “Hugh, and a young 
lady—” 


“A young lady!” said Dorothy in con- 
sternation. 

“It’s a young lady’s step,” said Uncle 
Harold. “So light and dancey.” 

Ailsa’s eyes brightened. Almost un- 
consciously she moved nearer to the 
door, stiffening herself for battle. Doro- 
thy had slipped her arm into Edward's; 
both seeking and offering protection. 
Aunt Phoebe was rigid in her chair. 
Uncle Harold said happily: “So here you 
are, Hugh! Here you are...” 

Hugh walked in calmly enough, his 
hand cupped firmly on Paris Evans’ 
elbow. She looked very small beside 
him, and vivid somehow. Her red hair 
was bright and unexpected against the 
gloomy richness of the room as the flash 
of an oriole in dark woods. Her dress of 
odd yellowish green, flowered demurely 
with tiny white sprays that might have 
bloomed on calico, whispered faintly 
and then was still as they stopped inside 
the doorway. 

“Here we are, Uncle Harold,” said 
Hugh. “Here is my surpirse packet. This 
is Paris! Don’t be too surprised, every- 
body. Paris and I were married this 
afternoon.” 

Nothing could have stunned them 
more utterly. Even Ailsa, primed and 
determined to defend Hugh to the last 
gasp, was startled to immobility. Only 
Uncle Harold, into whose drifting mind 
ideas floated slowly and vaguely, con- 
tinued on his original course and took 
her free hand in his. “Hugh’s secret!” 
he said. “Such a pretty secret, Hugh!” 

“Not a secret any more, Uncle Harold. 
My wife now, you know.” He was so 
proud and so calm. A knife twisted sud- 
denly in Ailsa’s heart. Darling Hugh— 
darling Hugh. But how could he hope 
to find happiness, to find security, with 
Uncle Gregory’s unsolved death lower- 
ing like a thundercloud above all of 
them? 

Incredibly, Edward spoke up on his 
own initiative. “Well, this is very nice. 
This is very pleasant. Hugh, we must 
congratulate you!” His pleasure was so 
obvious that it spurred Dorothy out of 
her first stupor. 

“Edward! Edward—please! Oh, Hugh, 


how could you! And poor Uncle 
Gregory not dead a month! So under- 
hand!” 


Hugh said: “Nonsense, Dorothy!” with- 
out anger. “My dear girl, that’s the very 
reason we didn’t make any fuss about it. 
We just slipped away and got married.” 

“Paris? Paris?” said Aunt Phoebe. 
“It’s a very odd name, Hugh. Paris is a 





The girl was a professional dancer, 
neatly and slimly built. 


city.” They all talked, Ailsa thought, as 
though the girl weren’t there at all, as 
though she were merely a photograph 
Hugh was showing them. She said 
breathlessly, suddenly moving forward: 
“It’s a charming name. How do you do, 
Paris? I’ve seen you once before, you 
know, and I wanted to meet you then. 
I wanted to thank you for what you did 
for Hugh.” 

Paris Evans—Paris Warrener—spoke 
for the first time, in her crisp high voice: 
“You're Ailsa, of: course. I saw you, too. 
You're so very like Hugh.” 

Aunt Phoebe said shrilly, rising from 
her chair: “She’s that dancer! She’s the 
girl from the night club! Hugh, how 
dare you bring that woman to this 
house! After what your Uncle Gregory 
said—that night—the very night he 
died.” 
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“Steady now, Aunt Phoebe!” said 
Hugh. “I think I told Uncle Gregory 
right then that I’d marry her as soon as 
she’d have me.” 

“She’s ready to have you soon 
enough,” blurted Dorothy bitterly, “now 
you've got all that money! That’s the 
real point, isn’t it?” she went on tri- 
umphantly, astonished at her own per- 
spicacity. “I mean, Hugh, anyone can 
see she’s just married you for Uncle 
Gregory’s money.” 

“Oh, dear!” Edward bleated unhappily. 
“Dorothy, my dear—” 

“Oh, do be quiet, Edward!” Dorothy 
was a little carried away by her own 
loquacity. “And I'd like to know what 
Captain leConte is going to think about 
this! Isn’t there some law or something 
about a wife not testifying against her 
husband? I should think Captain 
leConte would think it pretty funny, to 
get married like this. And I quite agree 
with Aunt Phoebe. Hugh has done a 
dreadful thing — a perfectly shocking 
thing.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Dorothy,” said Ailsa 
sharply. “Try not to make a perfect fool 
of yourself. Paris, I’m sorry you're see- 
ing us all at our worst. I’m sorry we’re 
staging such a pretty scene for your 
welcome. I’m afraid we're rather a 
quarrelsome family at the best of times 
—and our nerves are all on edge just 
now.” Her voice trembled a little. It was 
odd that Hugh should marry now of all 
times. Her mind was suddenly occupied 
with doubts again. She felt strangely 
desolate. 

“It’s all right,” said Paris. “I don’t 
really mind.” She held Hugh’s hand 
very tightly, helping to hold Sack his 
rising anger. He had flushed darkly 
though; his temper was beginning to 
strain at the leash. “I know it looks 
queer. But if you can try to see our way 
of looking at it, it’s just common sense. 
I mean, what would have happened if 
I’d married Hugh when he couldn’t sup- 
port me, let alone himself, and when he 
was drinking too, the way he was?” 

“You’re a shameless woman!” said 
Aunt Phoebe, again with that strained 
shrill suddenness. “A night club hussy!” 

“Well,” said Paris reasonably, “I had 
to earn my living, you know, and I'm a 
pretty good dancer. Good enough that 
I could keep my job and stay straight. 
Believe me, that means something in 
this town.” 

Hugh said with an effort at calmness: 
“Paris has given up her chance at New 
York, Aunt Phoebe, to marry me. She’s 
refused a darn good contract—” 

“Now you've got plenty of money!” 
said Dorothy stubbornly. 

“Now he’s got plenty of responsibil- 
ity,” said Paris quietly. “I married Hugh 
because I can help him now. And let 
me tell you one thing. Hugh’s had a 
rotten deal. He’s had a rotten time of it. 
But he’s starting fresh now, and I’m 
backing him up.” 

“Good for you!” said Ailsa. “I’m with 
you both.” 

“That’s all very well,” said Dorothy 
furiously. Her soft mouth was trembling 
with the helpless unaccustomed rage of 
a mild woman, desperately close to tears. 
“It all sounds very nice. But you can’t 
get over her being the kind of woman 
that takes a man into her apartment, 
drunk and everything. It’s easy to talk 
about New York contracts and being 
straight and so forth. But at least you 
might take her somewhere else to live, 
Hugh. And not insult us by bringing 
her here. Uncle Harold—Uncle Harold! 
It’s your house. Are you going to allow 
us to be so insulted?” 

Uncle Harold, as always, hung about 
the fringe of a family quarrel, fasci- 
nated and unhappy. His blue eyes were 
more frightened than ever. His sister 
Phoebe said sharply: “Harold! You heard 
Dorothy! Tell Hugh you won't allow 
him to keep that woman here!” 

“But she’s so pretty,” said Harold 
plaintively. “And I told Hugh he could 
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a sly look, aware that he had revealed 
a secret. 

Dorothy expostulated: “But Mr. Hare- 
wood, Uncle Harold isn’t fit to manage 
such an income! I mean—” 

“I think I know my duty, Dorothy,” 
said Aunt Phoebe. Her lips were trem- 
bling, her eyes had a woeful look of 
imminent tears. “I have never turned 
from the path of duty, Dorothy. I'll stay 
here and take care of your Uncle 
Harold.” 

“No, no!” said Uncle Harold blissfully. 
“No, Phoebe!” He looked around at them 
all in triumph. “No, Phoebe. You are 
welcome to stay, you are all welcome to 
stay, but I shall manage myself! Lomax 
and I will manage nicely! And you 
mustn’t interfere—” 

Mr. Harewood coughed. It was a dis- 
tressed cough. 

“I hope you all understand,” he said, 
“that I did everything in my power to 
convince Mr. Marston of the—the in- 
herent unfairness of this arrangement. 
But—” 

Uncle Harold, with his head cocked on 
one side like an elderly dickie-bird, said 

softly: “Someone is coming upstairs? 
Who is it?” 


CHAPTER VI 


ye WAS Captain leConte. His shrewd 
glance went quickly from one to the 
other. His greetings were courteous but 
slightly preoccupied. Hugh introduced 
him briefly to Mr. Harewood. 

“You are busy, then, with family mat- 
ters,” said the Captain. “I am so sorry 
to interrupt you.” 

Ailsa turned her back and walked over 
to the window. 

“Quite all right,” said Hugh drily, “our 
business is concluded. Mr. Harewood 
has just been reading us my uncle’s 
will.” 

“ Ah!” 

“I think you were told, Captain 
leConte, that my uncle had told us about 
this will just—that night.” 

“I think you said he assured you that 
nobody had jbeen forgotten.” 

“Exactly—”’ And Hugh explained, as 
well as he could with the constant in- 
terruptions of the others, just how the 

were arranged. The Captain’s 
look grew concentrated. Ailsa said con- 
temptuously, over her shoulder: “Do you 
think you have a motive there, Captain 
leConte?” 

Hugh said: “Don’t be childish, Ailsa! 
Is there any special reason you are here 
today, Captain? Or have you some news 
for us?” 

“No news yet. This is slow work, I am 
afraid. Montreal is a big city, and we 
have too many—doubtful characters. I 
shall want your Lomax to come down 
to the station one day, soon, to see what 
we have rounded up. Perhaps he may 

some loiterer in that lane. But 
I do wish to remind you all of one 
thing, please; I do not wish to lose touch, 
you understand, wifh any of you.” 

“You mean you still suspect one of 
us?” said Dorothy in an high- 
pitched voice. “You mean we're under 
arrest cally?” 

“I may need you as witnesses, Madame 
Bland. That is all.” 

“At present,” said Hugh, with a faint, 
ironical smil 


e. 

“Of course that is all?” said Aunt 
Phoebe almost serenely. “Everyone 
knows it was a burglar. I’ve read every 
word bs the papers. That’s what the 

papers say. That’s what I said at once!” 

Ailsa turned sharply. “You don’t mean 
we have to remain in this house, Cap- 
tain? Because I won’t I hate the place. 
I won’t stay here any longer.” 

“You must not consider it an imperti- 
nence, Mam’zell, if I enquire where you 
intend to go?” 

“I’m going to take a little apartment,” 

said Ailsa very quickly, for she was just 
beginning to realize that Uncle Gregory 
had set her free at last, that she could 
make an entirely new life for herself.” 
rll rent an apartment just as soon as 
Mr. Harewood can arrange about money 
for me, and I’m going to i iby myself. 
I’m going to study again. 
“You're a very eine girl!” said 
unt Phoebe. “How can you think of 
leaving us all at a time like this? And 
you were always your uncle’s favorite. 
Have you no gratitude?” 

“No!” said Ailsa defiantly. “I haven't 
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any gratitude. Uncle Gregory amused 
himself sometimes by treating me as 
though I were a pretty kid. He liked to 
pretend he was spoiling me. He let me 
buy all the clothes I wanted, charge 
anything—but what’s the use of having 
pretty clothes if you never go out, if 
you have no friends, no sort of normal 
life? And then if poor Dorothy bought 
a pair of shoes, he’d remind her that he 
had to pay her bills, and not Edward! 
Sometimes I think he indulged me just 
for the fun of making Aunt Phoebe 
jealous—or to make Dorothy feel more 
helpless than ever! He wouldn’t let me do 
anything I really wanted to do. He never 
let me have any real freedom. Hugh’s 
a man—he took his freedom. And Uncle 
Gregory enjoyed seeing him abuse it! 
He taunted him into—into craziness of 
all kinds. I begged Uncle Gregory for 
years to let me study. I’m no genius. I 
know that. But Ive enough natural 
talent to have made—well, some sort of 
job for myself, fashion drawing, adver- 
tising, something. If he had let me get 
some training I might have been on my 
own years ago. Out of this house. And 
now I’m going—” 

“Hugh!” said Aunt Phoebe. “How can 
you let her talk like that! Living alone 
in an apartment—I never heard of such 
a thing. A young woman like Ailsa—it’s 
scandalous!” 

Hugh said gently, though his eyes 
were amused; “I’m sure Captain leConte 
will keep an eye on her for us, Aunt 
Phoebe!” and was rewarded by a look of 
furious indignation from his sister. 

“But is it going to be for long?” said 
Edward with a sigh. “I mean, must we 
stay here long? We want to go away— 
we were thinking of going to Europe.” 

“Ah, Mr. Bland!” said the Captain. 
“That reminds me, you have been plan- 
ning this little trip, for some time?” 

Dorothy and Edward both started to 
talk together? 

“Please! One at a time! Suppose you 
tell me about it, Mr. Bland. We find in 
your desk time-tables—sailing lists .... 
You have thought about this for some 
time?” 

There were tears almost in Edward’s 
eyes. Dorothy said crossly: “I don’t 
think you express yourself very nicely, 
Captain leConte! You sound as though 
you thought my husband—” 

Hugh came to the rescue again. “Mr. 
Bland has always wanted to travel, Cap- 
tain. This was his hobby — collecting 
travel agency literature. You must have 
noticed—even the pictures on his walls 
are of far-off places.” 

“I think they have noticed everything 
in this house!” said Aunt Phoebe tartly. 
“TI don’t think it’s nice, Captain leConte, 
to let your horrid policemen prowl 
through the house like this. Even in 
ladies’ bedrooms! The whole affair is 
very distressing. Such a thing has never 
happened in the Marston history — 
policemen actually searching the house! 
And now Ailsa wants to leave us. I do 
think young people are too selfish and 
inconsiderate for words. No one con- 
siders me at all—” 

“Poor Aunt Phoebe!” said Dorothy, 
whose easy sympathy spilled at a touch. 
She tried to pat the old lady’s hand. 

“But to think,” Aunt Phoebe went on 
obliviously, “to think that Gregory 
would prove so ungrateful! So utterly 
ungrateful. After all my years of will- 
ing devotion—” 

Hugh said: “Look, darling. Don’t you 
realize you're a lady of independent 
means? I should think you would be 
happier too, if you set up on your own. 
It’s time you got out and enjoyed life.” 

“On a miserable little skimpy fifteen 
hundred a year!” said Aunt Phoebe. 
“Less than any of you! I do think it was 
too mean of Gregory! And now you're 
all trying to get rid of me. You all 
want me to go away. But this is my 
home, too, and I’m going to stay. Be- 
sides, Harold will need me.” 

“No, no, Phoebe!” said Harold again, 
earnestly. His hand slid along the elab- 
orate mantelpiece, closed cautiously on a 
smiling Chinese lady of yellowed ivory. 
Captain leConte, following Hugh’s 
glance, lifted his eybrows in the faintest 
possible note of interrogation. Hugh 
nodded lightly. Uncle Harold said with 
immense dignity: “And I shall have my 
things moved to Gregory’s bedroom. I 
don’t have to stay in that poky back 


bedroom any longer. I shall tell Lomax 
at once.” He slithered out of the room 
with his softly shuttling step. Hugh said 
easily: “Is there anything else, Captain 
leConte? Or—may I see you out?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Warrener,” said the 
Captain, smiling. 

They walked abreast down the stairs. 
Hugh was some inches the taller, and 
could look down on his companion. Good 
blood here, he thought, appreciatively; 
like the pictures of those bold French 
gentlemen who came sailing up the St. 
Lawrence four hundred years ago—the 
same dusky olive skin with the red 
blood running freely under it, the same 
strong arch of brow and high adven- 
turous nose; the same fine clear faintly 
mocking gaze. Wonder how he ever 
came to be a policeman! He'd be a tough 
customer in a scrap. Captain leConte 
paused and let Hugh precede him. Hugh 
was amusedly aware that it was his turn 
now to be inspected. He said calmly: “I 
haven’t thanked you yet, Captain, for 
the trouble you must have taken to dig 
up my alibi.” 

“I don’t suppose you’re very pleased 
about it, Mr. Warrener. But I can assure 
you it was not any trouble at all. The 
young lady came personally to see me 
as soon as she read of your uncle’s death 


the next day. It had headlines in the, 


noon editions, of course.” 

“She did? You mean—” 

“I mean she had no intention of ac- 
cepting your somewhat Quixotic and 
futile gesture, Mr. Warrener. She has 
too much good hard sense. And it would 
have been quite easy to trace you any- 
way, you know.” 

“I wanted to keep her out of it,” said 
Hugh. “You saw what the papers made 
of her evidence at the inquest.” 

“Oh, nothing libellous, Mr. Warrener! 
They are very careful. But it was, natur- 
ally a gold mine for them.” 

They had reached the entrance hall; 
the Captain turned suddenly to face 
Hugh. “And still no trace of your re- 
volver, Mr. Warrener?” 

“Not a sign.” 

“You know that is very odd—” 

“Tll be extremely thankful when your 
merry men locate it, Captain,” said 
Hugh. “By the way, you don’t pin very 
much on this sneak-thief theory, do 
you?” 

“What do you think?” said the Cap- 
tain, and saluting briefly, was gone. 
Hugh stood pondering in the hall, 
haunted by an odd impossible feeling 
that Captain leConte had enlisted him 
as an ally. 


E BECAME aware of Lomax, stand- 

ing in the shadow of the stairwell. 
Lomax said: “Pardon me, Mr. Hugh—if 
I might have a word with you?” His 
manner was absolutely as always; yet 
somewhere beneath it a deep anxiety 
lurked. Confound it all, Hugh told him- 
self, I’m getting for too perceptive. It’s 
lack of alcohol in the system. I'd better 
go on a real old binge again. Behind 
the service door the sound of Mrs. 
Lomax’s loud convulsive weeping was 
uncomfortably distinct. 

“What is it, Lomax? Domestic trouble? 
Did you tell Mrs. Lomax about her 
annuity?” 

“Don’t mind her, Mr. Hugh. She's 
always taking on. The truth is, sir, she 
doesn’t want to stay in this house.” 

“I don’t blame her,” said Hugh. 

“She’s staying, though,” said Lomax, 
pressing his thin lips together, “as long 
as Mr. Harold wants us. I—I have an 
affection for Mr. Harold, sir. And what 
is more, I understand his little ways.” 
He spoke with an unusual earnestness, 
and Hugh thought gratefully, after all, 
he’s a loyal old fish. “But what I want 
to ask you, sir. Mr. Harold says he’s 
going to take Mr. Gregory’s old room. 
And I don’t like it.” 

“I don’t think we can prevent it, 
Lomax. It’s Mr. Harold’s house now.” 

“I know, sir,” said Lomax, almost un- 
happily. “But I don’t like it. After all, 
that—intruder—might enter again just 
as easily.” 

“Oh, rats, Lomax! Not with these con- 
founded policemen hanging about night 
and day!” 

“Very well then, Mr. Hugh, Ill put it 
to you straight. Burglar it may have 
been, but there are grave suspicions rest- 
ing on every one of us, sir—including 
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poor Mr. Harold himself. They've let us 
off easy so far, Mr. Hugh, but that 
Captain leConte is what we called in 
my young days a downy bird, sir. Giv- 
ing rope, that’s what he’s doing. And 
he'll draw it tight in his own good time.” 

“I believe you're right, Lomax. Sort 
of spider in a web business. But do you 
know, I like the fellow? I mean, con- 
sidering that he’s doing his earnest best 
to put that rope around our necks. You 
haven’t seen my gun anywhere, have 
you, Lomax?” 

“I wish I had, Mr. Hugh. But it’s not 
you more than any of the rest of us. 
What worries me, sir, is that in the will 
about the death of any of the heirs, sir. 
Why wouldn't the one that did it already 
make away with the old gentleman now, 
and get six thousand a year extra?” 

“You have it all figured out, haven’t 
you,” said Hugh. “I wonder if Captain 
leConte thought of that one?” 

“I wouldn’t be surprised, sir.” 

“Neither would I, Lomax. He looked 
pretty thoughtful, while we were tell- 
ing him all about it.” 

“What I would like to do, sir, is for 
me and Mrs. Lomax to move down on 
the first floor. If we moved into the old 
music room, when Mr. Harold takes the 
big bedroom?” 

“Well, why not? It sounds like a good 
idea.” 

“But Miss Marston might not like it, 
sir. She sets such a store by her privacy. 
That's why I wanted to put it up to you, 
first.” 

“Oh, well—Miss Marston! I'll tell Aunt 
Phoebe it’s for her sake as well as Uncle 
Harold’s—” 

What a bad business it all is, thought 
Hugh, and was thankful to remember 
he would see Paris that evening. 


CHAPTER VII 


cs had seized upon the house- 
hold. There were paperhangers and 
policemen in and out, and furniture was 
stacked temporarily in halls and un- 
familiar places. Uncle Gregory's beauti- 
ful grand piano had been accepted with 
almost hysterical gratitude by the young 
musician; but as it proved impossible to 
take it down the curved stairway a der- 
rick was rigged on the roof, and it was 
swung out through the drawing room 
window. Sparrows deserted the ivy in 
shrieking squadrons, and Aunt Phoebe 
stood on the narrow balcony with her 
little blue-veined hands clutching the 
wrought iron railing, exclaiming breath- 
lessly: “Take care! Take care!” Aunt 
Phoebe had refused to have her room re- 
papered, though its frail sentimental blue- 
ribboned rose garlands were fading into 
yellow-brown ghosts. She hated the 
smell of paste and wet plaster. When it 
was suggested that she should take an- 
other room for a few days she was indig- 
nant; she slept badly enough at any 
time, she said, and the very thought of a 
strange bed! Nevertheless she managed 
to make a minor grievance out of the 
fact that her room was the only one 
untouched in the orgy of redecoration 
that had somehow involved them all. 

Ailsa had gone. She took with her the 
furniture from her old bedroom and 
studio—handsome furniture, for Uncle 
Gregory as usual had been generous in 
material gifts. Uncle Harold was dis- 
tressed by her departure, but when he 
had accepted the fact he also was un- 
expectedly and—to Ailsa—rather em- 
barrassingly generous. She must have 
the oriental rugs from the deserted 
music room, and the handsome chester- 
field, and any of the pictures. Dorothy, 
who had claimed Ailsa’s sunny front 
bedroom to convert into a little sitting 
room for herself and Edward, struggled 
with jealous tears. Dorothy was very 
nervous these days; so for that matter 
were they all. But Dorothy’s nerves re- 
vealed themselves in unaccustomed and 
disconcerting floods of tears. Edward, 
very distressed, found himself more and 
more acting the part of comforter. 

But they were all more than aston- 
ished when a van came to the door with 
a load of furniture consigned to Hugh. 
Hugh had taken Ailsa’s old studio ~— 
which Dorothy rejected because of its 
cold north light—and had it papered in 
a clear pale yellow. A _ professional 
decorator, a little slim bead-eyed man 
with his mouth full of pins, came and 
hung curtains of shining, thick, copper- 
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— of Ailsa, if she's trying to study 
art.” 

“Study!” said Dorothy with an omin- 
ous scorn. “Well, my dear! There was a 
young man there, all alone with her, the 
last time I went—” 

Aunt Phoebe uttered a little squeak of 
horror. “Dorothy, you never told me! A 
young man! Hugh, what are you think- 
ing of, to let your sister behave so?” 

“She's of age,” said Hugh shortly. 

“For that matter,” Dorothy went on, 
the words tumbling over each other in 
her eagerness, “I can’t see what's to pre- 
vent her slipping in and dropping the 
watch in the garbage can, unobserved.” 

“Not unobserved, Mrs. Bland,” said 
Captain leConte. “That is hardly likely.” 

“You realize, my precious Dorothy,” 
said Hugh sweetly, “this house is under 
police surveillance.” 

Dorothy said: “Oh!” and faltered. 

“Well, it sounds silly to me,” said Ed- 
ward suddenly. “I mean—why put the 
thing in the garbage can? Why not pop 
it down a sewer opening, or toss it away 
on the mountain? Why not drop it in 
the river?” They all looked at him in 
astonishment; no one could remember 
hearing Edward venture on so definite 
an opinion under the Marston roof. 

Dorothy said darkly: “Someone wants 
to throw suspicion on all of us.” 

“Someone has concealed the watch, 
madame, as long as they dared,” said 
Captain leConte. “Someone took the 
watch, I think we may well believe, to 
try to make it appear that a thief had 
committed this murder. But it is a great 
strain, to keep such a thing hidden; and 
now, you see, they try to get rid of it, to 
break it up so it will not be recognized, 
to throw it away. And not such a bad 
scheme, Mr. Bland, after all. The load 
is dumped at the incinerator, everything 
goes up in smoke. Only this day the 
truck is overloaded, and things fall off. 
A parcel bursts open in the roadway, 
and the man sees something that glitters. 
He thinks ‘This is strange—a watch!’— 
and then he remembers. You see, he 
reads his newspaper.” 

Aunt Phoebe said: “But could he be 
sure it came from this house? I don’t 
see that finding it proves anything.” 

“No one can be sure, unfortunately. 
But you see, he was on this beat, and 
you have all identified this watch!” 

“Yes, but—” Aunt Phoebe continued 
to argue the point. “Because we all 
recognize poor Gregory’s watch it still 
does not necessarily imply that it came 
from this house now.” Her small blue 
eyes grew bright and shrewd. “Suppose 
whoever stole the watch decided it was 
too dangerous to keep it, and dumped it 
in the first convenient ashcan? Just by 
coincidence, in this neighborhood, do 
you see? Or suppose they deliberately 
put it in ours?” 

“There, Captain leConte,” said Doro- 
thy. “You see? I think Aunt Phoebe is 
perfectly right. And it’s too horrible, 
trying to make us all suspicious of each 
other in this horrible way! We won't be 
abJe to sleep a wink. And there’s poor 
old Uncle Harold.” She lowered her 
voice cautiously—in spite of her evident 
and increasing excitement—“with no 
one but Lomax to look after him, and 
all that money now. Wandering about 
the house the crazy way he does, day 
and night.” 

Captain leConte had wrapped up the 
watch again and returned to his note- 
book. He laid his pen down on the table. 
“Mrs. Bland, if you please!” And he add- 
ed sternly. “I am sorry, but you must be 
warned that all of you—all of you are 
under suspicion.” A little thin, veined 
hand, a hand spotted with pale brown 
freckles across its parchment whiteness, 
slid under his elbow and over the table, 
closed on the gold-banded pen. c 

Aunt Phoebe said sharply: “Harold! 
and burst into tears. d 

“That’s the Captain’s pen, if you 
please, sir,” said Lomax gravely. Uncle 
Harold, his blue eyes two wells of dis- 
appointment, but smiling bravely like a 
good child, handed it ceremoniously 
over to its owner. 


CHAPTER IX 
UT why do you keep it?” Germaine 
Bwaived her cigarette at the painting 
which hung above the tiny electric 
mantel. “Chére Ailsa—it is so trite—so 
stupid! Those cows!” 


“T like it,” said Ailsa stubbornly, but 
with a faint note of apology. She felt, a 
little uncertainly, that she had no busi- 
ness to like anything Germaine disap- 
proved of, with such a charming and 
amused disapproval. 

“J thought,” said Germaine, “you do 
not wish in any way to be reminded of 
that old life. And this is from your 
famous uncle’s collection.” 

Ailsa a a little. She wished their 
conversations would not keep driftin 
back to Uncle Gregory. Thebe wen nee 
haps, concealed under Germaine’s ex- 
quisite blonde exterior; a morbid streak, 
a detached and cynical interest in the 
less happy emotions and reactions of 
other people. But Germaine was Ailsa’s 
best friend, the most marvellous friend 
she had ever known. She made this new 
life both thrilling and possible. 

“It intrigues me,” Germaine mur- 
mured, reaching again for Ailsa’s new 
cigarette case. “It intrigues me enor- 
mously, Ailsa, to think that yours may 
have been the hand. Oh, my dear, don’t 
look so alarmed! I cannot really believe 
it of such a pretty timid creature! But it 
goes to show how stupid are our police. 
All this time passed. Nothing is discov- 
ered. Nothing done. A few ex-convicts, 
a few hoboes, hauled up and questioned 
—where were you on the night that 
Gregory Marston was killed! Solemnly 
paraded before your fat white slug of a 
butler—to think, Ailsa, that I now have 
a friend whose family maintains a 
butler!” 

“We don’t call Lomax a butler,” said 
Ailsa quickly. “He’s really only a house- 
man.” 

“I prefer to call him a butler,” said 
Germaine imperturbably. “It sounds so 
elegant. Nevertheless, our police are all 
fools. Every day that passes there is 
that much less chance to make a discov- 
ery—to find a clue. Is it not so?” 

“Don’t underestimate the police,” said 
Ailsa, astonished to find herself defend- 
ing them. “I know Hugh thinks a lot of 
his Captain leConte. And they are ter- 
tribly thorough.” 

“Ah, yes! They cross-question the 
servants, and search the bureau drawers! 
If you wished to hide a gun, Ailsa, 
where would you put it? Surely not 
among your lingerie? There must be, 
in so large a house, some place quite 
simple, quite obvious—and yet safe. Do 
you imagine they watch all of you? Are 
you conscious of scrutiny, Ailsa?” 

Ailsa said: “Do stop, Germaine!” and 
then, conscious of her own brusqueness: 
“They watch us all right, but they’re 
quite tactful about it. As long as we 
merely go about our lawful occasions, I 
suppose. Certainly Captain leConte 
knew all about Hugh’s marriage as soon 
as it happened.” 

“I am so anxious to meet your fascin- 
ating Hugh,” said Germaine in her 
murmurous deep voice. “With you it is 
always Hugh this—Hugh that.” 

“Don’t forget he is just married,” said 
Ailsa, laughing. “He is not really in a 
mood to be interested even in so charm- 
ing a person as yourself, Germaine.” 

Germaine lifted her slow full lids, re- 
vealing eyes like luminous black velvet. 
“Darling, you are a little—quaint, you 
know. You cling still to your pretty little 
inhibitions as you cling to your Uncle’s 
painting there. Why don’t you get rid of 
both?” She added carelessly: “Why don’t 
you replace it with one of Leslie Gar- 
land’s?” 

Ailsa said diffidently: “I don’t really 
understand Leslie’s painting, Germaine. 
It’s—it’s a little abstruse.” 

“Oh, as to understanding!” She shrug- 
ged her slim shoulders and changed the 
subject. “My dear, it is past seven. Do 
you go out for dinner?” 

“It’s such a horrible night,” said Ailsa 
dubiously, “I hate to go out.” It had been 
such fun at first, going to near-by eat- 
ing-houses for meals. There were plenty 
to choose from, all up and down the fas- 
cinating reaches of Saint Lawrence Main 
—anything from the huge, sparkling, 
clattering, white-enamelled restaurants 
to cubbyholes squeezed between store 
fronts, with room only for stove and 
counter and half a dozen stools, where 
the smell of queer foreign food was 
overpowering and the cleanliness more 
than doubtful, but the cooking some- 
times astonishingly good. Tonight, how- 
ever, a cold determined rain was falling, 


beating down early leaves, hurling itself 
vindictively against the window panes, 
a prelude to autumn. 

“Don’t go out,” said Germaine. “We 
will fix something together.” She rose 
with alacrity, and went into the tiny 
kitchenette that still smelled a little of 
fresh paint. “Eggs—there are plenty of 
eggs, Ailsa, and here is canned mush- 
room soup. I will make for us— omelette 
aux champignons. And coffee. And hot 
buttered toast. What more can we wish?” 

“Nothing,” said Ailsa, laughing again. 
So like Germaine, this calm assumption 
that she should stay for a meal. Ger- 
maine lived like the butterflies, spread- 
ing her wings in the sunshine, creeping 
under the nearest leaf and clinging, 
—_ it rained. Ailsa loved being the 
eaf. 

The divine smell of eggs cooking in 
hot butter began to seep into the living- 
room and the doorbell rang. 

“If it is Leslie,” called Germaine, “will 
you ask him to stay too, Ailsa? It is a 
large omelet.” 


T WAS Leslie. He looked down at 

Ailsa with dark and smiling eyes. 
“Hello, lovely. What a devil of a night! 
May I come in?” 

“Of course.” She knew she was flush- 
ing, and hated it. It was tragic to be 
twenty-eight and still awkward as a 
schoolgirl. She felt as though he could 
actually see the quickened beating of 
her heart. “Germaine is here. She’s mak- 
ing an omelet.” 

“Oh, is she?” He was very casual. He 
flung down his wet coat in the tiny hall 
and shook back his wet dark hair. He 
and Germaine were old friends. Ger- 
maine had posed for some of his pic- 
tures—some of the very queer ones that 
Ailsa didn’t understand, and some of the 
more conservative studies in the nude 
which he occasionally managed to 
squeeze into the exhibitions, and rather 
less occasionally to sell. “May I have 
some of it, Ailsa? Starving young artist 
succombs on doorstep—you know!” That 
was the way they were, frank and 
friendly; living from hand to mouth, 
lending a helping hand, and so forth. 
Ailsa loved it. She loved this new life 
altogether. Her eyes were very bright as 
she pulled out a card table and set it 
before the electric fire, laying a white 
cloth and places for three. Germaine 
called again: “Leslie, why is it we are 
always at low ebb together? And to- 
morrow it is rent day.” 

“You'll have to go out to lunch with 
your fat friend.” 

“Simonson? perhaps—” 

“I’m flat broke, Germaine. Try and 
work him for a good loan—” 

“Perhaps—” said Germaine again. She 
came in with the omelet, sizzling and 
savoury. Her eyes met his, and then 
went warningly to Ailsa. Ailsa was sud- 
denly uncomfortable. Mr. Simonson had 
come to one or two of the parties they 
had thrown in Ailsa’s apartment. He 
was fat and middle-aged, and his lips 
were thick and red and shiny; he was 
completely at sea among the rest of the 
group, who lived and breathed and 
talked art with a curious mixture of 
fervour and cynicism. Mr. Simonson 
never tried to talk art. Sometimes he 
could be wheedled into buying a pic- 
ture, but chiefly he stayed close enough 
to Germaine so he could squeeze her 
knee or pat her shoulder, gazing at her 
with a doglike devotion that was both 
pathetic and disgusting—Ailsa detested 
him unreasonably. She said very quick- 
ly: “Germaine, darling, why didn’t you 
tell me? I'd love to help you out.” 

“But I couldn’t dream—” said Ger- 
maine very quickly also. 


O AFTER the omelet was finished 

Ailsa wrote a cheque. She wished she 
had thought of doing this before. But 
Germaine was so plucky, and so proud. 
It hadn’t seemed a possible sort of thing 
to do. She felt inordinately happy, child- 
ishly happy, to be able to help her 
friends. She hated to think of Germaine 
borrowing from the detestable Simonson. 
The thought of Germaine with Simon- 
son was like an ugly shadow in Ailsa’s 
mind, coming between them. She want- 
ed to help Leslie too, but, of course, he 
would be too angry at the bare sugges- 
tion. Perhaps after all it would be better 
to buy one of his pictures; perhaps she 
should actually live with one of his pic- 








tures, studying day by day its queer 
technique, its curious associations. The 
one, for instance, with a huge sunflower 
and two sea-shells and a woman’s red 
hat, a foolscap sort of hat, in the fore- 
ground, all bathed in a livid brillance of 
light, she might begin to understand. 
Anyway it was Germaine’s hat. She 
blotted the cheque, and said: “There!” 
and the doorbell rang again. 

This was a strong ring, loud and clear, 
Leslie, laughing, said: “It’s the police. 
The joint is raided.” 

Oddly, and at once, Ailsa knew it was 
the police. That was the way Captain 
leConte rang a doorbell. Her heart 
skipped a beat, with the instinctive feel- 
ling — what now? What has happened 
now? And as always, Hugh was in her 
mind. Without speaking she crossed the 
tiny foyer and opened her door. 

Captain leConte said cheerfully: “Good 
evening, Miss Warrener, may I come in?” 

“I can hardly refuse you,” said Ailsa 
coldly. “Can I?” 

“You have friends?” said the Captain, 
stepping into her sitting room. He did 
not seem to be looking around him, but 
Ailsa had the feeling that he saw every- 
thing. The beautiful dull reds of Uncle 
Gregory’s Persian rugs, the pictures, the 
gay modern china on the card table, 
where the scraps of their impromptu 
meal still remained. And Leslie Garland, 
and Germaine. “I am sorry to interrupt, 
but might we have a word privately?” 

Ailsa said: “I suppose so. Germaine, 
my dear, this is the famous Captain 
leConte, and he wants a word in private! 

Germaine was amused. Her lovely 
mouth curved downward in a tiny, dis- 
creet smile, but her marvellous dark 
gaze swept over the Captain, langourous 
and a little daring, and just ever so 
faintly—was it defiant? She had not 
liked, perhaps, the way his first quick 
glance had seemed to sum her up. “But 
of course, my sweet! And I am so thril- 
led, Captain leConte, to meet you! Ailsa 
has told me so much. I suppose you have 
not yet—found your murderer?” 

“You will be able to read all about it, 
when we do,” said the Captain. He was 
not in uniform tonight. He wore a busi- 
ness suit, dull brown, and good English 
Oxfords, not new, but with that glossy 
vintage look of well-tended leather that 
even the drowning weather could not 
discourage. Ailsa suddenly wondered if 
Leslie’s pinkish fawn homespun was 
really—well, the proper sort of thing, 
even for an artist. It seemed at this 
moment so unexpectedly conspicuous. 
Germaine took Leslie’s arm, pushed him 
gently toward the door. 


APTAIN leConte was frowning when 

he door shut after them. The ghost 
of Germaine’s favorite perfume, warm 
and faintly cloying, still hung in the air 
about them. “These are your new 
friends, Miss Warrener? I don’t think I 
like them very much.” 

Color mounted furiously in Ailsa’s 
cheeks; but she managed to keep her 
voice icy and level. “Really, Captain le- 
Conte, is this any concern of yours? I 
think you are going a little far—even 
for a policeman!” 

He countered that neatly and surpris- 
ingly. “But has your brother met these 
friends? Does he like them?” 

This caught her. She could pretend to 
be casual about it, but at the very bot- 
tom of her mind there was a curious 
reluctance, a disinclination to bring 
Hugh into contact with her new circle. 
She hadn’t tried to analyze it—it was 
her own life, she must live it without 
interference. Besides, Hugh was en- 
grossed now in his own affairs. A queer 
little forlorn feeling, a desolateness, op- 
pressed her. She gathered her anger 
round her like a cloak. 

“T am not going to be cross-questioned 
about my private affairs! This isn’t Ger- 
many, Captain, nor Russia. You can’t 
pretend you have any authority to ques- 
tion my personal actions.” 
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bring her. Hugh asked my permission. 
And I do like pretty things about the 
house.” 

Paris laughed, a soft ripple of sound. 
She was the least concerned of all of 
them. Ailsa, shaking with a passionate 
defense, could only marvel helplessly at 
the ease with which she held Hugh in 
check. “You’re a darling, Uncle Harold,” 
said Paris. “I do like courtly gentlemen 
like you!” 

“So it’s all settled, you see!” said 
Uncle Harold with sudden triumph. “It’s 
all settled. And it’s my house now, 
Phoebe.” 

“And one thing you’ve forgotten, I 
think, Dorothy,” said Hugh a little stern- 
ly. “We're staying here. We're not going 
away for a honeymoon. I feel respon- 


sible, now, for what goes on here. And. 


someone has to look after — Uncle 
Harold. We're not leaving this house 
until this murder business is cleared 
up.” 

“You mean—” said Dorothy, white- 
lipped, suddenly breaking down in 
hysterical sobbing. “Hugh, you practic- 
ally are accusing Edward of murdering 
poor Uncle Gregory, and—and intending 
to murder Uncle Harold. I know that’s 
what you all think. I’ve felt it all along. 
Remember, you’re under suspicion your- 
self, Hugh. It’s your gun that can’t be 
found. There’s only that woman’s word 
for your alibi—” 

But Hugh had reached the limit of his 
control. 

“Shut up!” he shouted. “Who said a 
word about Edward? Edward wouldn’t 
kill a mouse if it attacked him, let alone 
aman. And don’t forget, my good fool, 
women have been known to fire revol- 
vers before this.” 

Dorothy was too startled by the sud- 
den influx of a new idea to be fright- 
ened by his rage. Tears still poured 
down her cheeks, but her eyes gleamed 
suddenly behind her glasses. “Why, it 
might have been Ailsa!” she said almost 
happily. “Ailsa knew all about your 
revolver, even if she pretended she'd 
forgotten. Ailsa—” 

“Good Lord!—” Hugh exploded again, 
but Paris interposed calmly, though her 
green eyes were curiously bright: “Now 
don’t all be so silly! Hugh, don’t be 
silly! You might just as well say I 
climbed in the window in my dancing 
costume and did it to get married on the 
income!” 

Aunt Phoebe said _ spitefully: “I 
shouldn’t be at all surprised!” 


CHAPTER VIII 


UGH and Paris were sitting in their 

new room. Hugh had one long leg 
hitched comfortably over the arm of his 
chair, and a pipe clenched in his square 
white teeth. He had gone back to a pipe 
lately; it looked more domesticated, he 
said. Paris wore a flowered housecoat, 
hauntingly and impertinently Victorian, 
that buttoned right up to her smooth 
white throat. Every now and then, with 
the thumb and little finger of her left 
hand, she twisted the diamond-set band 
that was her engagement and wedding 
ring in one. She was still very conscious 
of it. There was a card table between 
them; they were playing double Canfield 
and the ashtray beside Paris was piled 
high with the matches she had won from 
her husband. The radio was going, 
softly, flooding the room with the sub- 
dued throb of dance rhythm. 

“Red knave on black queen,” said 
Paris, “and if I can free the two of 
spades I'm going right out on you, pet 
lamb, and you'll be ruined.” 

“Listen to the rain!” said Hugh. “Pity 
the poor sailor! Paris, Mr. Harewood 
has found out about the old house. It’s 
on the market—land and everything. I 
told him to get an option. Look darling, 
you're not just being noble about this? 
You really think you can stand coun- 
try life and so forth?” 

“I don’t care where I live,” said Paris 
softly, “as long.as I'm living with you. 
I mean it, Hugh. Why don’t you put out 
your black ten, darling?” Hugh moved 
the card absently. He said in a brood- 
ing voice: “I'll take you out to see it, 
Paris. It’s long and low, grey stone, 


' spread out along the hill. There’s a pine 


grove for a windbreak. And the front 
windows look across the fields right 
down to the river. My father used to 
ride, he was always on a horse, and I 


followed him on my pony, and the 
spaniels followed both of us. Bess and 
her two pups—Cesar and Cookie. Cookie 
was mine—” 

“And some day,” said Paris, “some day 
soon you'll go back there, Hugh. And 
everything will be all right, always. 
Don’t look so, my darling. We’ll go soon 
to see the house, the first really fine day. 
Two of spades—two of spades—two of 
spades!” chanted Paris, and began to 
move cards swiftly. “There, I’m out! 
Who is it?” 

Lomax said at the door: “Excuse me, 
Mr. Hugh. But Captain leConte is down- 
stairs. He would like to see you—to see 
both of you—” 

“Now what?” said Hugh. 

“I don’t know, sir. There are two 
policemen with him, and they are mak- 
ing another search of the house. I think 
something has turned up, Mr. Hugh.” 


Paris said: “Your gun, Hugh!” rather 
faintly, and gathered the cards together 
with one sweeping gesture. Then she 
laughed. “I’m an awful fool, darling. I’m 
still scared of policemen. My dear old 
Grannie used to tell me she'd call the 
policeman to take me away when I was 
naughty. Come on, let’s beard the lion 
together.” 

Captain leConte, in plain clothes, was 
in the drawing room again, in the same 
chair, seated at the same table. He tilted 
a lampshade, carelessly, so that the light 
fell in a pool on the table before him, 
shining on the inevitable notebook and 
on his dark shapely hands, and shading 
his watchful eyes. Hugh, seeing the 
family gathered defensively again in a 
circle before him, with Mrs. Lomax just 
a little off-side, knew Lomax was right 
—something had turned up. And his 
nerves tightened a little, just as his clasp 
tightened on Paris’s soft elbow. Captain 
leConte tapped the table lightly with his 
fountain pen, a handsome gold-banded 
pen; doubtless, Hugh thought, a presen- 
tation article. 

“All here?” 
“Good!” 

“But not Ailsa,” said Aunt Phoebe. 
Her little bunchy, blackclad figure, 


said Captain leConte. 





Lomax started and quivered like a 
frightened horse. Her little pebble eyes 
dolled wildly. “At what time does the 
city remove your garbage?” 

“Garbage?” said Mrs. Lomax faintly. 
“Ow—Mondays and Thursdays, sir, some 
time early in the morning.” 

“The containers are put outside the 
previous night?” 

“The cans stays out, sir, in a kind of 
cupboard outside my back door, where 
dogs and cats can’t touch ’em.” 

“Everything goes into them, 
wastebaskets too?” 

“Lomax empties the baskets, sir,” said 
Mrs. Lomax with dignity. “That is ’ardly 
my province.” 

“Would you notice—anything out of 
the way, let us say, anything unusual— 
in the cans?” 

Mrs. Lomax picked up the corner of 
her apron and twisted it mercilessly. 
“Not likely, sir. I am very particular 
about my kitchen scraps. I rolls ’em in 
paper tidy and then just lifts the lid 
and pops ’em in. I wouldn't notice any- 
thing. "Ave you found something in my 
cans, sir?” 

Captain leConte ignored this question. 
“And what about the wastebaskets, 
Lomax?” 

“I empty them each morning, Captain, 
and transfer the contents to the cans 
outside.” 

“You do not—ah—examine the con- 
tents?” 


“I would observe anything out of the 
ordinary, sir. At one time I rescued 
several bond coupons which Mr. Marston 
—Mr. Gregory—had unwittingly tossed 
aside in a sealed envelope. The envelope 
being untorn, sir, caught my attention. 
And on different occasions there have 
been oddments which Mr. Harold—” He 
looked apologetically in Uncle Harold's 
direction, who was sitting, restless and 
unhappy, twiddling his waistcoat but- 
tons, in a chair beside the Captain's 
table. 

“I see,” said Captain leConte. “And 
now—can any of you identify this?” 

He put his hand in his pocket and 
drew out a small brown paper package. 
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“It's Uncle Gregory's watch,” said Hugh, and his voice was suddenly thick. "Then 
robbery can no longer be considered the motive,” said the Captain. 


shapeless with petticoats and ruffled 
corset-cover and age, sagged forlornly; 
all her old sprightly uprightness was 
gone. One hand pressed her side in a 
now too familiar gesture. Dorothy’s pale 
grey eyes watched her with a very real 
anxiety flavored with a vague indefin- 
able pleasure. Poor old auntie, thought 
Dorothy, she is aging fast. I wish she 
would see the doctor—it must be her 
heart, though she says it’s only a mild 
indigestion. This has all been too much 
for her. I must speak to Hugh. She 
felt responsible and superior. “Ailsa,” 
said Aunt Phoebe, “is no longer living 
in this house!” 

“So I understand, Miss Marston,” said 
Captain leConte. “Now, Mrs. Lomax, if 
you will answer a few questions.” Mrs. 


He opened it carefully, revealing what 
at first glance was merely a handful of 
metal scrap. A shard or two of thin 
glass, a few tiny wheels, twisted and 
broken, the remnants of a dial and a 
gold watch case. Hugh leaned forward 
and turned the gold with one finger. 

“It’s Uncle Gregory’s watch,” he said, 
and his voice was suddenly thick. Lomax 
said: “It is Mr. Gregory’s, sir!” 

Aunt Phoebe rose trembling from her 
chair. “May I see?” Her hands fluttered 
helplessly; around her small tight 
mouth, pale in her little waxy face, the 
skin turned slowly blue. Mrs. Lomax 
said in a thin shriek: “Ow—she’s going 
to faint!” and Hugh sprang to the old 
lady’s side. They lowered her gently 
into the chair again. 
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“Smelling salts,” said Dorothy. “I 
have smelling salts here!” She uncorked 
the green bottle and held it to Aunt 
Phoebe’s nose. “I’ve been carrying smell- 
ing salts for weeks! It’s her heart, Hugh. 
Now she'll just have to let Dr. Bartlemas 
see her—”’ Her voice rose on a note of 
slightly hysterical triumph. “I knew this 
would happen.” 

Aunt Phoebe said weakly: “No. No 
doctor—” 

“All right, darling—all right.” Hugh’s 
voice was soothing. “Shouldn’t she lie 
down? Lomax...” 

Without speaking Lomax stooped and 
got his arms around her knees. Lomax 
could always be relied on, thought Hugh 
gratefully. The gesture with which he 
tucked and folded her voluminous skirts 
modestly about her was perfection. 
Hugh took her under the armpits and 
lifted. She protested in a passionate 
whisper. “No—no, Hugh! I'm all right. 
Leave me alone.” They carried her 
nevertheless to the nearest sofa. Hugh 
marvelled inwardly at her lightness, at 
the astonishing stiffness and bulkiness 
of her garments compared with the cool 
scant layer of silkiness that sufficed to 
cover—well, Paris, for instance. Where 
did she buy such armored corsets in this 
day and age? Dorothy was still fussing 
with the smelling salts. Aunt Phoebe 
thrust at her hand pettishly. “I hate the 
things. Do go away, Dorothy. I’m quite 
all right.” Already her voice was 
stronger. “Such nonsense—I warn you 
all, I won’t see that man Bartlemas if 
you do call him. I suppose you think I 
can afford to call the doctor for every 
little whim, on my income!” She sat up 
again abruptly. “Now, Captain leConte, 
may I please see that watch?” 

The Captain said with real concern: 
“It is too bad for you to receive such a 
shock, Miss Marston. But it is necessary 
of course to be certain of the identifica- 
tion.” He left his table and brought the 
fragments to her on the palm of his 
hand. She poked at it delicately with 
a thin forefinger. “It looks like my 
brother’s watch, Captain. It was very 
beautifully engraved. But of course this 
is so battered and everything—” 

“Quite,” said Captain leConte. “Delib- 
erately, one can see. It is rather curious, 
considering the value of old gold—and 
this must be eighteen carat, a heavy 
case of a rather old fashion—that any- 
one should attempt to destroy a gold 
watch. It would appear,” said Captain 
leConte very gently and thoughtfully, 
“that robbery can no longer be consid- 
ered as the motive.” 

“Has anyone,” said Hugh, “considered 
it seriously from the very beginning?” 
The Captain looked at him. 

“Naturally we try to consider every- 
thing. But it is curious, is it not this 
watch appearing now—almost six weeks 
afterwards?” 

Dorothy was badly flustered; her large 
short-sighted eyes were round with dis- 
may. “But I don’t understand—where 
did the watch come from? You mean, 
you think someone was trying to get rid 
of it?” She groped for Edward’s hand 
and patted it reassuringly. Edward said 
almost crossly: “Well, Dorothy, I hardly 
think he means that I was trying to get 
rid of it!” 

“The watch was found,” said Captain 
leConte, “by the garbage collector on 
this route.” 

“In my cans!” said Mrs. Lomax shrilly, 
“I don’t know a thing about it, Captain.” 

“Anyone—” said Dorothy, pink-cheek- 
ed, “anyone at all could have put it in 
your cans, Mrs. Lomax!” 

“Except Ailsa!” Hugh pointed out with 
a grin of almost malicious triumph, 
“Ailsa hasn’t been here for a week, Cap- 
tain leConte!” 

“I don’t like it,” said Aunt Phoebe. “I 
said from the very first I didn’t like it. 
A girl with a nice home like this—well, 
it’s not quite nice. She ought at least 
to come oftener to see us.” 

“Certainly we can’t go very often to 
see her,” said Dorothy, “way down there 
in the east end, and she’s always out at 
her classes or something. And it’s such 
a long ride, with the street car so crowd- 
ed and people eating garlic.” 

“Not so very far east,” said Paris, 
yawning frankly as a kitten. “You don’t 
realize how far this city stretches, Doro- 
thy. And her aparement is just round 
the corner from the Beaux Arts; it is 
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A voice said: “Ailsa?—Is that Miss 
Warrener?” 

: ae me speaking,” said Ailsa. “Who 
is it? 

“Oh, Ailsa, I wasn’t sure of your voice 
—This is Paris. Are you surprised?” 

“Why yes, I am,” said Ailsa cautiously. 
“Where’s Hugh? Is anything wrong?” 

“No silly, nothing is wrong! Hugh has 
gone out and left me. He is having din- 
ner with Mr. Harewood, and they are 
talking business.” 

“Poor little Paris!” said Ailsa with a 
faint laugh. “I suppose you feel yourself 
flung to the lions.” 

She heard the other girl’s soft laugh in 
return. 

“Flung to the pussy cats!—Ailsa, I 
don’t want dinner all alone up here, and 
I hate meals with the others when Hugh 
is out. And I have been thinking, we 
don’t know each other well enough yet. 
So why don’t we have dinner together 
downtown, and then say, go to a movie? 
Don’t you think it would be fun?” 

It sounded to Ailsa, at that moment, 
like a lot of fun. But that queer, hateful, 
suspicious streak was strong in her to- 
night. She said: “Paris—listen. Is Hugh 
putting you up to this? I mean—is he 
worried about me or anything? Because 
I'm perfectly all right. I don’t need to be 
looked after like a child, you know.” 

“Well, I think that’s a little childish,” 
Paris said frankly. “It was entirely my 
own idea, Ailsa. But if that’s the way 
you feel—” 

“No, Paris, please—wait a minute—” 
She turned to Leslie, cupping her hand 
over the mouthpiece. “It’s my sister-in- 
law. She wants me to go to dinner and 
a show tonight.” 

Leslie leaned over and helped himself 
to a cigarette. 

“Lovely—never refuse a free meal!” 

“But what will you do?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and looked 
at Germaine. “Suppose we stay here,” 
he said. “We can eat whatever you were 
going to have! Will you be late?” 

“Oh—I don’t know. A little— 

Germaine yawned widely. “For my- 
self, I am tired. Too much dancing late- 
ly. I'll go up early—to bed.” 

“And you'll wait for me?” said Ailsa 
to Leslie. 

“Of course—” 

She picked up the telephone again. 
“Hello—Paris?” 

“Hello! I thought you were dead.” 

“Well, it’s all right. I’d love to come.’” 

“Will you meet me then, say in an 
hour?—And where?” 


HEY had dinner in the grill at the 
Mount Royal. Paris, Ailsa noted, 
looked terribly smart in a beaver jacket, 
and a rust-colored dress. Her beautiful 
coppery hair was shorter and perhaps 
a little less elaborately waved than it 
had been when she was Paris Evans, 
the little night club dancer, her rust- 
colored felt hat had an expensively 
casual dash. She made Ailsa feel gauche 
and a little stupid—but only for a mom- 
ent. There was a friendliness, a spon- 
taneous gaiety about her that under- 
mined all Ailsa’s resistance. She forgot 
that her own tweed suit was a little 
shabby and had paint marks on the 
skirt. Germaine had borrowed it to wear 
to class one suddenly cold morning; she 
had been going to remove the spots with 
turpentine, but somehow this had been 
overlooked. Ailsa meant to buy some 
new clothes soon, only her money got 
itself spent so fast, and Mr. Harewood, 
that soul of courtesy and correctness, 
had his own very strong views on the 
subject of advances. She returned Paris 
sudden sweet smile, across the table, 
with a definite lift of her spirits, a 
warming of the heart. , 
“So here we are!” said Paris. “Let's 
order something silly, Ailsa, pickles and 
French pastry, or sweetbreads and 
sauerkraut.” . 
Ailsa said: “Not sauerkraut. Saint 
Lawrence Main smells of sauerkraut!” 
“Well then, Lobster Thermidor and 
ice cream. You know Mrs. Lomax is an 
excellent cook, but—” 
“But she errs a little on the Roast 


Beef of Old England side!” 
“Exactly. Now tell me, what are you 
doing with yourself?” : 
“Ten working,” said Ailsa, and tried 
to sound convinced of it. “I’m studying 
hard. You know I've got years and years 


to catch up on. I mean, I should have 
been doing all this when I was fifteen. 
I don’t suppose I'll ever amount to much 
now. But Delafosse is marvellous—a 
marvellous teacher. He says I’m not 
hopeless, anyway.” 

“But not, I hope all work and no 
play?” 

“Oh no! I've made some marvellous 
friends, Paris. I mean, our interests are 
the same, our ideas.” 

Paris made a little face, screwing up 
her nose. Hugh generally kissed her 
when she did this, but, of course, Ailsa 
couldn’t know that. “Oh, Ailsa! It sounds 
so solemn!” And Ailsa admitted with an 
unaccustomed honesty: “I guess I’m still 
self-conscious about it. I’m not used to 
it all yet. Perhaps we'd better not talk 
too much about me! Tell me about 
Hugh. How is he?” 

“Hugh’s grand. He’s getting fat.” 

“No!” said Ailsa. 

“Yes, he is. I feel very proud. I think 
I must really be the right wife for him. 
I'm not joking now, Ailsa. I am terribly 
happy.” 

“You're terribly brave, Paris. How can 
you be happy, living in that house? I 
wish you weren't.” 

“So do I. It’s—haunted rather. I don’t 
mean. ghosts. I’m not really afraid of 
ghosts. But all the old fears, and anxie- 
ties, and—and hates.” 

It was Ailsa’s turn to make a face. 
“Beastly place! I’m sure the ghosts of 
my bad tempers must haunt it too! I’m 
so—thankful to be free.” The word 
echoed mockingly and questioningly in 
her mind. She went on hastily: “How 
are the others? How’s Aunt Phoebe?” 

“Oh, poor Aunt Phoebe! We all worry 
about her, Ailsa. She’s getting so frail. 
She’s so unhappy. She can’t get over the 
trick your uncle Gregory played. I must 
say Dorothy is very good with her.” 

“Poor Dorothy!” said Ailsa. 

Paris laughed. “Poor Edward! Poor 
Hugh! Poor Uncle Harold!” 

“No—not poor Uncle Harold!” Ailsa’s 
mouth tightened a little. “I must say, it 
was a rotten trick, Paris.” 

“Well, some day we'll all get out of 
there. Some day Edward and Dorothy 
will take their round-the-world cruise. 
Some day Hugh and I will buy our 
farm!” 

“Farm!” said Ailsa. “Oh Paris, don’t 
tell me you are going to set Hugh to 
farming!” 

“You don’t remember your father at 
all, Ailsa, or your old home?” 

“No. I know Hugh used to talk about 
it when we were children. I haven't 
thought of it for years.” 

“But Hugh has, Ailsa. I think Hugh 
was once a very happy little boy, when 
your father was alive, when you lived 
in the country. He had his pony and his 
dog. He lived his days out of doors, with 
far hills for his horizon. I think that 
helps to explain all his follies—all his 
wildness, in these past years. Your 
Uncle Gregory built a wall around him, 
brick by brick. He walled up that happy, 
free little boy. He went to a good school, 
but as a day boy. He was allowed no 
friends; he came back always to that 
gloo house, to older people, to re- 
straints. Your Uncle Gregory wanted to 
break Hugh, Ailsa, as a colt is broken.” 

“We keep getting back to Uncle 
Gregory,” said Ailsa. “Everything goes 
back to him. He was a beast, my dear, 
but he was terribly fascinating. I can’t 
tell you the way I feel about him. I 
hated him, but hating him was almost 
like hating God. All mixed up with fear 
and adoration. And now he can’t hurt 
us any more.” 

Paris gave her an odd glance. “I don’t 
know, Ailsa. I don’t think he’s finished 
with us yet.” She shook herself a little 
and laughed. “Don’t let me talk that 
way! It makes Hugh very cross when I 
get fey. And I still have something very 
special to tell you. Ailsa, let’s have fudge 
sauce with our ice cream. Let’s make 
this a really festive occasion.” 

It took a few moments to correct their 
order, and for dessert to arrive. When 
the rich, enticing, scrumptious mess was 
set before them, Ailsa said curiously: 
“Tell me the something very special.” 

“Don’t laugh at me, then!” She leaned 
forward dramatically, her green eyes 
very bright. “Ailsa, I am just beginning 
to suspect that I am going to have a 
baby! There!” 


“My dear!” said Ailsa, breathless and 
flushed with amazement. “Paris, what 
fun! Does Hugh know?” 

“I'm so glad you say ‘what fun!’” said 
Paris. “I was afraid you would say ‘so 
soon!’ and look shocked. And Hugh 
doesn’t know yet. You’re the very first 
person I’ve dared to whisper it to. And 
I can’t be sure yet, so please—” 

“I won't say a word! Oh, Paris, how 
sweet of you to tell me!” 


SHE felt suddenly warmed and happy 
and lighthearted. And curiously safe. 
As though this younger girl’s outreach- 
ing affection was strong enough to hold 
at bay all the ugly doubts and uncer- 
tainties of the past weeks, making a new 
kind of life for all of them. Paris went 
on softly, playing with her spoon: “So 
you see, it’s important for us to get 
away. I want our children to be born in 
our own home. I don’t want them ever 
to feel the shadow of that other house 
across them. I pray about it, Ailsa. And 
best of all, Mr. Harewood found out 
for us that the Warrener homestead, the 
farm, is for sale. We have an option on 
it, Ailsa! He has been terribly kind; he’s 
a funny old crab, but he’s really kind. 
Think what it would mean to Hugh, to 
return to your old home. We’ve been out 
to see it, together. It’s a dear place. It 
looks so strong and peaceful. Hugh knew 
where everything used to be—his 
father’s study, your old nursery, his 
own room. And you shall have your old 
room again, Ailsa. You must choose the 
wallpaper and everything. It will be 
Ailsa’s room again. No one else shall 
use it.” 

“Oh, Paris!” She could no longer keep 
her own secret. In a rush of words she 
confessed. “Paris, darling, not quite no 
one else! I’ve got something to tell you 
too. I’m going to be married.” 

Was it imagination, or did a quick 
consternation dim the brightness of 
Paris’s smile? 

“Ailsa! But who—but we never 
dreamed—” 

“IT know,” she said it guiltily. “I 
should have told Hugh before. I just 
couldn’t, somehow. It’s Leslie—Leslie 
Garland.” 

“Oh!” 

Ailsa said sharply: “I don’t think you 
need to be quite like that, Paris! You 
make me sorry I told you at all! After 
all, I’m quite old enough to live my own 
life, to make my own decisions, to—to 
choose my own friends.” 

“Oh darling, wait a minute! Of course, 
that is all true. Only—why haven’t you 
brought him to see us? Hugh says noth- 
ing, but I know he’s a little hurt because 
you stay away. You used to be so close, 
you two. And now this—” 

“I can’t help it,” said Ailsa sullenly. 
“I never want to see that hateful house 
again. I hate going there. And besides, 
that hateful policeman is always pop- 
ping up—And it’s so marvellous to be 
free. Paris, I'm mad about my freedom! 
I love Hugh, but I don’t want anyone— 
anyone—to interfere—” 

Paris said suddenly: “Look Ailsa, I’m 
sorry. But do you mind if we go out 
now? I feel queer—it’s so hot here—” 
She had gone deadly white; her make- 
up, skilful and inconspicuous, suddenly 
stood out on her pale lips like blood 
splashes. In helpless dismay Ailsa 
stared at her. It was Paris who managed 
to summon the waiter and pay the bill, 
who led the way through the crowded 
lobby. But when they stood on the wide 
steps beneath the portico, drawing deep 
breaths of the cool, damp autumn air, 
she caught at Ailsa’s arm. 

“I feel so silly—Ailsa, ’'ve never done 
such a thing before! It looks as though 
my suspicions are not unfounded, doesn’t 
it? But my dear, I’m afraid we'll have 
to cancel our show. I’m going straight 
home. Do you mind?” 

“Of course I don’t mind. I’m so sorry. 
Was it my fault? I was so cross. It was 
stupid of me.” 

“Oh, no! I'll take a taxi, Ailsa, and get 
straight home.” 

“Let me go with you.” 

“You don’t need to, 
all right.” 

Ailsa protested faintly as she helped 
her into a cab. But she remembered Les- 
lie would be waiting at the apartment. 
He would be alone there, waiting for 
her. They could have a long, quiet talk 


dear. I'll be 


about their plans, they could get things 
settled. She leaned into the cab and kiss- 
ed Paris for the first time, spontaneously 
and warmly. 

“You're sure you're all right?” 

Of course. Ailsa—listen, dear. Don’t 
cling so passionately to this idea of free- 
dom. I mean—” 

But Ailsa was not really listening. The 
commissionaire slammed the door and 
the cab drove off— 


CHAPTED XI 

ILSA found herself hurrying, 

stumbling a little on the uneven 
pavement. Her heart was beating 
quickly, all her mind was fixed on get- 
ting back to the apartment. But the love- 
ly glow of sheer happiness that had 
come so unexpectedly had vanished 
again, and the old boding vague unease 
filled her. Paris was on her conscience. 
Paris had really looked desperately 
white, she shouldn’t have gone alone. 
T’ll telephone, Ailsa told herself, and 
make sure she got home safely. She 
caught an eastbound bus at Sherbrooke 
Street, and a big burly policeman swung 
on board it behind her. For a moment 
she experienced something very close 
to panic; definitely, she was acquiring a 
complex about policemen. She was re- 
lieved when he dropped off again a few 
blocks on, without more than the casu- 
ally pleasurable glance which even a 
policeman is entitled to cast at a good- 
looking young woman. 

Yes, but Captain leConte—that was 
different! Captain leConte was becoming 
increasingly ubiquitous. Since that awful 
evening when she had lost her temper 
so ruinously Captain leConte evidently 
felt he must keep her specially under his 
eye. As though the whole Marston family 
wasn’t notoriously bad-tempered! Look 
at Hugh, and the terrible pitched battles 
he used to stage with Uncle Gregory. 
Look at Aunt Phoebe’s sudden spasms 
of shrill spite, when she showed her 
claws like an elderly kitten, and her 
pale blue eyes went almost white with 
fury. Even Dorothy had her moments of 
trembling anger, which usually ended— 
as did Aunt Phoebe’s—in wild gusts of 
tears. Only Uncle Harold was always 
gentle—Poor little Uncle Harold! She 
knew that Hugh and Lomax worried 
about him now; they had practically 
established themselves as his personal 
watchdogs. She wondered how Captain 
leConte felt about that. 

The bus rolled along the dark street, 
and her thoughts rolled along with it. 
Aunt Phoebe had paid her a visit re- 
cently, appearing without warning in 
the middle of the afternoon. Ailsa had 
made tea for her, for the three flights of 
stairs had left her panting and almost 
speechless. But tea revived her, and she 
had scolded Ailsa for living so far away 
and for entertaining young men. She 
had complained a little tearfully of her 
own ill fortune, and the way Harold was 
getting out of hand, and how Lomax 
practically thought he owned the house 
nowadays. She was fumbling in her 
bulging handbag for a handkerchief 
when Captain leConte rang the doorbell. 
Aunt Phoebe shut her bag with a snap 
and glared at him. “Are you following 
me?” Aunt Phoebe asked, with indigna- 
tion and incredulity in her voice. The 
Captain had laughed and told her he 
was just keeping an eye on her niece, 
as promised. But he had glanced at Ailsa 
a little oddly, as though he wondered at 
the visit. When Aunt Phoebe rose to 
go, remarking crossly that the buses 
were too crowded for words and the 
street cars horrid, he had quite sweetly 
insisted on driving her home—in his 
official car, with the cheerful young 
Trish-mugged police chauffeur in uni- 
form. Looking down from her window, 
Ailsa saw the Captain, oddly foreshort- 
ened, bowing Aunt Phoebe, with her 
funny little black hat nidnodding be- 
tween her stooped and  black-clad 
shoulders, into the car with the utmost 
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He said quietly: “No, I have only a 
feeling—of friendship, if you like to call 
it that, for your brother. And I think 
perhaps he is a little anxious about you, 
Miss Warrener. I don’t think he is quite 
happy about this new life of yours.” 

“One of the most hateful things about 
you,” said Ailsa furiously, “is your hor- 
rible way of assuming friendship! You 
know you'd hang any of us gladly. You 
needn’t pretend to be a friend.” 

“As to that,” he said, suddenly and 
surprisingly angry too, “I don’t think 
you are a very good judge of friend- 
ship! I think you are a little fool about 
your friends. That girl is no good. She is 
not the sort of woman you should associ- 
ate with. If you had more experience of 
the world, more judgment, perhaps you 
might risk such a friendship. But you do 
not need such rotten friends! And that 
fellow in the pink suit—you had better 
be careful, Miss Warrener! He is weak 
and stubbern and sensual, and that girl 
can do what she likes with him. I have 
seen too many like that. I know—” 

“How dare you!” said Ailsa. They were 
standing face to face, both angry, both 
brilliant-eyed with rage. “You beast! You 
pig!” Before the last word was out of 
her mouth, without thinking, moved by 
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Though it is perhaps worse for 
lose his temper; it is 
of policemen as hired 
bullies. And now please, suppose we say 
call is not official, eh?— 
matter between us two.” 
“Thank 


g 


laid on a corner of the table the 
brown paper parcel; he opened it 


“It's a watch!—It’s—is it 
tch?” 


would 4 
—that means.” Her voice was suddenly 
sharp. “Where did you find this?” 
“When were you last home—at the 
Dorchester Street house, Miss War- 


“I don’t know. Some time ago. I went 
see my brother and— his wife.” 
“This week?” 
“This I don’t think so. 
been frightfully busy. ’'m working 
hard, you know, Captain leConte.” To 
great joy, she discovered that she 
could speak again as she wanted to, with 
t thin cool edge of scorn to her voice. 


know who—?” 
looked at her for a moment, 





gravely, and his voice was kind. “Miss 
Warrener, why are you still so afraid— 
for your brother? Is there something you 
know, something you do not want to 
tell me? Or is it only—” 

Ailsa said breathlessly: “Captain le- 
Conte, I wish I did know something 
more, anything, anything—to end this 
awful business. It’s being in the dark 
that frightens me so. I mean, all of us 
sleeping, and that dreadful thing hap- 
pening. Only all of us couldn’t have 
been asleep. And I’m frightened about 
Hugh. I want his gun to be found— 
found safely. I can’t understand why his 
gun is gone. I don’t know what to think. 
I'm afraid something worse is still going 
to happen.” 

“Miss Warrener,” said the Captain, 
sharp and grim, “That is exactly what 
we also are afraid of. Something may 
happen. And there is very little we can 
do to prevent it. We are not omniscient, 
you know. I don’t like this case, Miss 
Warrener. It’s too vague—too nebulous. 
There is nothing definite from which we 
can work, even inch by inch, in any 
given direction. You see I am being very 
frank with you. I wish you could be 
frank with me also.” 

Ailsa said coldly, pulling herself to- 
gether by a final effort: “I wish you 
would believe me when I say I know 
nothing! But then, of course, we all say 
that, don’t we?” 

He started to speak, changed his 
mind ,and with the little quick shrug of 
the shoulders they had grown so familiar 
with, took up his hat. He said goodnight 
very formally, and Ailsa deliberately 
avoided meeting his eyes. 


WHEN Leslie Garland came down- 
stairs again, alone, he found her 
gathering up the supper dishes with 
shaking hands. She had already broken 
a cup and saucer; and found herself cry- 
ing over it, like a baby, because she was 
nervous and upset, and these were her 
own pretty dishes, symbol of her new 
freedom. She didn’t want them broken. 
She tried to brush away the tears with 
the back of her hand. This was awful, 
she was as bad as Dorothy. Why had 
she let that horrible man upset her so? 
Why hadn’t she pinned him down about 
the watch—if she knew where he had 
found it, she could at least be sure 
whether it had anything to do with 
Hugh. And now Leslie, seeing her red- 
dened eyes, took both her hands in his 
and said: “What has that brute done? 
What did he say to you, Ailsa?” 

Before she knew it she was crying 
helplessly against the shoulder of what 
Captain leConte called his pink suit. He 
drew her down beside him on the 
chesterfield. “Ailsa, what is it? I've never 
seen you like this—what has happened?” 

In uncertain words and phrases she 
tried to tell him all about it. She was 
more shaken than she had realized. She 
could still see the broken remains of 
Uncle Gregory’s watch, lying in the 
Captain’s strong palm, like something 
seen in a bad dream, full of ominous 
meaning. It was sheer relief to find 
Leslie laughing at her fears. 

“What can they prove by that, lovely? 
Nothing!” 

“But he didn’t tell me where they 
found it.” 

He made an unusual effort at concen- 
tration. “Look, sweet, if they found it— 
well, in somebody’s pocket, for instance, 
they would have haled that poor un- 
fortunate off to prison at once. I mean— 
naturally. If he’s coming round asking 
you questions about it, it must have 
been found in the cellar or something, 
where anyone might have hidden it. 

“But they’ve searched so thoroughly. 
And why does it turn up after all this 
time?” 

“Just dumb luck, I guess. The whole 
business is pretty dumb anyway. But it 
can’t prove anything, Ailsa. It can’t talk 
and you say it was all in pieces, so it 
could hardly show fingerprints. He's 
probably showing it to you all in turn 
and looking for reactions.” 

“Reactions!” said Ailsa sharply, and 
her cheeks burned. “Oh!” 

“Oh—what, lovely?” 

“Oh, nothing special,” said Ailsa. She 
couldn’t tell him she had slapped Cap- 
tain leConte’s face. She could never tell 
that to anyone. “Nothing special. I’m just 
feeling —pretty devastated about things, 





Leslie. I—don’t want to talk about it any 
more.” 

“Well, this sort of thing can’t go on,” 
said Leslie. “You’ve got to let me look 
after you, Ailsa. We'll get married, 
lovely, and I can look after you always. 
I'm not going to have you bullied and 
tormented by those brutes—” 

His mouth was soft and warm against 
hers. The blood began to leap and tingle 
in her veins. Even as she relaxed against 
him, her joints gone weak and boneless 
as they had after her first cocktail, her 
head swimming, a thought flashed in the 
back of her mind. Captain leConte 
wouldn’t like it, and Ailsa was childish- 
ly, spitefully, and utterly glad. 


CHAPTER X 
MPERCEPTIBLY, then, life had settled 
itself into a new routine. The finding 

of Gregory Marston’s watch, which had 
startled and disturbed them all, was 
practically forgotten. Even the renewed 
energy with which Captain leConte’s 
minions, as Aunt Phoebe sometimes 
called them in moments of annoyance, 
resumed the search for the missing gun, 
began to simmer down. Though for a 
few days, as Dorothy complained, the 
house had been practically torn to 
pieces. There had been no privacy at 
all. They even worked over the curtain 
of Boston ivy that clothed the front of 
the house, to the great indignation of 
the sparrows, and somewhat to the detri- 
ment of the vine. Captain leConte apolo- 
gized for this, particularly as they found 
nothing but birds’ nests, ascrap or two of 
soiled paper which the wind had lodged 
there, and a broken and weatherbeaten 
yard of black thread tied to the railing 
of the ornamental balcony above the 
front door. And Mrs. Lomax had gone 
into one of her spells over the dust they 
discovered behind radiators and in bed 
springs. 

“It’s too much for one pair of ’ands,” 
she said, breathing heavily and accusing- 
ly, “And that’s what it is! It’s too much 
for a yuman being to stand! It’s not as 
though I ’ad to work, I ’ave my money 
now, I could be a lady with the best of 
’em! Slaving away in this ‘ateful old 
barracks, only a char to ’elp me once a 
week! And none of the ladies doing an 
’and’s turn!” The rumblings and grumb- 
lings of her discontent hung like a cloud 
over the halls and stairways. 

“She’s a dreadful woman!” said Aunt 
Phoebe faintly to Dorothy. “As though I 
didn’t wash the Crown Derby cups my- 
self, and dust all that Dresden in the 
drawing room! I’'m—Im afraid of that 
woman, Dorothy. She has a wicked 
temper—a murderous temper. I think we 
should get rid of the Lomaxes.” 

Dorothy agreed with her heartily. 

“T've never liked Lomax,” she said. 
“He’s so pale and creepy. He makes me 
uncomfortable. I don’t trust him. Hugh 
ought to send them away.” 

“Hugh!” said Aunt Phoebe. “Hugh has 
no more to say about it than any of the 
rest of us! Harold must do it. I'll speak 
to Harold—” And she went off to inter- 
view her brother, who was, as after all 
she might have expected nowadays, com- 
pletely obdurate. “Couldn’t do without 
Lomax!” he said. “Why, how could I 
possibly do without Lomax?” 


| \Qectar told Edward all about it. 
The complaining note was growing 
in Dorothy’s voice. She was perpetually 
finding new grievances. But the funda- 
mental and unspoken root of the trouble 
was the change in Edward. It was more 
noticeable every day. Edward, who had 
been so timid, so gentle, so utterly un- 
happy in his Uncle-in-law’s household, 
was growing cocky. He had bought him- 
self rather a dashing bowler, and spats, 
and he carried a cane. He had money in 
his pocket now, and he stopped bother- 
ing with free travel folders. He went 
boldly into bookstores and bought ex- 
pensively illustrated editions of those 
books which world travellers write for 
the benefit of fireside explorers. He had 
new bookcases built for them all along 
one wall of Ailsa’s old room—without 
consulting Dorothy, who actually came 
into her own sitting room one morning 
and found the carpenters in possession. 
He walked with a slight bounce, his toes 
gaily turning outward. He had little 
jokes with Hugh and Paris. 

This was what frightened Dorothy 
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more than anything. She was distracted 
with worry—the kind of worry which 
couldn’t be talked about, but which lived 
with her constantly, an inquisitor in her 
secret mind. Why was Edward so dif- 
ferent? Was it just the money? Or was 
it—her heart would turn cold—because 
of Hugh’s red-headed and too fascinat- 
ing little wife? A dancer—a night club 
girl. Edward had never paid any atten- 
tion to pretty girls. He had actually 
rather disliked Ailsa—though, of course, 
Ailsa, for all her brunette good looks, 
was not so terribly young, hardly ten 
years younger than Dorothy herself, and 
had a sarcastic edge to her tongue. And 
—most hideous thought of all—why 
was Edward so casual, so indifferent al- 
most, about this—this murder, and all 
the policemen, and everything? Did he 
know something? Dorothy’s grey eyes 
were wide and unhappy behind her 
thick lenses, too often diffused with 
tears. Hugh was amused by Edward's 
new manner. 

“Poor little devil,” he told Paris. “He's 
had a tough time of it since the war! I 
like to see him strut a little.” 

“I like him altogther,” said Paris 
simply. “He is a nice little man. And I 
wish his Dorothy could like me too.” 

“She’s not going to like you much,” 
said Hugh, grinning, “When you're so 
sweet and cute to him, darling!” 

She wrinkled her nose at him. “But 
he needs to be flirted with, Hughie, just 
a little bit. It’s my good deed, like the 
boy scouts. It helps to build up his con- 
fidence. After all, as soon as this busi- 
ness is settled, they will go away.” 

“He said ‘Nonsense, my dear!’ to Doro- 
thy this morning. I haven’t heard him 
talk back to Dorothy in ten years. She 
was going on about old Lomax again.” 

Paris sighed sharply. “Oh, Hugh! I 
wish this business was all cleared up. 
I’m afraid the trouble isn’t all over yet.” 

“‘Nonsense, my dear?’” said Hugh. 
“Do you realize it is more than three 
months.” 

“Yes, but I don’t think our Captain 
leConte is satisfied. I have a feeling that 
he’s—more watchful, lately. Don’t you 
feei it, Hugh. This house—something is 
waiting.” 

Hugh said earnestly: “Look darling, 
this isn’t like you. You're too cooped up 
here, with those two moronic female 
relatives of mine. We’ve got to get about 
more. A few bright lights now!” 

“Oh Hugh! You're not bored already!” 

“Idiot! My precious idiot!” 

At least here in their own room, with 
the shining copper curtains drawn 
against the darkness, they were safe; a 
magic circle was drawn around them. 


ERMAINE said, knocking the ash 

from her everlasting cigarette: “I 
think it is stupid, all this fuss about get- 
ting married. Why don’t you just walk 
out and get it over?” 

“It isn’t quite so simple as all that,” 
said Ailsa, defensively. She wished that 
Germaine was not quite so constantly 
underfoot. After all, Leslie and she were 
engaged. They could settle the details 
of their own marriage. “I haven’t even 
told my family yet.” 

“Told your family!” said Germaine. 
“My pet—my lamb—there are moments 
when you are positively medieval! What 
can they do about it? What concern is 
it of theirs?” 

“I'd like Hugh to know about it,” said 
Ailsa, still feeling a little on the defen- 
sive, and hating it. 

“As for your brother Hugh,” said 
Leslie, looking at her quickly and then 
studying his own shapely slim hands 
with an unusual care, “Did he tell you 
anything about his marriage?” 

“But that was different, Leslie. Don’t 
you see, he didn’t want the others to 
hold it over me.” 

“I am surprised that you do not also 
wish to advise your pet bloodhound— 
your Captain leConte? We haven't seen 
our handsome Captain lately. What a 
pity!” Really, Germaine could be spite- 
ful at times—as spiteful as Aunt Phoebe! 
Ailsa bit her lip in a disagreeable uncer- 
tainty. She didn’t want to quarrel, but 
she didn’t want to be rushed into mar- 
riage. Specially when it was Germaine 
who seemed to be doing the rushing, and 
not Leslie. Leslie, at times, was on oddly 
evasive lover. She was thankful when 
the telephone rang cheerfully. 
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moved with him, the shadow of his own 
raised arm, the shadow of the narrow 
banister at the stairhead spreading huge 
and fanwise toward the dim ceiling, a 
shapeless shadow that moved. 

Something thick and dusty fell over 
his head, muffling his shout, extinguish- 
ing the candle. Someone brushed past 
him on the stair, with a hushed yet reck- 
less patter of feet. Feet in soft slippers, 
Hugh thought, fighting with the heavy 
folds about his head and shoulders and 
making a wild lunge after the unseen 
which just missed and almost cost him 
his balance on the stair. He got his head 
free and shouted: “Lomax! Lomax! 
Help!” Doors were opening, excited 
voices cried out. What is the matter? 
Turn on the light! Are the lights all off? 

Cursing, Hugh lit a match and found 
the dropped candlestick under the dusty 
velvet mass of a curtain from the old 
music room. Whoever it was, whoever 
had passed him, taking that desperate 
chance. They couldn’t escape. The 
household was roused. Lomax and the 
policeman would be at the door. Light 
was the most important thing. He raced 
up the remaining stair, and held his 
candle high. 


HIS was the unfinished half of the 

attic. There were trunks and boxes, 
piles of dusty sheet music, discarded 
lamps and chairs, rolls of unused wall- 
paper, rugs and old curtains bundled to- 
gether. Shelves and beams held mute 
and rather pathetic evidence of Uncle 
Harold’s little weakness — his hobby, 
Lomax sometimes called it. Trifles from 
the fruitful markets of Japan and 
Czechoslovakia — the hundreds of odd- 
ments Lomax bought in the ten-cent 
stores and disposed enticingly about the 
house. Uncle Harold still slid them into 
his pockets and crept up here to hide 
them. But half the pleasure was gone 
now, because it was his house, and they 
were his own things. We should have 
let him take Captain leConte’s pen, Hugh 
thought, we could have returned it later. 
He drew a deep breath. The cold wind 
was stronger up here, blowing through 
the accustomed dusty dryness of this 
upper floor, dispersing that bitter sting- 
ing smoky odor he had caught on the 
stair. His heart contracted with sudden 
recognition. Powder—the smell of burnt 
powder. Light—he thought—I’ve got to 
get the lights on. The fuse box was near 
at hand. Two or three fuses had been 
unscrewed. Hugh restored them all 
from the box of spares beside it. A 
bald, unshaded ceiling light sprang into 
life above him, and downstairs he heard 
pleased and reassured voices. And then 
he saw Uncle Harold. 

Poor little old gentleman. He had 
slumped down, held in a half sitting 
position between two trunks, his head 
drooping, a queer, vague expression of 
surprise in his still open but unseeing 
eyes. A slow trickle of blood from his 
temple made a dark patch on the bro- 
caded silk dressing gown he had been so 
proud of. Behind him the window was 
open; there was blood on the white 
painted sill, the thick dust was brushed 
aside in uneven patches; wind ruffled 
his soft white hair uncannily. 

All this Hugh saw almost instantan- 
eously as the light went on, almost 
simultaneously with his own horrified 
exclamation, sounding hollow and un- 
real under the close roof. He ran again 
for the stairs. His thoughts raced with 
his feet. The open window—a man 
could make his way from that window 
along the coping to the next roof, a bold 
man, and surefooted. But someone had 
passed him on the stairs, not escaping 
by the open window. Someone who 
breathed quickly and whose feet were 
desperately swift. Someone who had 
killed Uncle Harold, who had opened 
the window, brushing away the dust as 
they had brushed the dust from Uncle 
Gregory's sill and from the roof below; 
who had unscrewed the fuses, dropped 
the green velvet curtain. Someone still 
carrying the loaded gun. 

He found Dorothy and Edward, heavy 
eyed and blinking, at the third floor 
landing. Even as Dorothy began excited- 
ly: “What is it? What is it? Hugh, what 
is it?” he saw Paris come out of her 
room. Her green eyes were dark and 
enormous in her small pale face, her 
coppery hair was rumpled into childish 


curls. She put a quiet hand on Dorothy’s 
arm and said: “Hush dear, please!” and 
for once Dorothy forgot to be resentful. 
She clutched at Paris's hand. “Oh, Paris, 
—e awful has happened! I know 
it! 

Hugh said sternly: “Get hold of your- 
self, Dorothy. It’s Uncle Harold. It’s 
happened!” 

“He’s dead then!” said Edward in a 
strange high voice. “He’s been shot too.” 
Dorothy opened her mouth to the shape 
of a scream but no sound come. Her 
eyes, blurred with sleep, blind without 
her glasses, grew rounder and rounder 
with horror. Hugh said swiftly: “Good 
girl, Dorothy! Keep your nerve. Listen. 
He’s in the attic. And someone passed 
me just now on those stairs. Someone 
ran downstairs. Did any of you hear 
anything—anything at all?” 

“We heard you,” said Dorothy faintly. 
“We heard you shouting, and the lights 
wouldn’t go on.” 

“Before I shouted,” Hugh pressed her. 
“Try to think. It’s terribly important. 
Lomax thought he heard a shot. Did any- 
one on this floor hear it?” 

He had a queer impression that Ed- 
ward and Dorothy had exchanged fur- 
tive glances. He put out his hand and 
switched on the central fixture above 
them, so that the red dimness of the 
nightlight was drowned in a clear 
brightness. But it was too late to be sure 
of changing expressions; they blinked 
owlishly at him. 

“But—but we were both asleep,” Ed- 
ward protested. 

“I heard you and Lomax in the hall,” 
said Paris. “I left the door ajar for you, 
and your voice wakened me. Hugh — 
there was someone in the attic. I heard 
steps.” 

“Not Uncle Harold?” 

“Uncle Harold was up there quite 
early. I heard him shuffling about—poor 
darling—before I went to sleep. But this 
—the floor creaked as though someone 
moved very quickly, right over my head. 
Then Lomax called ‘Mr. Harold!’ and the 
hall light faded out.” 

Hugh said with a sort of sudden des- 
peration, “Who is it? Who is it, Paris? I 
mean—any one of us.” He brought him- 
self to heel sharply, and took her arm 
in a tight and reassuring clasp. “Let’s 
get downstairs. Thank God lIeConte 
will soon be here. Lomax went to call 
Captain leConte—” 

Dorothy’s hand flew uncertainly to her 
mouth. She gasped out: “Aunt Phoebe! 
We haven't thought of Aunt Phoebe! 
This is going to kill her.” 

“She’s got to know about it,” said 
Hugh. “You wake her, Dorothy. You 
can manage her.” 

They went down the second flight to- 
gether, and Dorothy knocked at Aunt 
Phoebe’s door. There was no answer. 
She knocked again and rattled at the 
handle. The door was locked. 

“She’s dead too!” Dorothy said wildly. 
“They’ve killed her too!” and hammered 
with both hands against the panels. Out- 
side brakes screamed and a car door 
slammed. Heavy feet pounded across 
the pavement. They heard Aunt Phoebe’s 
voice, thin and petulant. 

“Who’s there? My gracious, what on 
earth!” The key turned and Dorothy 
almost fell in through the opening door. 

Hugh turned with relief to Edward 
and Paris, standing at the head of the 
stairs, and saw Lomax coming up from 
the ground floor. And following him, 
Captain leConte and Ailsa—Ailsa white 
and strained, her dark hair untidy under 
her hat. Hugh’s heart gave a sickening 
lurch, and Paris felt his grip on her arm 
tighten almost convulsively. What was 
Ailsa doing here? At this hour. When 
had she come in? Captain leConte’s 
bright quick glance went from one to 
the other and his face was grave. 

Lomax said hoarsely: “Mr. Hugh, did 
you find him?” : 

“I found him, Lomax.” His voice 
sounded strange in his own ears. “He’s 
gone. The same way.” , 

“Oh, Mr. Hugh!” said Lomax in a 
stricken whisper. 

“This time it is Mr. Harold, then,” said 
the Captain sharply. “Tell me what you 
can quickly, please, Mr. Warrener.” : 

“He’s—in the aitic. I went upstairs 
after Lomax had gone to call you, and 
found him. I didn’t touch him. I touched 
nothing but the fuses, to fix the lights. 


Captain leConte—before I got up there, 
when I was halfway up the attic stair, 
someone threw a curtain over my head 
and doused the candle—and then ran 
past me down the stair.” 

“In the dark? On that narrow stair?” 

Hugh said grimly, trying to keep his 
eyes away from Ailsa’s horrified white 
face: “Someone who knew this house 
well, Captain, well enough to risk such 
a chance. No one else could have 
dared.” 

Edward’s breath exploded in a sud- 
den expiration, as though his narrow 
chest was a pricked balloon. The Cap- 
tain called over the banister, to someone 
unseen in the hall below: “Jarry!—Call 
Rorke in from the car. I'll need you 
both. And call Headquarters to send the 
doctor here, to let me have a few more 
men. Hook back that service door, so 
you can watch the kitchen entry—sharp 
now! All right, Mr. Warrener, you had 
better all wait in the salon. You are all 
here? Where are Miss Marston and 
Madame Bland?” 

Dorothy said faintly: “Here we are!” 
and come out of Aunt Phoebe’s room, 
her arm around the little old lady. Aunt 
Phoebe looked very frail and tiny, bent 
almost double, her familiar old crimson 
dressing gown huddled around her, both 
hands clutching it to her bosom. Doro- 
thy went on in a loud whisper, import- 
ant and concerned: “I haven’t told her 
yet. She was frightened, hearing all the 
fuss. And I haven’t got my smelling 
salts. Her heart—” 

Lomax said, wetting his lips with the 
tip of a pale tongue: “I keep brandy in 
my room, sir—for—for Mr. Harold. May 
I get it?” 

The Captain nodded, herding the rest 
of them into the drawing room. He went 
round it swiftly — examining the cur- 
tains, the bay window, looking behind 
all the sofas and under the big round 
mahoghany centre table. Aunt Phoebe 
said shrilly: “What’s he looking for? Is 
it burglars again?” and Dorothy shushed 
her tenderly. “I think we ought to call 
Dr. Bartlemas,” she said in a loud aside. 

“I don’t want the doctor,” said Aunt 
Phoebe automatically. “I can’t afford to 
call the doctor for nothing. I’m all 
right—” 

“Oh, darling Aunt Phoebe!” said Doro- 
thy in a lamentable voice, and the tears 
she had amazingly restrained to this 
point burst out in a torrent. Then 
Lomax came into the room again with 
the brandy bottle and with Mrs. Lomax, 
uncorsetted, unbelievably shapeless, 
draped in a mussed pink artificial satin 
wrapper, with her head barricaded in 
metal curlers; and between them all 
they managed, very carefully, to break 
the news to Aunt Phoebe. 


CHAPTER XIII 


APTAIN LECONTE had left them. It 

seemed a long time before he came 
down again. Feet tramped the stairs and 
halls, the heavy booted feet of police- 
men, thudding dully even on the thick 
carpets which had been laid to spare the 
sensitive musician’s ears and nerves of 
Gregory Marston. In the interim they 
had called Dr, Bartlemas, who came in 
shaking his head and saying: “This is a 
bad business!” and yet somehow main- 
taining his steady professional cheerful- 
ness. Aunt Phoebe yielded him her left 
hand reluctantly; he kept his fingers on 
her pulse a long time, his head cocked 
a little, like a bird’s as though he could 
hear the faint uneven flutter and beat 
beneath her frail flesh. 

At last there were voices at the door, 
deep voices carefully lowered, and Cap- 
tain leConte came in. He stood by the 
centre table, his fingers drumming a 
tune, the bright light from the chande- 
lier above his head shining on his black 
hair, deepening the shadows about eye- 
sockets and cheeks. A new sternness set 
the lines of his face in a hawklike im- 
mobility. Silence had fallen in the room, 
a silence of consternation and horror 
and utter helplessness. The little restless, 
questing ghost of Uncle Harold was all 
too present. 

“You are all quite willing to answer 
questions?” said the Captain. “Dr. Bartle- 
mas, what about Miss Marston?” 

“T’ll stay here!” Aunt Phoebe spoke up 
for herself. “I’ve got to know.” 

“Good.” His dark steady look held 
them all in a kind of breathless spell. 





He said sternly: “This is a terrible thing. 
A terrible thing. This poor little harm- 
less old gentleman—Now, Lomax, you 
called me. You said: ‘Captain leConte, 
come at once. There is someone in the 
attic — something terrible has happen- 
ed—’ Did you know then that Mr. Har- 
old Marston was dead?” 

Lomax swallowed hard. His pale 
plump hands, hanging correctly at his 
sides, their backs turned slightly for- 
ward, clenched and unclenched them- 
selves. 

“No, Captain. But I knew something 
was wrong. I had been wakened by— 
by a shot.” 

“Ah! This time someone hears the shot! 
At what time was this, Lomax?” 

“After twelve, sir. I know that. I 
heard the hall clock some time before. 
But I—I can’t swear to the shot, sir. I 
know I woke in a cold sweat, and I said 
to myself—that was a shot! I used to 
sleep through anything,” said Lomax, 
wiping his forehead, “but my nerves 
aren’t what they used to be, and that’s 
the truth. And the master—Mr. Harold 
—was always on my mind.” 

“You think you hear a shot—” the 
Captain prompted him. “And so?” 

“I got up at once and went into Mr. 
Harold’s bedroom—” 

“I said to ’im,” Mrs. Lomax interrupt- 
ed loudly, her little eyes nearly starting 
out of her head, “I said—’ere, where are 
you going? and ’e said—I want a drink! 
But ’e didn’t go into the bathroom. ’E 
went to Mr. ’Arold’s room.” 

Lomax looked at her with the help- 
less look of a man who wonders whether 
he or his wife is the greater fool. Cap- 
tain leConte said suavely: “Thank you, 
madame!—You went into the bedroom, 
Lomax?” 

“And Mr. Harold wasn’t there. This— 
this wasn’t the first time, Captain. Mr. 
Harold had—Mr. Harold liked to slip 
up to the attic sometimes to—to put 
things away. You know, sir,” he said 
almost pleadingly, “I’ve tried to keep 
an eye on the master. I’ve tried to 
watch over him. So I went to look for 
him—” 

“To the attic?” 

“No.” Lomax ran his tongue again 
around his dry lips. “No. I got to the 
third floor — and that’s when I knew 
something was wrong. I heard a step 
overhead, and it wasn’t Mr. Harold's 
step, sir. It—it ran across the attic like. 
And I was so upset, Captain, I didn’t 
know what to do.” 

“Captain leConte,” said Paris, “I heard 
that step—later. After my husband came 
in.” 


“You were out then, Mr. Warrener?” 

“Yes. I must have come in—just about 
the time you're speaking of, Lomax?” 

“Yes, sir. It was just then I heard the 
front door. It’s a heavy door, and I’m 
familiar with the sound of it, from any 
part of the house. It sounds muffled like, 
up on the third floor. So I hurried down, 
and met Mr. Hugh just coming in. I was 
so relieved, sir, to see him.” 

Hugh said, answering Lomax’s piteous 
look, “Lomax told me Uncle Harold was 
missing, Captain, and we went together 
upstairs again. The whole house seemed 
asleep, perfectly silent, only the night- 
lights on in the upper halls. We stopped 
at the foot of the attic stair. We were 
talking—but very quietly. Then Lomax 
called to Uncle Harold and the lights all 
went out.” 

A faint sigh went round the group, a 
deep unconscious exhalation. Instinc- 
tively they had all drawn closer to- 
gether, close to Aunt Phoebe’s chair. 
The room was brightly lighted, all the 
lamps were on as though for a party. In 
spite of this Dorothy glanced uneasily 
over her shoulder. Edward said excited- 
ly: “Yes, yes! The lights were all off 
when we woke up!” 

“So what did you do?” said the Cap- 
tain to Hugh, ignoring Edward. 

“I stayed by the attic stair, and Lomax 
went for candles.” 
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ceremony. She had turned away at once; 
she had no intention of modifying her 
dislike for him on any account. 

Only the other day she had walked 
up Pine Avenue, and Captain leConte 
had fallen into step beside her. It had 
been a glorious morning, so glorious she 
had yielded to the temptation to skip 
classes. She had set out toward Mount 
Royal, whose wooded sides were metal- 
lic with the gold and bronze and copper 
red of autumn foliage under a bright 
sun. Leaves whirled in the streets, and 
scraps of white paper, and colored hand- 
bills—all gay and gallant together in a 
brisk wind. And the Captain had ap- 
peared out of nowhere, showing his 
white teeth in a swift smile. 

“You don’t mind if I walk a little way 
with you? Look, I'm not a policeman to- 
day!” She had tried rather vainly to 
keep her prickles in evidence. She 
couldn’t remember what they had talk- 
ed about; they had laughed a good deal, 
which was absurd. You shouldn't stroll 
on the mountain and laugh at nothing 
at all with the police officer in charge 
of the inestigation of a particularly 
ugly murder in your own family. Only 
she had rather forgotten for the time 
being that he was anything other than 
an agreeably good-looking, distinctly en- 

male in a well-cut brown = 
Apparently he had rather forgotten tha 
she was a young woman who might quite 
conceivably have stolen her brother’s 
gun to shoot her rich uncle in his sleep. 

Only she hated it when Germaine 
taunted her about the Captain. With an 
increasing sense of relief she thought— 
well, she won’t be there now. Leslie and 
I can have a real talk— 


HE had been so engrossed in her 
thoughts that she almost passed her 
corner. She got out of the bus hastily 
and ran the half block to the apartment. 
Her feet were light on the stairs. She 
slid her key into the lock and opened 
the door. Instantly, horribly, a sort of 
gixth sense froze her into stillness. In the 
narrow hall, pitch dark except for a 
faint orange glow which meant that one 
small lamp near the living room door 
was alight, the air was warm and thick 
with cigarette smoke and with the heavy 
of ine’s spe- 
cial perfume, which Ailsa, subconscious- 
ly, had always disliked. She thought— 
she’s still here; what is she doing here? 
Then Leslie’s voice, strained and oddly 
off-key, said from the darkness beyond: 
“Who's there? Is that you Ailsa?” 

She couldn’t speak. Her lips parted 
stiffly and words would not frame 
themselves. But she heard, after those 
few silent seconds, Germaine saying 
very softly: “Someone's there, Leslie. I 
am sure of it—” 

“Ailsa?” He spoke loudly this time. 
“Is that you, Ailsa?” And still she 
couldn’t speak. She moved forward a 
step or two, her feet sinking in the deep 
pile of the rug, one of the rugs from 
the old music room. Uncle Gregory 
would have been amused. Leslie said 
more surely: “I told you it was nothing. 
You're ” 

“Well, my dear—” how lovely Ger- 
maine’s voice was, deep and low, with 
that faintly sensuous note of laughter— 
“Well my dear, we must practise being 
careful. After your happy marriage we 
must be—doubly careful.” 

A sudden sick wave of anger rose in 
Ailsa; she caught at the door behind her 
and slammed it shut. The sound of it was 
like the crashing of all her dreams. She 
found herself in the arch of the living- 
room entrance, with one hand on the 
switch. The blind white glare of sud- 
den light flooded the little room. From 
the chesterfield Leslie rose unsteadily. 
His coat was off, his hair tousled. He 
said stupidly: “Ailsa—hello, Ailsa! You’re 
back early—” and reached instinctively 
for the nearest box of cigarettes. His 
hand was 

Ailsa crossed the room to face Ger- 


maine. 

And Germaine leaned back among the 
cushions with a little half smile, calm 
and insolent, tossing back her disordered 
honey-colored curls. But she was pale, 
and the lacquer red of her lipstick was 
blurred about her mouth. There were 
lacquer red smears on Leslie’s face and 
on the shoulder of his white shirt. Ger- 
maine said coolly: “You are pretty 


smart, Ailsa! I suppose you learn from 
your tame policeman—to make traps!” 

“This wasn't a trap,” said Ailsa, in a 
brittle voice she hardly knew as her 
own. “This was only my stupid inno- 
cence! You’d better get out of here!” 

“Give me time, my dear,” said Ger- 
maine mockingly, “ to fix my dress at 
least! It would hardly be decent—” 

“Decent! — Oh, will you get out of 
here?” She moved a step toward her, 
with clenched fists and blazing eyes. 
Germaine, quick and lithe as a cat, ‘rose 
in one movement and got the chester- 
field between them. Her beautiful face 
was contorted out of all recognition 
with fear and malice. “Don’t touch me!” 

“I'm not going to touch you,” said 
Ailsa. “It would make me sick.” 

Leslie said helplessly: “Ailsa—let me 
try to explain—” 

“There’s nothing to explain—” Ailsa 
began, and Germaine cut in with 
venom: “No, don't try to explain, Leslie! 
You will only make yourself look a big- 
ger fool!” She began to laugh. “A pretty 
fool, Leslie! And you would have been 
a pretty fool, too, my dear Ailsa, to 
marry that one!” 

“Ailsa, if you’d let me have a chance 

to talk—” 
“Tm not going to listen to you!” said 
Ailsa furiously. “You asked me to marry 
you. And all the while—” Her mouth 
tasted dry and bitter, a sulphury taste. 
“But why did you ask me?” 

Germaine said insolently, shaking her 
skirts into order: “Well — you have 
money, dear Ailsa. And we have none—” 

“Money! You'd do this for—for—” 

“People will do almost anything for 
money,” Germaine pointed out reason- 
ably. “Even murder—” 

“Get out!” Ailsa stormed at them. 
“Get out—get out!” 

“All right—all right!’ said Germaine. 
“We're going. Go on, fool! Don’t stand 
there!” She gave Leslie a savage push. 
He stumbled on the rug, clutching at 
the door frame. Germaine’s mouth 
twisted savagely; she turned over her 
shoulder to spit her last words: “But I 
am going to tell you something first, my 
Ailsa! What did you expect? You come 
here—you play at art—you play at inde- 
pendence. You think you will make new 
friends, a new life! Believe me, Ailsa, 
there are charming girls studying at the 
Beaux Arts; nice friendly girls, not 
snobs, but do you expect them to make 
overtures to you? You are a notorious 
woman—the niece of Gregory Marston, 
who was murdered. You may be the 
murderer yourself, or the sister of the 
murderer. You don’t think of that, do 
you?” She laughed again as Ailsa put 
out her hand in a defensive gesture, 
thrusting away the thought. “No! You 
fall into my arms instead, asking no 
questions—you are so sweet, so kind, so 
generous! You like to think of yourself 
like that, don’t you? Since I was four- 
teen, Ailsa, I have been on my own. I 
look out for myself. It’s not easy for a 
girl in a city like this. I learn things 
you will never even dream of. Things 
like working fat old Simonson for 
money, though he has a wife and must 
be very, very careful! You needn’t look 
so shocked. Don’t tell me you are so 
simple you don’t really understand about 
Simonson! That is nothing—that’s easy. 
Leslie and I—we are logical about such 
things. We must have some money—we 
shrug our shoulders and laugh. But you! 
Perhaps you don’t realize you are a gift 
from Heaven! The main thing is to be 
sure you remain so, my dear! And so— 
better for Leslie to marry you. You are 
not so very rich, Ailsa, but you have 
enough, and you forget perhaps, in this 
province a husband has control of his 
wife’s money—if there is no marriage 
contract! You did not even think of a 
notary, did you? You know nothing—you 
think of nothing! I think we do you a 
kindness to look after you! You need a 
keeper, chére Ailsa!” Her words were 
slow acid, burning deeply into Ailsa’s 
mind. She stood rigid, her hands grip- 
ping the back of the chesterfield. Her 
lips and tongue were paralyzed; she 
forced words to shape themselves. 

“If you dont get out of here,” she said, 
“Tll kill you.” 

For a moment a real terror showed 
itself behind the malignant cat’s mask 
that was Germaine. Then the door closed 
after them. 


ILSA flung herself into the nearest 
chair. For a long time she lay there, 
beating her hands against the cushions, 
tearing herself to pieces in a devastating 
orgy of tears, torturing herself with un- 
restrained emotion. It was years since 
she had cried like this. Not since she 
was a little girl. Not since the time 
Uncle Gregory decreed that the stray 
kitten she had brought into the house 
was a pest and must be destroyed. When 
at last, spent and utterly exhausted, she 
let herself relax it was late. The light 
still glared brightly and meaninglessly 
on the dishevelled room. The rug was 
rumpled where Leslie had tripped, an 
ashtray had been overturned. A hand- 
kerchief crumpled into a ball lay among 
the tumbled pillows on the chesterfield, 
so drenched with perfume it seemed its 
owner must still be in the room. With a 
gasp Ailsa rose, and taking it between 
the very tips of her fingers, opened the 
window and threw it into the street. 
Everything was very quiet. Only the 
sounds of late traffic, tires hissing on 
pavement, a distant street car, the thin 
shout of a newsboy calling a last edition. 
Ailsa said aloud, in a flat dead voice: 
“Oh God! I must get away—” 

Without thinking, moved by a deep 
impulse she didn’t try to analyze, she 
gathered a few things together, slippers, 
a nightdress, toilet articles, cramming 





Ailsa was sick with dismay when she 
realized what she had done. 


them ruthlessly into a bag. The latch 
key of the old house was still in her 
purse. She shut the door of the apart- 
ment behind her and fled down the 
stairs. 


CHAPTER XII 


UGH let himself into the house. It 
was late—past midnight. He had been 
concentrated for hours, it seemed, on 
Mr. Harewood’s dry, precise, kindly dis- 
sertation on the difficulties and delays 
in which the estate was involved, in 
spite of Uncle Gregory’s peculiarl¥lucid 
arrangements, and he was tired. Turn- 
ing the key in the lock he saw the broad 
receding back of a policeman moving 
down the street. There was generally a 
policeman on the block these days—and 
nights. Hugh was beginning to feel he 
was far too well acquainted with the 
whole force. This man he knew had been 
in the house at some time, probably dur- 
ing the second search for the gun. A 
shaded lamp lighted the hall dimly, a 
faint glow from the stairwell revealed 
that lights were on above. By tacit con- 
sent nowadays these burned all night, 
and even Aunt Phoebe, who clung to 
small economies as martyrs cling to 
their faith, had uttered no protest. Hugh 
started to mount the well-carpeted 
stairs. Paris would be asleep. He won- 
dered how she had managed with Ailsa. 
Paris was wonderful, she would know 
how to get around a porcupine. And 
Ailsa—poor kid—was mentally and emo- 
tionally very porcupinish just now. 
Halfway up the stair a shadow sud- 
denly moved, blocking the dim light, 
coming quickly toward him. Hugh felt 
his scalp crawl. 
“Who's that?” 
It was Lomax. He said hoarsely: “Oh, 
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Mr. Hugh, sir! I'm thankful you're in.” 

“What's wrong?” said Hugh quickly, 
with the ugly premonition of disaster 
cold upon him. They reached the upper 
hall and by the nightlight in its ruby 
glass shade, Hugh saw that Lomax wore 
only trousers and an old-fashioned grey 
woollen bathrobe. His mouth was quiv- 
ering, his whole pasty face was sagging 
with fright. 

“Mr. Harold, sir. He’s not in his room. 
I can’t find him.” 

“Why, Lomax!” Hugh said almost re- 
provingly and with an instant sense of 


relief. ‘You're in a state, man! He's 
probably in the attic.” 
“Mr. Hugh—”’ Lomax spoke in a 


whisper. He brushed the sleeve of his 
grey robe across his face. “Mr. Hugh— 
something woke me—just like that! A— 
a shot.” 

Hugh said in a different voice: “Are 
you sure?” 

“No, I can’t be sure. Mr. Hugh—if you 
knew the nightmares I have! The night- 
mares! But something woke me.” 

“Did you go upstairs?” 

“I went to the third floor, Mr. Hugh. 
And I heard steps in the attic.” 

“Then it was Uncle Harold himself, 
Lomax. You know he’s always wander- 
ing up there.” 

“Yes, sir. But I know his step so well. 
He shuffles, sir. This step was quick. 
And I was afraid.” 

Hugh said softly: “We'll have to go up, 
Lomax. You're sure he’s not in his own 
room? Or in the bathroom?” 

“No, sir. He’s not.” 


HEY were whispering. In the quiet 

house, hushed with the deep hush 
of midnight, their voices sounded 
strained and unnatural, their feet seem- 
ed to fall heavily even on the carpeted 
stair. Hugh said: “Why didn’t you wake 
Mr. Bland?” 

“Well, sir, he’s such an old woman, if 
you'll excuse me. And I heard you at 
the door.” 

At the foot of the attic stair they 
paused instinctively, tense and listen- 
ing. All was silent above. 

“I hear nothing,” said Hugh. 

“No one has come down, sir, and the 


light is on.” He called suddenly, in a 
quavering voice: “Mr. Harold! Mr. 
Harold! Mr. Harold!” 


And as he called all the lights went 
out, leaving them in velvety thick dark- 
ness. The doors were all closed around 
them, not even the reassuring glimmer 
of the street light could come in. 

“Lord!” said Hugh. “Is that an acci- 
dent?” 

“The main fuse—is in the attic, sir.” 
Lomax almost choked on the words. 

“Get lights. There are candles on the 
mantel in my sitting room, Lomax. Ill 
stay here.” 

The walled-in attic stair was narrow. 
Hugh put his arm across the entrance, 
deliberately ignoring all the nasty pos- 
sibilities that tried to crowd into his 
mind. Lomax was surprisingly quick; 
he thrust a wavering candlestick into 
Hugh’s hand and said hastily: “Mr. 
Hugh, let me call Captain leConte. 
There’s something wrong. There’s some- 
one up there. Don’t you go up—un- 
armed.” 

“There’s a policeman outside, Lomax. 
Go down and get him.” 

“Tll call the Captain, too, sir—” 

Hugh said impatiently: “All right—all 
right!” and peered up the stair as far as 
the uncertain light of the candle would 
allow. What fools they were, not to have 
flashlights handy. But one grew to de- 
pend too securely on the good old power 
company. He took a step or two upward, 
cautiously, hating inaction, feeling his 
nerves freeze in the ominous silence. 
Lomax had vanished; the flickering 
gleam of his candlestick swallowed in 
lower darkness. No one could have got 
into the house. It was too closely 
watched. And if Uncle Harold was up 
there—if he’d had a stroke—or a heart 
attack. The poor old boy hadn’t been 
any too chipper lately. 

Nevertheless, moving slowly but 
steadily upward, with the candle held 
high enough for his eyes to avoid its 
glare, the muscles in his calves were 
tight with apprehension. A cold wind 
blew down the stair, carrying with it a 
strange sharp odor. The flame flickered 
uneasily, distorting all the shadows that 
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said Ailsa with equal sharpness. “ 
passed me but Lomax!” c nee 
“If you please!” said the Captain. His 
bright fierce look went from one to the 
other. “I have something to say now. No 
one can have left this house. And all of 
you have an equal interest in Mr. Har- 
old’s death, an equal motive. This time 
—thanks to Lomax, who has tried so 
hard to protect his master—things have 
happened very quickly. More quickly 
than the murderer liked, or prepared 
for. The coroner is upstairs now, but I 
know what he will have to say. Mr. 
Harold Marston was killed—within this 
hour. When I went to that attic he was 
still—poor old gentleman—hardly cold. 
So quickly have things happened. And 
whoever it was — whoever passed Mr. 
Warrener on the stair, leaving Mr. Har- 
old dead—is here. In this room. Some- 
one of you is lying,” said Captain 
leConte grimly, “And we will stay here 
until I discover which one of you it is.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


HERE was a stunned and frozen 

silence; slow seconds ticking off re- 
lentlessly. Then Mrs. Lomax with a 
horrid outcry flung up her hands and let 
herself go over backwards. Her head 
thumped hollow on the thick carpet, her 
eyes rolled, her stockinged feet drum- 
med wildly. “Ow, me poor ’eart! Brandy, 
doctor, brandy—ow, me ’eart!” 

“Leave her alone, doctor!” said Lomax 
savagely. So savagely they all started 
and started. His white smooth sheep- 
like face was twisted with sheer fury, 
unrecognizable with hate. “Leave her 
alone!—Get up, you she-devil! Think I 
don’t know who steals Mr. Harold’s 
brandy! Not a drop of his brandy would 
I give you if you really were dying! Get 
up and stop that uproar or I'll throw 
cold water over you! I'll drown you in 
cold water—” He caught his breath. The 
fire died suddenly as it had flared. 

“I’m sorry, sir,’ he muttered weakly. 
“I'm sorry, Mr. Hugh. I—I don’t know 
what came over me. I just can’t stand 
any more tonight.” 

Mrs. Lomax had heaved herself with 
an undignified haste to a sitting position. 
Her little eyes, sunk in empurpled sag- 
ging rolls of flesh, gleamed with the un- 
reasoning malevolence of an old sow 
who has cornered her detested owner. 

“Devil yourself! Ow, you murderous 
beast! It’s a miracle to me,” said Mrs. 
Lomax, “that I’m alive today, the tem- 
per that man ’as! Wicked, it is. And 
smooth! ’Earing a shot! ’Earing steps in 
the attic! But you’d better find out, Cap- 
tain, ’00 was up in that attic first, creep- 
ing around on ‘is pussy feet, with ’is 
rubber ’eels. And ’oo knew better that 
Mr. Hugh ’ad a gun in ’is desk? There 
wasn’t one thing in this ’ouse ’e didn’t 
know where it was to be found.” 

“Haven't you said about enough?” said 
Hugh with a dangerous emphasis. 

“I'll say me say out!” retorted Mrs. 
Lomax venomously. “The police will 
protect me, Mr. Hugh, and don’t you for- 
et it!” 

" Aunt Phoebe spoke up suddenly, her 
voice a little shriller than usual: “She’s 
perfectly right! Lomax is the one who 
did it. I’ve felt it all along—I’ve always 
been frightened of Lomax! The way he 
steals about the place—at all hours—I’ve 
never trusted him, never! I know he 
cheated poor Harold abominably. Didn’t 
I always tell you I mistrusted that man, 
Dorothy?” . ; 

“Oh, I don’t know what to think!” said 
poor Dorothy, wringing her hands. “Oh, 
this is awful!” ; 

“ll go to me sister’s tonight!” pur- 
sued Mrs. Lomax, pleased to have caught 
the Captain’s ear. “I'll not stay another 
moment with that inyuman fiend! A 
pretty thing for a woman that’s always 
kept ’erself very nice and respectable— 
to discover ’er ’usband’s a murderer! 

“Captain leConte,” said Lomax des- 
perately, “you'll witness that, sir, what- 
ever happens. She’s stated her inten- 
tion to leave me! Make her stick to that, 
sir! Let her go to her sister’s and drink 
herself to death. I've put up with her 
all these years, but this is the last—now 
that Mr. Harold doesn’t need me any 
more—” His voice broke. ; 

“Murderer, that’s what ’e is!” said Mrs. 
Lomax, and with another tremendous 
heave was on her feet. “And I want the 
police to protect me!” She rolled her 


eyes at the big florid Jarry, whose look 
of absurd embarrassment might have 
been funny if the whole situation had 
not been so ugly, so cruelly serious. 

“Why don’t you arrest him?” Aunt 
Phoebe demanded fiercely. “Why don’t 
they arrest him, Hugh?” 

Hugh said, in a voice of brittle 
patience: “Captain leConte this is all 
ridiculous, a waste of time. Lomax had 
nothing to gain by Uncle Harold’s death. 
Uncle Harold couldn’t leave him a cent. 
And what is more to the point, Lomax 
was devoted to the old gentleman. No 
one could have been more loyal and 
devoted—” 

“It’s a plot!” Aunt Phoebe cried sud- 
denly. “Can’t you see, Captain? Lomax 
and Hugh, between them. Hugh has 
bribed the wretched man to do it. Wasn’t 
it Hugh and Lomax who found poor 
Gregory dead? And now it’s Hugh and 
Lomax again—” she choked and splut- 
tered. The doctor said anxiously: “Now, 
Miss Marston, please—please!” She shook 
him off with something more than cross- 
ness. “You let me alone! I’m all right. I 
didn’t ask you to come here! Take those 
two away, Captain leConte, take them 
away!” 

Ailsa protested then, with a sudden 
gleam of her old fierce spirit: “Captain 
leConte, don’t listen to her! She—she—” 
with a sudden caution she touched her 
forehead. She had pulled off her hat 
earlier, and the gesture might have been 
simply a brushing back of her thick, un- 
tidy dark hair. Aunt Phoebe’s voice 
lifted unsteadily. “I’m not mad! You all 
think that I’m mad! I know what you’re 
thinking. You're all saying it—poor old 
woman, her troubles have turned her 
brain! You don’t know what I’ve suf- 
fered, the indignities—the humiliations 
—and now—and now! But I’m not mad. 
Captain, you said one of us is lying. It’s 
Ailsa! It’s Ailsa! I knew it when I saw 
her in this house tonight. What did she 
come here for? When did she come? All 
that long story—she’s lying. She’s lying. 
ae a wretched, wicked, ungrateful 
girl.” 

Dr. Bartlemas said commandingly: 
“I'm going to take you back to your 
room, Miss Phoebe. I’m going to give 
you something to make you sleep. 
You've had too much of this.” 

“I won’t! I won’t go! I won't rest till 
they do something. Why don’t the police 
do something? We'll all be murdered in 
our beds.” 

Tears were pouring down Dorothy’s 
cheeks again, completely unheeded. “Oh, 
Aunt Phoebe!” she lamented. “Oh, 
doctor!” Edward said: “Now, now, 
Dorothy!” and patted his wife’s arm 
anxiously. She said with sudden vio- 
lence: “But I don’t know why we have 
to stay here! We were both asleep! We 
heard nothing till Hugh shouted—did 
we, Edward?” 

The Captain’s fist came down with a 
thud on the table. He said in a new, 
harsh voice: “I might as well arrest all 
of you. All of you. For everyone of you 
there is opportunity. You—Mr. War- 
rener. We have only your word for the 
hour at which you returned to the house. 
Can you prove that?” 

“No,” said Hugh slowly. “I can’t prove 
it, Captain. I was at Mr. Harewood’s 
house in Montreal west till eleven or so. 
And then I walked home. I wanted a 
breath of air.” There was a faint irony 
in his tones. “This house is—well, some- 
times a little stuffy.” 

“You walked home,” said the Captain. . 
“A long walk, Mr. Warrener, possibly an 
hour’s walk. But by bus or tram—” 

“Not half an hour,” Hugh admitted. 
“So if I am lying, I had—time enough, 
didn’t I?” 

Ailsa said faintly: “That goes for me 
too. I mean—I can’t prove how late I 
got here. No one saw me.” 

“And the others were all asleep! They 
see nothing. They hear nothing. So—” 

Aunt Phoebe said in a shaking voice: 
“What's that noise?” For a moment, with 
her white head tilted, listening, her blue 
eyes veiled, she was so like her brother 
Harold that Ailsa’s heart twisted in her 
breast. Feet moved cautiously outside 
the door, heavy feet that tried to go 
quietly. Captain leConte said bluntly: 
“They are carrying out your brother’s 
body, Miss Marston.” and Ailsa mur- 
mured: “Oh, don’t—don’t—’and dropped 
her eyes under his strange look. “And 


when they are gone,” said the Captain, 
“we'll have the wagon, I think, Rorke. 
I think perhaps we'll finish this ques- 
tioning tomorrow, when you have all 
had a good night’s rest in jail to think 
things over.” 

Dr. Bartlemas made a protesting ges- 
ture. Aunt Phoebe had struggled to her 
feet again, still clutching at her bosom. 
“What do you mean? You mean you 
are going to arrest us? How dare you 
accuse us like this! Don’t you know who 
the Marstons are? You can’t arrest 
people like us. You’re mad, Captain. 
You can’t—you can’t! You’re making a 
fool of yourself!” Her voice rose to a 
shriek, pitching upward swiftly as a 
frightened bird. “Why, it’s the burglar 
again! The burglar! Can’t you see that? 
In by the attic window, over the roof! 
The window is open, isn’t it? That’s how 
he got in. Why don’t you leave us alone? 
Why—” 

Hugh looked at Captain leConte. His 
mind went back swiftly. He had for- 
gotten about the open window. The Cap- 
tain must have seen it. Only, of one 
thing he was certain, the window had 
never been mentioned. He released him- 
self gently from Paris and Ailsa. The 
Captain’s gaze, narrowed and stony, was 
fixed on the little frail old lady. The 
Captain’s left hand moved very slightly, 
in command. Rorke and Jarry, moving 
with surprising lightness on the car- 
peted floor, began a slow flanking move- 
ment. 

The Captain said very softly: “You 
are quite sure the window was open, 
Miss Marston?” 

“Of course it was open—” Aunt 
Phoebe said. And suddenly stopped. Her 
mouth sagged. She looked from one to 
the other, slyly, with a creeping look. 
Edward said plaintively: “But no one 


told us the window was open! Then 
why—” f 
Aunt Phoebe shrieked at him: “No! 


No one told you—fool! Nobody told you. 
They’re trying to trap me. They’re try- 
ing to make me say I did it. But I won’t 
let them!” 

She took a step toward the Captain, 
releasing her tight grasp on the crimson 
gown, withdrawing for the first time her 
small shaking, blue-veined right hand 
from its folds. And in her hand was 
the stubby ominous little gun. 

“You beast! You beast! I'll kill you 
too!” 


OROTHY screamed: “There’s blood 

on her nightdress!”’ and keeled over. 
Edward caught her as she fell, stagger- 
ing a little under her weight, and let 
her down into the nearest chair. His soft 
little mouth was tight with terror, but 
he stood his ground, between his wife 
and the gun. Mrs. Lomax was too deeply 
and genuinely frightened this time even 
to shriek. She stood with her hands be- 
fore her open mouth, slowly going green 
about the gills, her eyes popping. And 
Ailsa, with a breathless, wordless cry, 
sprang forward and caught at Captain 
leConte’s arm. 

All this Hugh saw, with a strange, 
sharp clarity, in the appalling fraction of 
a second before he hurled himself for- 
ward and struck at the terrible little old 
lady’s hand. She dodged aside, swiftly 
and lightly, as though the sudden insane 
fury coursing in her veins burned in 
her feet; evading Hugh’s blow, evading 
the doctor and Lomax, coming at her 
from either side. The Captain stood 
rigid, his eyes, bright and piercing, sud- 
denly jet black, holding Aunt Phoebe’s 
frenzied mind and attention to himself 
by sheer force of will. Only his hand 
closed on Ailsa’s arm in a hard grip, 
steadying her instantly to a frozen still- 
ness beside him. 

“Tll kill you! TH kill you!” she 
shrieked. Hugh saw Jarry’s hand go to 
his holster as the big man lunged. Aunt 
Phoebe shrieked again, horribly, and 
lurched toward them. The gun she heid 
exploded with a shattering resonance as 
she toppled face downward on the 


carpet. 


CHAPTER XV 


F COURSE she’s not going to live to 
stand trial,” said Dr. Bartlemas, 
gratefully accepting the tall glass that 
Lomax, amazingly calm and solemn and 
fully clothed again, offered him on a 
silver tray. “A terrible thing—a terrible 
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thing, poor soul. A terrible experience 
for all of you. I doubt if she'll ever re- 
cover consciousness.” 

“Thank God for that,” said Hugh 
shortly. He thought—really Lomax is 
marvellous, that placid exterior over all 
the wild emotion the poor devil must 
be undergoing; the terrors of the past 
few hours, the shock and sorrow of 
Uncle Harold’s death, the blessed and 
unexpected release from that appalling 
woman. For Mrs. Lomax had le good 
her threat. She had bundled her 
clothes into a gaudy, cheap suitcase and 
departed in a taxicab. Jarry had almost 
been pressed into escort duty, but Cap- 
tain leConte saved the situation by 
ordering him sternly back on his beat. 

The others had gone to Hugh’s third 
floor sittingroom, whose shining copper- 
colored curtains and pale bright walls— 
thanks to Paris, he thought with a sud- 
den warm, deep glow—had never been 
haunted by the shadow that hung over 
the dark old drawing room, where the 
impress of Gregory Marston’s mind was 
still alive and strong. There was an 
ugly scar in the ceiling, a star-shaped 
gashing, where the last wild shot from 
the gun had spent itself harmlessly. In 
her little bedroom with the faded gar- 
lands on the walls, Aunt Phoebe lay 
white and still; but for her noisy breath- 
ing, her face on the pillow might have 
been only the wax death-mask of her- 
self. A white uniformed nurse watched 
over her, a tall woman with a sweet 
mouth and an immoveable buttress of 
chin. In the hall outside her door a 
policeman was on duty. They were to 
grow used to this official presence in 
the slow week that passed before the old 
lady’s life finally ebbed away. Dorothy 
was sleeping, sleeping deeply under the 
influence of the sedative Dr. Bartlemas 
had administered to conquer the weep- 
ing hysteria that had overwhelmed her. 

Captain leConte held the little gun in 
his hand, looking at it thoughtfully. 

“It is your gun, Hugh?” 

Hugh’s mouth twitched with a faint 
inner amusement at the unexpected use 
of his name. But his voice remained 
grave. 

“Yes, it is.” 

“Look, said the Captain. The gun 
hung a few inches below his fingers, 
swinging slowly. “See, what a blind 
fool I am!” 

“Thread,” said Ailsa. “A black thread.” 

“You see—as simple as that! She ties 
a length of black thread, strong linen 
thread, to the inner corner of the bal- 
cony railing, and lets it down, very care- 
fully, behind the vines. Till it is safe to 
retrieve it again, poor little madwoman, 
to keep like her own aching conscience, 
her own fear, cold and heavy as steel in 
her bosom.” 

Ailsa said: “If only we could have 
guessed—any of us—if only we could 
have saved Uncle Harold.” 

“Yes,” the Captain agreed sadly. “That 
is the ugly part of my work. To watch 
and wait, to be patient—and then to 
fail. It was all too simple, that first time. 
A shot unheard in the night. It must 
have seemed so simple—to do it again.” 

“But I still can’t believe it,” said Paris. 
“Aunt Phoebe! Why, she couldn't fill 
the bobbin on the sewing machine for 
herself. How could she load a gun?” 

“When you get down to first cases,” 
said Hugh slowly, “I'm to blame. I must 
have left the thing loaded.” 

“And anyone can fire a gun,” said 
Captain leConte. “It fits the hand so 
easily, such a neat little plaything! Just 
to tighten the hand a little, in anger, 
and the trigger is pulled! But I am the 
one to blame, Mr. Warrener. I made the 
bad mistake not to take that little old 
lady seriously. I thought, like poor Mr. 
Harold, she is a little silly in the head, 
a little vague, but harmless.” 

“It’s that silliness, that vagueness, that 
fooled us all, isn’t it?” said Hugh. “I 
mean, when there is deliberate murder, 
carefully planned, one smallest detail 








“I. brought. two candlesticks,” said 
Lomax almost in a whisper, “And I said 
—‘Please, sir, let me call Captain 
leConte!’” 

“ Ah!” 

“Mr, Hugh said he had seen an officer 
outside, sir. I called you from the phone 
in the downstair hall, and I opened the 
front door to look for the officer. And 
then I heard Mr. Hugh shouting—” 

“That’s what woke me up,” said 
Dorothy loudly. “Hugh was shouting for 
Lomax. I said—Edward, wake up! 
Something is wrong! Someone must be 
ill ” 

“And the lights wouldn’t go on,” Ed- 
ward corroborated. “You know how it is 
when the lights won’t go on. I kept try- 
ing all the switches in our room.” 

“Hugh said: “You'd better let me fin- 
ish my story, Edward. It is pretty im- 
portant. I took the candle, Captain 
leConte, and went up the attic stair. Fool 
thing to do. I don’t know why I did it. 
Except that we both felt so certain 
Uncle Harold was up there. And some- 
one was standing behind the banister at 
the stairhead.” 

“Then you saw this someone!” The 
Captain’s voice was suddenly eager. 
Hugh shook his head. 

“No. This someone was too quick for 
me. Whoever it was, as I told you, drop- 
ped a curtain on top of me, one of those 
heavy old velvet curtains, and then ran 
past me down the stairs.” 

Again they were stirred by a simul- 
taneous emotion, as trees stir and rustle 
in the first faint gusts before a storm. 

» Again Hugh’s eyes went to Ailsa, with a 
sick doubt. The question pressed against 
his mind, unrelenting—why was Ailsa 
here? Mrs. Lomax uttered one of her 
loud gulping shrieks. 

“Tll never sleep a wink again in this 
*ouse—never! I’m going to my sister’s 
tomorrow, and that’s flat, Lomax!” The 
dirty pink satin wrapper heaved over 
the agitated mountain of her flesh. Doro- 
thy said, trying desperately to pin Cap- 
tain leConte’s attention: “We were both 
asleep. I had to wake Edward when 
Hugh shouted, didn’t I, Edward!” And 
Hugh thought again, with a sudden wild 
sense of hope—Edward! Dorothy would 
lie her soul black for Edward. Dorothy 
was one of those gentle, silly, fuzzy- 
minded females so astonishingly capable 
of utter devotion. Edward’s mouth was 
quivering; his hands twisted nervously 
at the tasselled cord of his gown. He 
saw Captain leConte studying the two 
Blands, his hazel eyes narrowed. Then 
he said: “There was nothing to identify 
this person on the stair, Mr. Warrener? 
You cannot be sure, for instance, 
whether it was a man or a woman?” 

For a moment Hugh hesitated, trying 
to recall the exact impressions of that 
split second on the dark stair, with the 
thick folds of velvet baffling him, when 
he felt something brush past him, heard 
flying feet. He said slowly: “No, not 
definitely. But the attic stair has no car- 
pet, Captain, and the footfall wasn’t 
heavy. I mean—someone wearing light 

pers—” 

The Captain said pleasantly: “That is 
interesting, Mr. Warrener! Now, if I 
may see your feet, please—all of you?” 

There was a faint trace of farce in the 
anxious silence while shoes were in- 

all round the circle. Lomax’s 
neat black kids, made of special glove 
leather on a special last, his one ex- 
travagance because his bunions hurt, 
and looking very odd, worn unlaced and 
without socks; Hugh’s patent leather 
evening oxfords; Paris’s quilted green 
satin Juliets, fur-trimmed, soundless and 
soft as a kitten’s ear; Dorothy’s absurd 
new feathered mules, with tall gilt click- 
ing heels she still found difficult to man- 
age; Edward's flattened shabby old house 
shoes, heelless and soft-soled; Aunt 
Phoebe’s red felt bedroom slippers, 
frankly bedroom slippers and nothing 
else, peeping modestly under the volu- 
minous hem of the crimson dressing- 
gown; Mrs. Lomax’s fat feet in stock- 
ings with the toes out, thrust forward 
with much bridling and blushing; Ailsa’s 
sturdy, trim brown brogues. Dorothy 
said shrilly, reaching for Edward’s hand: 
“But you can’t think this means any- 
thing, Captain leConte! After all you 
have only Hugh’s word for it.” 

“But it is interesting, is it not?” said 
the Captain, with a bland irony. “Please 





continue your story, Mr. Warrener. Let’s 
get on with it.” 

Hugh got on with it. “Well, that’s when 
I shouted. I got my head out of the cur- 
tain and shouted to warn Lomax. The 
candle was out, of course. I had to find 
it and relight it, then I went on up- 
stairs.” 

“It did not occur to you to follow— 
this someone?” 

“No. They had time enough for a get- 
away before I found the candle, and I 
still had to find Uncle Harold. I got to 
the fuse box and put the lights on again. 
I didn’t see him—just at first. When I 
found him I thought for a moment he 
had fallen, fainted or something. Then—” 

“All right, Mr. Warrener,” said Cap- 
tain leConte. He was curt, but he spared 
them at least the uglier details of that 
dreadful discovery. “Just tell me what 
you did.” 

“I knew he was dead,” said Hugh in a 
low voice. “ I left him. I ran downstairs 
ont found the others. And that’s about 
a Nes 

“And you, Madame Warrener,” said 
Captain leConte thoughtfully. “You too 
heard a step upstairs. Will you tell us, 
please?” 

“I heard my husband and Lomax talk- 
ing in the hall outside my room,” said 
Paris, in her soft clear voice. “Their 
voices woke me. And while they were 
talking the ceiling creaked overhead— 
just as Lomax said. As though someone 
crossed the attic quickly and secretly.” 

“To the fuse box, for instance?” 

“Probably, because then the nightlight 
in the hall went out, and I heard Lomax 
moving in our sitting room next door, 
and saw the candle light. And a moment 
later—a long moment, Captain leConte, 
because I knew something was wrong, 
or Hugh would have come straight to 
our room — I heard him shout, and then 
go up the attic stair.” 

“And you waited in your room, in the 
dark, doing nothing?” 

“Well, I found my slippers and a 
negligee, and put them on. But what 
else could I do? Hugh would have called 
me if I were needed.” 

“Oh, Paris! My dear—” said Ailsa, 
speaking suddenly and for the first time. 
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He raced up the stairs and held 
his candle high. 


She had been very quiet all this while, 
white and tense and watchful. 

Aunt Phoebe stiffened in her chair at 
the sound of her voice. 

“There’s Ailsa!” she exclaimed, her 
voice growing shriller. “Ailsa! What is 
she doing here? Where did she come 
from? Why didn’t they tell me Ailsa was 
here?” 

The doctor said: “Now, now, Miss 
Marston!” and set a firm but gentle hand 
on her shoulder. Her breathing was 
strangely uneven; her eyes had gone 
colorless in her wax white face. With a 
sick horror Hugh thought: “Her mind’s 
going.” So many bitter years, one piled 
on top of the other; these last long 
weeks of strain and uncertainty; and 


now the final shock. He saw Dr. Bartle- 
mas shake his head slightly, an uncon- 
scious revelation of concern. And for a 
moment, for the first time, lowering his 
watchful gaze, Captain leConte looked 
down on the shining edge of the table, 
down at his own brown fingers, drum- 
ming their almost noiseless tune on the 
shining edge of the table. 


HEN he looked up again his eyes 
were fixed on Ailsa. 

Her eyes in turn had never left his 
set stern face. As though through that 
steadfast hazel gaze and in the strength 
of the smooth lean jaw, there was still 
some hope of finding the truth. Under 
the strange new quietness of her man- 
ner she felt her heart pounding in hor- 
rible thick beats against her breast, 
swelling and swelling with an aching 
despair. How could she have been so 
calm, so unmoved that morning, when 
Hugh told her about Uncle Gregory? 
Why hadn’t she realized then how 
beastly everything would be, how life 
would turn sour and tainted? This was 
the legacy Uncle Gregory had left them 
all equally—fear and hate and suspicion. 

The Captain said gravely: “Now Miss 
Warrener, perhaps you will tell us how 
you come to be here?” 

“I wanted to see my brother, Captain 
leConte.” 

“At this hour?” 

She gave him a straight glance. “Will 
you let me tell you about it my own 
way? Ill try not to take too long.” 

His eyebrows lifted in a just faintly 
comical surprise. “Very well, Miss War- 
rener!” 

She looked at Hugh. She had not 
missed his change of expression when 
they met on the stairs. Oh darling Hugh, 
she thought, what an ugly mess your 
fool of a little sister has got herself into 
this time! He grinned at her crookedly; 
she could actually feel the tautness of 
his mind, concentration on every word 
she spoke. 

“I know it was an unusual hour, Cap- 
tain leConte. There was a reason. Some- 
thing had happened, something that 
troubled me very much. Earlier this 
evening I told Paris—my brother's wife 
-—I was engaged to be married. That 
engagement is quite definitely broken.” 
She drew a deep breath, finding her lips 
unexpectedly stiff, the words hard to 
form. “You see you were right, Captain 
leConte, about those friends of mine. Do 
I need to explain all this now? I 
mean—” 

He said quietly: “Can you tell me just 
why you came here? And at what time?” 
But his eyes acknowledged her recanta- 
tion; color flared suddenly in her white 
cheeks. 

“It was pretty late, but I don’t know 
the exact time. I felt I couldn’t stay 
alone in the apartment any longer. I 
wanted to tell Hugh what had happened. 
I let myself in with my own key and 
closed the door very quietly, so as not 
to disturb the others. But when I got 
inside everything was dark, not even 
the halls were lighted. And I saw the 
sort of flickering light of a candle com- 
ing downstairs toward me. I was fright- 
ened, quite unreasonably frightened. 
Everything was so quiet, a sort of awful 
silence. I—I sank down in a heap be- 
tween the table and the turn of the ban- 
ister. Then I saw it was Lomax with the 
candle. He didn’t notice me, he hurried 
past to the telephone. I heard him speak 
to you, and I knew something terrible 


must have happened. Then Hugh 
shouted—” 

“I had the door open,” said Lomax 
hoarsely, “when Mr. Hugh shouted. 


And I ran out of the house. I—I am 
ashamed, Mr. Hugh, but I could not go 
back up those stairs alone — I could 
not—” 

Hugh said: “All right, Lomax, I don’t 
blame you.” 

Two other policemen had come into 
the room, Rorke the young police chauf- 
feur, with his cheerful Irish mug, and 
big, heavy red-faced Jarry. No one had 
noticed their entrance; an almost agon- 
izing attention had been focused on 
Ailsa, and on Captain leConte, standing 
under the hypnotized glare of the centre 
lights. When Jarry spoke, in his loud 
voice, they all started. “C’est vrai!” he 
said. “He comes running out of the 
house—that one!—with a lighted candle 
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in his hand. I am coming round the 
corner. He can hardly speak, so we go 
back to the house together—” 

“I heard the others moving about up- 
stairs,” said Ailsa, “and then suddenly 
all the lights came on in a blaze and 
Lomax and this officer came in the door. 
Lomax said ‘Miss Ailsa!’ as though I 
were a ghost, and—and the policeman 
asked me what I was doing there and 
what had happened. Then we heard the 
brakes screech as your car came around 
the corner. And you know all the rest.” 

Her eyes said—please believe me! For 
a long moment there was silence, while 
the Captain’s fingers resumed their soft 
drumming. Then Hugh moved a step 
closer to his sister and put his free arm 
through hers. It was odd how the groups 
had formed themselves. Dorothy and 
Edward. Aunt Phoebe with Dr. Bartle- 
mas in attendance and Lomax hovering 
with a glass of brandy in his hand. Mrs. 
Lomax snorting and defiant and purple 
with suppressed hysteria on the outer 
edge. And Hugh and Paris and Ailsa 
closely linked together. Quite suddenly 
Captain leConte turned to the doctor. 

“Dr. Bartlemas, may I ask your patient 
one or two questions? She may know 
something. She has been so observant, 
so helpful before.” 

The doctor said in a troubled voice: 
“How do you feel, Miss Marston? Are 
you ready to answer questions?” 

Aunt Phoebe answered with a spurt of 
her old spirit: “Of course I'm ready! 
Only it’s no use—they couldn't find out 
anything about Gregory. They—” 

“If you will just tell us,” said the Cap- 
tain hastily, “whether you heard any- 
thing, Miss Marston? Anything out of 
the usual?” 

“I heard them all running about up- 
stairs,” said Aunt Phoebe. “And Dorothy 
clucking like a hen. Nobody thought of 
me. They left me all alone. Anything 
might have happened to me—all alone 
on that floor. Harold was always wander- 
ing about.” She reached out one hand 
suddenly for the brandy glass. Between 
Lomax’ tremors and her own shaking 
clasp half of it spilled down the front 
of the crimson gown. She said crossly: 
“There — look what you've done!” and 
drew her gown more closely to her 
bosom. But the few drops she had swal- 
lowed brightened her dazed eyes a little. 
“And then Dorothy came to my room 
and started fussing and fussing—” 

Dorothy protested, in grieved tones: 
“Oh, Aunt Phoebe!” 

“But you were not out of your room, 
Miss Marston,” said the Captain. “You 
did not, for instance, step out on the 
balcony?” 

Aunt Phoebe said furiously: “Do you 
think for one moment that I would step 
out on the balcony in my dressing 
gown? In this weather? Of course I 
did not leave my room—not until Doro- 
thy came and fetched me out. Nearly 
frightening me to death, knocking at my 
door like the last trump. No!” she said 
with a sort of sombre triumph, “We'll 
never know about poor Harold now, 
we'll never know about Gregory. All 
these stupid policemen—” The doctor 
stooped and murmured soothingly in her 
ear. With a long shuddering sigh she 
relaxed again in her chair, drooping her 
head above her clutching hands. 

“So now,” said the Captain a little 
grimly. “We know all about it. Every- 
thing but the one important fact! Lomax 
is roused by a shot. He cannot find Mr. 
Marston and goes upstairs to look for 
him. Mr. Warrener comes in and helps 
in the search. The lights go out, and 
with only a candle Mr. Warrener very 
recklessly goes up to the attic while 
Lomax goes downstairs to fetch help. 
Someone, Mr. Warrener says, drops a 
curtain over his head and runs past him 
down the attic stair. Now the house has 
been searched, in case it is possibly a 
stranger. Rorke, what have you found?” 

“No one, sir. Eh, Jarry?” 

Jarry’s grunt was affirmative. “The 
back door, the ground floor windows, 
Captain, all locked and in order. The 
cellar entries bolted, and the coal chute 
also.” 

“So no one could have left the house 
from these lower floors?” 

“But Lomax left the front door stand- 
ing open,” said Aunt Phoebe sharply. 
“He said he ran out and left it open.” 

“But no one went out, Aunt Phoebe,” 
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3. GRAMP: Now, Clara, I heard the doc tell your cousin 
that using force on a child can do a heap more harm 
than good. He said a child should get a nice-tastin’ laxa- 
tive. But Nor one made for grown-ups—’cause that 
might be roo srrRoNG for a youngster’s insides. 
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6. GRAMP: (looking into rain barrel) All right, Sonny— 
you can come out now. Your Mom’s agreed to get you 
that Castoria. 


1. MOTHER: Look at this note Sonny left, saying he’s 
running away 

GRampP: If I had to take that nasty-tastin’ stuff you give 
him, I’d run away myself. Durned if I wouldn’t. 


4. GRAMP: So the doc told her to get castorta because 
it’s made special for children, even to its pleasant taste. 
It’s SAFE, not a harsh drug in it. So it won’t gripe! . 

D’ja ever figure Sonny might take Castoria and like it! 


7. MOTHER: Gramp, you old conniver—look at him go 
for Castoria. At last we’ve got a laxative that’s good for 
him—and good for our peace of mind too! 


2. MOTHER: But, Gramp—you bnew very wall the child’s 
digestive system is tied up. And I’m going to get that 
laxative down his throat if I have to hold him and jam 
it down. 


5. MOTHER: Oh, Gramp— if I ever find him I’ll get him 
the biggest bottle of Castoria I can buy. 


Why Castoria is so SAFE 
for your child 
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for children has no 


harsh “adult” drugs — 
won't cause cramping 
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3. Get the thrifty Fam- 
ily-Size Bottle from your 
druggist today — and save 


 CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially 


especially 2. It has a pleasant taste! 
Thousands of doctors 
recommend it, 


for babies and growing children 





overlooked is like a loose end of thread 
—you pull it and unravel the whole gar- 
ment. But, she left loose ends all over 
the place—the watch, for instance—and 
they were only loose ends.” 

“Nothing pulled away,” assented the 
Captain. “You are quite right, Hugh. I'll 
tell you now how I figure it—going back 
to the beginning. I think, in making that 
will and telling you all about it, Gregory 
Marston is both reckless and a cynic. He 
doesn’t care what happens. He is only 
amused to see how you all take it. But 
Miss Phoebe is brooding over her old 
ills; she cannot forget the terror of old 
age and insecurity. She is awake in the 
night, the house is very still. And I 
think in one thing she is a little like her 
brother Harold; she does not put things 
in her pocket, but perhaps, if you leave 
a letter lying open, or a drawer un- 
locked—” 

“She used to say,” Ailsa put in, “ ‘Very 
little goes on in this house that I don’t 
know about!’” 

“Exactly. So she knew where Hugh’s 
gun is. Everything was very easy. Her 
brother’s door unlocked, her brother 
sleeping. Even when she held the gun to 
his head he never stirred.” 

“She probably shut her eyes,” Hugh 
said grimly, “while she pulled the trig- 
ger!” and Paris gave a little shudder. 

“Then,” said the Captain, “she would 
stand a long while, stunned perhaps 
with terror at what she had done — 


do. Her brother’s watch is there on the 
table, his money; the window is open. 


bery. She goes to the window, and there 
porch roof two feet below her. 


the impetus of strong emo- 
climbs outside and scuffles the 


ith a wry smile: “She did 
ptain leConte. We all be- 
e in the burglar theory— 
turned up.” 

searched the house and 
I think both the watch 
ung on the linen thread 
day or two. The money— 
she put it in her own 
can’t identify money—the 
and change a man carries 


. I wonder,” said Paris, “did 
she throw away the watch?” Edward 
: “I know that. Because it chinked.” 

“It what?” said Hugh, with another 

le flicker of amusement. 

“It chinked,” said Edward excitedly. 
“You know how Dorothy was always 
watching Aunt Phoebe, and always 
worrying about her heart. You know 
how after the—shock of Uncle Gregory’s 
death she used to go about all stooped 
and with one hand pressed to her—her 
side, and we thought it was her heart—” 

“Her heart wasn’t any too sound, you 
know,” said the doctor. 

“Yes, but one day Dorothy and I were 
talking to her in the drawingroom and 
something—chinked. Dorothy heard this 
odd sound and said: ‘What was that?’ 
and Aunt Phoebe scolded her for her 
nerves, said she was always hearing 
things. She was jittery as a cat, it was 
perfectly ridiculous. I—we thought no 
more about it.” 
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“But you are probably right at that!” 
said the Captain. “She was carrying both 
together in her clothing, and the watch 
chinked against the gun, and frightened 
her badly. She is like the Spartan boy 
with the fox—” 

“She wore so many clothes,” said 
Hugh, “she could easily have concealed 
a fox!” 

“So she found a chance to destroy the 
watch, perhaps with a hammer. She 
wrapped the poor broken thing in paper 
and tossed it in the garbage can where 
it was not likely to be observed. Only 
she did not wrap it very securely, and 
when the package fell off the truck—” 

“Another loose end,” said Hugh. “Easy 
enough to identify, Captain, but, not so 
easy to trace its passing.” 

Ailsa said wickedly: “I would have 
thought that a really great detective, 
Captain leConte, could reconstruct a 
whole crime from smaller clues than 
that watch!” 

He gave her a look that said: “Young 
woman, I will attend to you at a more 
appropriate moment!” And Hugh said 
firmly: “Will you kindly shut up, Ailsa! 
I want to hear this.” 

“But the gun!” the Captain went on. 
“That she could not destroy so easily. 
Besides, perhaps already it had crossed 
her mind that the second opportunity 
might come—to gain what she felt she 
had been cheated out of .. .” 

“And so,” Hugh’s voice was grim 
again, “tonight she tried to repeat her 
previous success. And the open window 
in the attic was to make us think so to 
speak, that lightning had struck twice in 
the same place.” 

. Bartlemas said heavily: “Her 
nightdress was dusty, thick with dust, 
and crumpled around the hem.” 

“She probably used her nightdress the 
other time,” suggested Ailsa. “On Uncle 
Gregory’s window sill, and on the roof. 
She used to wash all her own under- 
wear in the bathroom. She said laun- 
dries were so careless and destructive, 
poor old soul, but of course it was one 
of her economies.” 

“But this time,” said the Captain, 
“when we saw the open window we 
said—that is very interesting, a quaint 
coincidence — but! You see, I have 
noticed one peculiarity of Mr. Harold’s. 
His hearing is very acute, like a rabbit, 
a wild animal. He would have sensed 
an intruder in the attic very quickly. 
No—it had to be one of you, someone he 
knew, who could come right up to him 
and fire a shot pointblank before he 
could do more than look—a little sur- 
prised. And there was one other thing, 
one odd thing,” said the Captain. “My 
car came round the corner pretty fast. 
Rorke was driving and as usual he 
drives with the devils after him. I 
glanced up at the front of your house as 
we drew in to the curb, and someone 
was on that little balcony. I saw noth- 
ing but a dark shadow dodging through 
the window, and the flash of the street- 
light on the glass as it closed. But when 
you were all in the drawing room we 
found a spool of linen thread out there, 
and I remembered the broken thread 
we had found before. And as far as we 
knew, only Miss Marston and Mrs. Bland 
had been in that room. Miss Marston 
wore a dark red gown. Mrs. Bland’s 
dark blue. You will forgive me, Mr. 
Bland, but it seemed quite possible that 
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Mrs. Bland was trying to hide the gun 
again—perhaps for you. You have a very 
devoted wife, Mr. Bland. I am sure she 
would do more than hide a gun for you 
if you did commit murder. And you 
both insisted so strongly that you had 
been asleep, that you knew nothing.” 

Edward said a little hoarsely, gather- 
ing himself together as he might once 
have gathered himself to face long hours 
in an advanced observation post: “I want 
to tell you something about that, Cap- 
tain leConte. Only, please — you must 
never tell Dorothy, any of you, that you 
know. I don’t want Dorothy — to be 
ashamed. You see — we were both lying 
about tonight. We weren’t asleep.” 

“Mr. Bland,” said the Captain, “I am 
beginning to think you are a very brave 
little man. That is not an easy admis- 
sion,” 

Paris leaned over and held her glass 
to Edward’s lips. “You drink some of 
this, Edward,” she commanded. “And 
talk all you want to. We won’t breath 
a word to Dorothy; none of us.” 

Edward swallowed desperately. “All 
right. Well—we heard the shot. Doro- 
thy had one of her headaches, and we 
couldn’t sleep. We knew Uncle Harold 
was in the attic, he’d been up there quite 
a while. Then we heard—this shot. We 
were terrified.” He gulped, and took an- 
other sip from Paris’s glass. “I—some- 
times one does things without really 
thinking them out. Our door was locked. 
We've always been careful to lock the 
door, since Uncle Gregory. We knew it 
was a shot, and we decided—not to do 
anything, not to get mixed up in any- 
thing more, no matter what happened. 
Dorothy thought it was Lomax. She— 
well, she’s taken a sort of a dislike to 
Lomax for some reason.” 

The Captain asked, with an alert and 
professional interest, “You didn’t hap- 
pen to observe the time?” 

“Seven minutes past twelve,” said 
Edward. Our bedroom clock has a 
luminous dial, and we set it by the radio. 
And we heard someone open the attic 
window right over our heads — and 
walking about.” 

“You little tick, Edward!” said Ailsa 
furiously. “You mean to say if the Cap- 
tain had been able to make out a case 
against Hugh — or — or Lomax — you 
would...” 

“No!” said Edward. “No, Ailsa!” Hugh 
took her arm and shook her gently. 
“Ailsa, stop it! For goodness sake!” She 
caught her lip between her teeth, strug- 
gling against a sudden flood of over- 
wrought tears. Paris’s arm was round 
her shoulders. Paris said softly: “Ailsa, 
darling—please! Hugh, you big idiot, let 
the child alone! She’s had too much to 
endure today. Have you forgotten why 
she came here in the first place?” 

“I'd almost forgotten myself,” said 
Ailsa, dabbing at her eyes and trying to 
smile. “I mean—all this makes it seem 
terribly unimportant. Just a silly girl 
making a fool of herself, getting her 
fingers burned. It was a mess, Paris. I’m 
glad I’m out of it.” 

Hugh said: “I wish I knew what all 
this was about!” 

“Never mind now,” said Paris. “You'll 
know all about it later. I’m going to put 
Ailsa to bed now. It’s time we were all 
in bed.” 

The doctor said hastily: “Good lord, 
look at the time! And I must be up 
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early tomorrow. Have you any more 
business here, Captain, or are you com- 
ing along?” ; 

“ll come along, if I may. There will 
still be some formalities to observe, Mr. 
Warrener, but we can discuss those 
later.” 

Edward said almost hopefully: “You 
mean, Captain leConte, that Dorothy 
and I can plan our trip now? 

There was a twinkle at the corner of 
the Captain’s eye. “You try Bermuda 
first, Mr. Bland. Find out if you are a 
good sailor before you start around the 
world. And what are you going to do 
now, Hugh?” 

“Well, in the first place, Captain .. .” 

Paris said saucily: “Captain leConte 
calls you, Hugh, darling. Why don’t you 
return the compliment?” 

“Because I don’t know his name. I’ve 
been far too much in awe of him ever 
to dream he had any other name than 
Captain leConte.” 

“Well—it’s Réné,” said the Captain. 
“Joseph Réné Delaudiniere—if you must 
know the worst.” He looked at Ailsa, 
and Paris laughed. But she said firmly: 
“We've all got the go-to-bed. We're all 
overtired. We're all getting a little bit 
silly now the strain is over. Hugh, to- 
morrow you can tell Mr. Harewood we 
are ready to buy the house!” 

“What house?” said the Captain. 

Hugh grinned. “My father’s old home, 
Réné, and his farm. Eh, Paris? We'll 
raise purebred cattle and prize corn and 
have a view, and land to ride over, and 
a swimming hole.” 

“And some little Warreners,” said 
Paris quite casually. “I think that will 
be the first thing, Hugh.” 

Hugh exclaimed: “Paris!” and putting 
his hands on her shoulders turned her 
about to face him. Paris nodded, her 
green eyes very bright. Hugh said again, 
“Paris!” in quite a different tone, draw- 
ing her close to him, forgetting the 
others completely. 


OR the first time since they had 
known him, Captain leConte was not 

quite master of the situation. He looked 
at Ailsa, who was blushing absurdly. 
He looked at Edward and the doctor; he 
looked at the other two. The doctor 
raised his hands in an expressive ges- 
ture. “Well, I suppose there is no use in 
trying to say goodnight. Anyway I’ll be 
in tomorrow for a look at my patient.” 

Edward said: “I’ll go down with you, 
doctor,” but the Captain still hesitated. 
Ailsa was playing with her empty glass, 
turning it round and round on the 
polished inlaid surface of the table as 
though there were some deep and spe- 
cial meaning in the intricate spirals it 
wove. 

Paris called in a muffled voice from 
against Hugh’s shoulder: “Goodnight, 
doetor! So there! Goodnight, Captain 
Réné. We'll be seeing you again, I 
hope.” 

His white teeth flashed in a smile. 

“You mean that, Madame?” 

“But of course! You'll have to come 
and visit us in our new home. Ailsa is 
going to stay with us often. Aren’t you, 
darling?” 

Ailsa said in a low voice, still deeply 
interested in her glass: “Well—if you 
still think I need someone to keep an 
eye on me.,.” 

THE END. 
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